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IT  WAS  NOT  A  SUCCESS. 


JUST  before  Eckson  and  bis  wife  started  on  their  bridal 
tour,  Eckson  said : 

“We  want  to  show  people  that  all  newly  married  people 
are  not  silly.” 

“Yes,  we  do,  Henry.” 

“  Now,  when  we  get  on  the  train,  let  us  not  pay  any  at¬ 
tention  to  each  other.” 

‘  ‘  All  right.  ’  ’ 

“  We’ll  lean  apart  from  each  other  and  act  as  if  we  have 
been  married  for  years,  won’t  we  ?” 

“Yes.  Oh,  I  tell  you  what  would  be  the  funniest  idea 
in  the  world,  Henry.  We’ll  take  different  seats,  and  after  a 
while  we’ll  get  acquainted.  Won’t  that  be  nice  ?  ” 

“  First-class  !  splendid  !  ” 

When  they  boarded  the  train  they  took  opposite  seats. 
Henry  took  up  a  newspaper,  and  Mollie  looked  at  the  waver¬ 
ing  landscape.  After  a  while,  Henry  looked  up  and  saw  the 
conductor  sitting  with  Mollie.  Henry  chuckled. 

“Thinks  she’s  in  love  with  him,  I  reckon,”  the  bride¬ 
groom  mused.  “  Believe  I’llgo  forward  and  take  a  smoke.” 

His  cigar  must  have  been  unsatisfactory,  for  he  soon  threw 
it  away  and  resumed  his  seat  opposite  his  wife.  The  con¬ 
ductor  was  telling  an  amusing  story,  and  Mollie  was  laughing 
gleefully.  She  did  not  even  look  at  her  husband. 
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“  This  is  playing  it  a  little  too  fine,”  Henry  mused.  “I 
like  to  see  good  acting,  but  she  acts  a  little  too  well.” 

The  train  stopped  at  a  station,  and  the  conductor  got  up 
and  went  out,  but  returned  immediately,  and  again  sat  down 
by  Mollie.  Just  then  a  young  woman  came  along  and  asked 
Henry  if  she  could  share  his  seat.  He  gladly  consented, 
musing  that  he  could  play  even  with  his  wife.  A  few  mo¬ 
ments  later,  while  he  was  busily  talking,  he  saw,  with  a 
sweetened  thrill  of  revenge,  that  his  wife  was  looking  at  him. 
At  the  next  station  the  young  woman  got  off  the  train, 
and  when  the  conductor  went  out  Henry  sat  down  by 
Mollie. 

“  I  don’t  know  what  you  want  to  sit  down  here  for,”  she 
snapped.  “  Why  didn’t  you  get  off  the  train  with — ” 

“  What  do  you  want  to  talk  that  way  for,  precious  ?  ” 

‘‘Precious  nothing.  Go  on,  I  don’t  want  you  here.” 

“  I  suppose  you  would  rather  talk  to  the  conductor  ?  ” 

“I’d  rather  talk  to  anybody  that  will  treat  me  with  re¬ 
spect.  ’  ’ 

“Now,  darling — ” 

“  Darling  nothing.  I’m  going  to  get  off  the  train  and  go 
home,  that’s  what  I’m  going  to  do.  I’m  not  going  to  live 
with  you,  that’s  what  I  ain’t,  and  when  pa  asks  me  why,  I’m 
going  to  tell  him  that  you  did  not  treat  me  with  respect. 
You  don’t  love  me  and  never  did.  You  used  to  let  on  like 
von  did,  but  you  don’t  even  do  that  any  more.” 

“Mollie,—” 

“  Mollie  nothing.  Go  on,  I  don’t  want  you  here.” 

“  Now  don’t  be  foolish.  You  know  how  you  carried  on 
with  the  conductor — never  saw  him  before,  either.” 

“  The  mischief  I  haven’t.  He’s  my  uncle.  I  was  going 
to  introduce  you  to  him,  but  I  didn’t  want  him  to  know  that 
we  were  married  until  just  before  we  got  off  the  train.” 

“Mollie  !  ” 

“What 

“  Won’t  you  forgive  me  ?  ” 

“  I  ought  not  to,  you  are  so  mean.” 

“  I  was  jealous  and — 
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44  Jealous  ?  ” 

44  Yes.” 

44  I  didn’t  know  you  loved  me  enough  to  be  jealous.” 

44  But  I  do.  Don’t  you  lcve  me  just  a  little  ?  ” 

44  Yes,  more  than  you  do  me.” 

44  Yo.” 

44  Yes.” 

44  Yo,  you  don’t,  precious.” 

“Yes,  I  do,  darling.” 

4  4  If  these  people  were  not  looking  I’d  kiss  you.  ” 

Henry,  after  a  short  silence,  remarked  : 

44  It’s  none  of  their  business.  Put  your  head  on  my 
shoulder.  There.” 

He  put  his  arm  around  her,  and,  when  he  thought  that  no 
one  was  looking,  kissed  her. 

44  Do  you  love  me  ?  ”  she  asked. 

44 1  adore  you.” 

44  You  make  me  awfully  happy.” 

44  You  will  live  with  me,  won’t  you  ?  ” 

44  Yes,  always.  We  like  the  old-fashioned  bridal  tour  the 
best,  don’t  we  ?  ” 

44  Yes.” 

44  And  we  don’t  care  how  many  people  are  looking, 
do  we  ?  ” 

44  Ho.” 

44  And  if  they  don’t  like  it,  they  can  get  off  the  train,  can’t 
they  ?  ’’ 

44  Yes,  and  you  will  live  with  me,  won’t  you  ?  ” 

44 1  couldn’t  live  without  you.” 

44 1  couldn’t  live  without  you,  either.” 

4  4  Because  you  love  me,  don’t  you  ?” 

44  Yes,  and  because  you  love  me,  don’t  you  ?  ” 

Just  then  a  man  got  up,  opened  his  valise,  took  out  a  piece 
of  cake,  handed  it  to  Henry,  and  said : 

“It’s  yours.  Take  it.” 

“  I  don’t  want  it.” 

“  But  you  have  earned  it.” 

“  I  won’t  have  it.”  * 
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The  man  threw  the  cake  on  the  seat,  and,  as  lie  made  a 
break  for  the  forward  car,  said  : 

“  That’s  the  sickest  bridal  affair  I  ever  saw,  and  I  used  to 
be  a  captain  of  a  steamboat.” 


A  MARSH  SYMPHONY. 


EOT  L.  m’cARDELL. 

THE  little  frog  sits  on  the  bank  by  the  pool 
When  the  stars  are  beginning  to  peep ; 

The  night  wind  comes  sighing  by  softly  and  cool, 

And  lie’s  plaintively  singing  “  Knee-deep  !  ” 

Knee-deep!  Knee-deep!  And  it’s  far  to  the  log 
Where  waits  the  frog  maiden  he  loves  in  the  beg ; 
And  his  clothes  are  all  new,  so  what  can  he  do  ? 

“  Knee-deep  !  ”  wails  the  poor  little  frog. 

Far  o’er  by  the  innermost  depths  of  the  marsh, 

From  his  lair  by  the  calamus  roots, 

The  big  bullfrog’s  voice  rings  dismal  and  harsh 
As  he  answers  him  back,  “  Rubber  boots  !  ” 

Rubber  boots!  Rubber  boots!  to  wade  to  the  log 
Where  waits  the  frog  maiden  you  love  in  the  bog — 

If  your  clothes  are  all  new  that’s  the  best  thing  to  do. 

“  Rubber  boots  !  ”  says  the  big  bullfrog. 

But  such  foot-gear  is  scarce,  or  he  finds  none  that  suits, 
For  still  will  that  little  frog  weep; 

And  all  night  the  bullfrog  cries  back,  Rubber  boots  !  ” 
When  he  hears  him  calling,  “  Knee- deep  /  ” 

‘  ‘  Knee-deep  !  ”  “  Rubber  boots  !  ”  a  duet  in  the  bog ; 

The  frog  maid  forlorn  is  alone  on  her  log. 

What  can  her  love  do  when  his  clothes  are  all  new  ? 

“  Rubber  boots  !  ”  cries  the  big  bullfrog. 
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A  FLEETING  SHOW  OF  HEN. 


NOT  more  than  a  dozen  persons  were  in  the  car.  These 
were  a  sharp-nosed  man,  who  divided  his  time  between 
glaring  discontentedly  out  of  the  window  and  asking  the  con¬ 
ductor  why  the  train  didn’t  go  faster;  an  elderly  and  benevo¬ 
lent-looking  old  lady,  who  sat  across  the  aisle  from  the  sharp¬ 
nosed  man ;  three  or  four  men,  who  lounged  back  in  their 
seats  and  dozed ;  and  a  quartet  of  young  people,  who  were 
amusing  themselves  by  singing  college  songs. 

As  the  train  pulled  out  of  one  of  the  country  villages,  a 
poorly  dressed  boy,  who  might  have  been  sixteen  or  seven¬ 
teen  vears  old,  came  into  the  car  and  took  the  seat  across  the 
aisle  from  the  four  young  people.  Under  his  frayed  coat  was 
a  big  bunch,  suggesting  that  he  was  carrying  something  con¬ 
cealed  there.  As  the  young  people  struck  into  another  song, 
he  looked  anxiously  at  them  and  then  down  at  the  bunch  un¬ 
der  his  coat.  Presently,  at  the  end  of  a  verse,  there  sounded 
quite  emphatically  from  the  coat  this  remark : 

“  Cut-cut-cut-cut-cut-cudawcut  !  ” 

“  Goodness  !  ”  exclaimed  the  girl  who  had  been  singing 
the  alto  part,  turning  wide  brown  eyes  upon  the  youth. 
“  He’s  got  a  hen  there.  Did  you  hear  it  ?  ” 

“  Cutta-cutta  cudduck  !”  made  itself  sufficiently  audible 
for  everyone  in  the  car  to  hear  it. 

“  She’s  a  good  hen,”  said  the  boy,  apologetically,  “  but 
she  don’t  like  music.  I  was  scairt  that  you’d  wake  her  up.” 

“  Cudduck  cudawcut  !  ”  in  rather  tart  tones  from  beneath 
the  coat,  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  good  hen  was  tired  of 
being  good  and  wanted  to  get  out  and  fly  around  the  car 
awhile  for  a  change. 

“  Shut  up  !  ”  said  the  boy,  poking  the  bunch  with  no  great 
gentleness,  a  performance  that  brought  forth  a  wrathful  cackled 
By  this  time  all  the  people  in  the  car  were  craning  their 
necks  toward  the  seat  occupied  by  the  boy.  The  old  lady  put 
on  her  glasses  to  see  better,  and  the  sharp  nose  of  the  discon- 
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tented  man  fairly  glowed  witli  indignant  surprise.  ILe  pointed 
a  bony  finger  at  the  place  whence  the  hen  language  seemed 
to  proceed. 

“Look  here  !  ”  he  said.  “  Do  you  mean  to  say  you’ve 
got  a  hen  under  your  coat  ?  ” 

“  Cluck-cluck,  cul-luok,  cul-luck,  cutta-cudawcut !  ”  was  a 
highly  adequate  answer. 

The  sharp-nosed  man’s  proboscis  spread  its  glow  over  his 
other  features. 

“  It’s  an  infernal  shame  !  ”  he  cried. 

“Ain’t  it?”  exclaimed  the  benevolent  old  lady.  “I 
wouldn’t  wonder  a  mite  if  the  poor  thing  smothered.” 

“Darn  the  poor  thing !”  ejaculated  the  man.  “I  ain’t 
kicking  on  the  beastly  chicken’s  account.  What  I  object  to 
is  that  young  idiot  making  a  cattle  train  out  of  this  car.” 

“Hens  ain’t  cattle,”  suggested  the  old  lady,  with  evidently 
pacific  intent;  but  this  veracious  and  soothing  statement 
failed  to  mitigate  the  complainant’s  wrath. 

“Might  just  as  well  be,”  he  said. 

“  Cudduck,  cluck,  cluck  !  ”  came  in  protest  to  this  state¬ 
ment. 

“  Say,  you!  ”  cried  the  man  again,  aiming  his  loaded  fore¬ 
finger  at  the  youth.  “  What  d’you  mean  by  bringing  a  hen 
into  this  car  ?  ” 

“What  hen  ?  ”  asked  the  boy,  innocently. 

“Don’t  you  try  to  fool  with  me.  That  hen  under  your  coat.” 

He  waggled  his  forefinger  at  the  bunch,  which  promptly 
responded : 

“  Cut  cudaw-w-w-wcut  !  ” 

“  Oh,  that  hen !  ”  said  the  boy,  placidly.  “  I  brought  hei 
along  so’s  I  could  get  a  fresh-laid  aig  for  my  lunch.” 

The  benevolent  old  lady  was  so  surprised  at  the  boy’s 
statement  that  her  glasses  fell  off. 

“  Goodness  me!  ”  she  cried,  “  does  he  eat  the  egg  raw?” 

“  Yes’m,”  replied  the  boy,  politely.  “  Eaw  aigs  is  the 
only  kind  this  hen  knows  how  to  lay.” 

“  Cutta-cutta-cutta-cut-cudaw-w-w-w-cut !  ”  confirmed  the 
hen. 
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“Keep  still,”  cried  the  boy,  administering  a  second  poke 
to  the  covering  coat. 

“The  spciety  that  looks  after  cruelty  to  animals  ought  to 
be  told,”  announced  the  old  lady.  “  I  know  that  hen’s  suf¬ 
fering.” 

“  Hen  ain’t  an  animal,”  snapped  the  sharp-nosed  man, 
getting  hack  at  her  for  her  previous  information. 

“  We’ll  see  if  this  }7oung  rascal  can  bring  his  cackling 
chickens  among  decent  people.” 

“  Clnck-cluck-cul-luck-cutta-cut,”  sounded  in  derisive 
tones. 

‘  ‘  There  !  Did  you  hear  it !  ”  cried  the  sharp-nosed  man 
to  the  conductor,  who  had  just  entered  the  car.  “What 
kind  of  a  road  do  you  call  this,  where  the  passengers  have  to 
roost  with  the  chickens?  ” 

“Where  is  it?  Which  one’s  got  it?”  asked  the  con¬ 
ductor. 

“Cutta-cut!  Cutta-cut  cudaw-cut!”  proclaimed  clearly 
the  location. 

“  Look  here,”  said  the  official,  striding  up  to  the  boy,  who 
was  nervously  fumbling  at  his  coat.  “  I’ve  got  a  mind  to 
stop  the  train  and  fire  you  off  right  here.” 

“What  for?”  inquired  the  youth,  in  injured  tones. 

*  “You  got  my  ticket.” 

“You  throw  that  chicken  out  of  the  window  or  get  out.” 

“  What  chicken,  mister?  ” 

“Under  your  coat  there.  Come,  no  nonsense  now.  I 
won’t  stand  it.” 

The  boy  drew  his  frayed  coat  closer  around  the  bundle. 

“  Tuck-a-tuck-a-tnck,  ”  came  in  smothered  tones  from  it. 

“  Mercy !  The  poor  thing’s  near  dead,”  cried  the  old  lady. 
“  What  a  shame !  ” 

“  Come,  get  out,”  ordered  the  conductor,  taking  the  boy 
by  the  shoulder. 

The  train  was  slowing  down  as  it  drew  near  a  station,  and 
the  proprietor  of  the  assortment  of  barnyard  noises  got  up 
remarking : 

“This  is  my  station  where  I  get  off,  anyway.” 
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“  Cluck-cluck-cluck,  tuck-a-tuck!  ”  evidenced  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  station  where  the  bundle  under  the  coat 
wanted  to  get  off  also. 

“  I  should  like  to  have  seen  what  kind  of  a  hen  that  was,” 
said  the  brown-eyed  girl  plaintively. 

“  The  youth  paused,  turned,  and  looking  directly  into  the 
brown  eyes,  delivered  himself  of  this  surprising  remark : 

“I’ll  cluck- cluck-cluck-tell  you,  miss.  Just  because  I 
tuck-a-tuck-a-tuck  a  bundle  under  my  coat-cudaw-cut,  an’  it 
cutta-cutta- clucks  like  a  hen,  that  don’t  cut-cut-cudaw-cut  no 
ice.  Looka  here  !  ” 

He  threw  open  his  coat  and  behold  there  was  nothing 
there  but  a  pair  of  skates  fastened  together  with  a  strap. 

“  Cluck-cluck-cluck,  cutta  cutta-cut,  whurruck-a-doodle- 
doo-oo-oo-oo !  ”  he  chanted,  triumphantly,  as  he  marched 
out  of  the  car. 

“  He  didn’t  have  no  hen  at  all!  ”  cried  the  old  lady,  her 
surprise  getting  the  better  of  her  grammar. 

The  sharp- nosed  man  hastily  went  into  another  car,  but  not 
in  time  to  escape  hearing  the  brown-eyed  girl  announce : 

“We  will  now  sing  that  beautiful  and  highly  appropriate 
hymn-tune :  ‘  This  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show,  for  man’s 
illusion  given.’  ” 


UMBRELLAS  TO  MEND. 


WILLIAM  M.  GILL. 

WITH  measured  pace  he  treads  the  streets. 
His  bundle  parts  the  crowds  he  meets. 
To  add  to  its  ungainly  store, 

He  chants  in  a  resounding  roar, 

“  Umbrellas  to  mend!  ” 

Beside  him  pass  the  young,  the  old, 

The  satcheled  schoolboy,  gamin  bold, 

The  matron  grave,  the  maiden  gay ; 
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Among  them  all. he  vends  his  way. 

“  Ombrei'las  to  mend!  ” 

He  little  reeks  the  drunken  jest 
Of  tavern  loafers,  on  liis  quest, 

Whate’er  may  be  their  quips  absurd, 

His  yet  will  be  the  final  word, — 

“  Umbrellas  to  mend  !  ” 

The  glittering  coach  with  liigli-bred  span, 
The  cab,  the  cart,  the  prison  van, 

The  trolley  car,  the  laden  dray, 

The  chords  for  his  wild  solo  play, — 

“  Umbrellas  to  mend!  ” 

This  lesson,  too,  his  words  may  teach, 

To  all  their  sounding  accents  reach ; 

Of  life’s  dull  burdens  weave  a  song, 

To  make  the  weary  spirit  strong. 

“  Umbrellas  to  mend!  ” 


THOSE  OTHER  LETTERS. 


*  i  EORGE  FERGUSOU,  what  does  this  mean?  ” 

VJT  The  v  ice  was  that  of  Mrs.  Ferguson — shrill, 
piercing,  and  ominous. 

“  What  does  what  mean?  ”  asked  George. 

“  This  letter !  ” 

She  held  it  up. 

“  Laura,  have  you  been — ” 

“  Ho.  I  haven’t  been  searching  your  pockets.  You  know 
I  haven’t.  I  was  moving  your  coat  from  this  chair  and  a 
letter  fell  out.  This  is  the  letter.  It  is  directed  to  you,  and 
it’s  in  a  woman’s  hand.  You  haven’t  told  me  of  any  corre¬ 
spondence  you  are  carrying  on  with — ’  ’ 

“  Open  it  and  read  it,  Laura,”  interrupted  Mr.  Ferguson. 
“  If  there  was  any  letter  in  my  pocket  I  didn’t  know  it.  Go 
ahead  and  read  it.  May  be  it’s  a  millinery  bill.” 
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Mrs.  Ferguson- opened  the  fetter  and  ran  her  eye  over  it. 

“Oh,  you  didn’t  know  this  was  in  your  pocket!  ”  ske 
piped.  “  You  didn’t  know  it !  May  be  it’s  a  millinery  bill, 
is  it?  Listen!  ‘ My  dearest  George’ — so  you’re  somebody 
else’s  dearest  George,  are  you?  ‘  My  dearest  George:  When 
are  you  coming  to  see  me  again?  I  am  very  lonely  ’ — she  is 
very  lonely,  is  she?  Oh,  you  two-faced  hypocrite  !  —  ‘If  yon 
can’t  come,  George  dearest,  do  write !  ’ — she  wants  you  to 
write  if  you  can’t  come,  does  she? — ‘  You  can’t  think,  dear¬ 
est  George,  how  I  miss — ’  ” 

“What  nonsense  are  you  reading,  Laura?  ”  demanded 
George,  beginning  to  be  roused.  “  Do  you  mean  to  say — ” 

“I  mean  to  say  I  am  reading  this  letter  you  told  me  to 
read,  Mr.  Ferguson.  I  am  reading  this  letter  I  found  in  your 
— that  dropped  out  of  your  pocket.  You  don’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  it,  don’t  you?  ‘  You  can’t  think,  dearest  George 
_ ?  ?  ? 

“  Laura  are  you  fool  enough  to  think  that’s  genuine?  Let 
me  see  the  letter.  Don’t  you  know  better  than  to  imagine 

_ 5  5 

“  Let  you  see  it?  Well,  here  it  is.  Now  look  at  it.  Stay 
right  where  you  are,  George  Ferguson  !  Don’t  you  come  a 
step  nearer!  ” 

“  How  can  I  see  it  ten  feet  away?  Lay  it  down  and  then 
come  and  tie  my  hands  behind  me,  if  you’re  afraid  I’ll — ” 

“  Oh,  yes!  Lay  it  down  and  you’ll  grab  it!  I  see  through 
you!  What’s  the  use  of  pretending  you  never  saw  this  be¬ 
fore?  ”  ' 

“  There  doesn’t  seem  to  be  any  use  in  it  — that’s  a  fact. 
Nevertheless,  I  assure  you,  Laura,  on  my  honor  as  a  man — ” 

“  On  your  honor!  Il’mph  !  ” 

“  Yes,  on  my  honor — h’mph!  I  have  never  seen  that  let¬ 
ter  before.  I  never  put  it  into  my  pocket.  I  didn’t  know 
it  was  there,  I  am  not  anybody  else’s  dearest  George,  and  that 
letter  is  got  up  by  somebody  who  wants  to  have  a  little  fun 
with  me — ” 

“  I  wish  I  could  believe  it!  Oh,  George!  George!  ” 
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“Boys,”  said  George  Ferguson,  the  next  day  when  he 
went  into  the  office,  “  that  was  a  good  joke  some  one  of  yon 
played  on  me  when  you  put  that  letter  into  my  pocket  yester¬ 
day,  hut  it  threatened  to  break  up  a  happy  family,  and  I  ask 
as  a  favor  that  the  chap  who  did  it  will  just  write  a  letter  to 
my  wife  and  tell  her  it  was  a  bit  of  fun  and  that  I  am  not  to 
blame  in  the  slightest  degree.  I  don’t  want  to  know  who  it 
was.  All  I  ask  is  that  the  thing  shall  he  straightened  out.” 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon.  There  came  a  rino-  at  the 

O 

door-bell  pertaining  to  the  Ferguson  dwelling,  and  a  messen¬ 
ger  delivered  a  letter  addressed  to  Mrs.  George  Ferguson. 

She  opened  it  and  read : 

“  Dear  Mrs.  Ferguson:  In  a  spirit  of  mischief  I  slipped 
a  letter  into  your  husband’s  coat  pocket  yesterday,  which  I  fear 
may  have  fallen  into  your  hands,  and  in  order  to  atone  for  any 
misunderstanding  it  may  possibly  have  caused,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  wrote  it  myself,  and  that  it  is  purely  imaginary.  With 
great  respect,  I  subscribe  myself, 

“Yours  truly, 

‘  ‘  Marcellu-s  Hankinson,  ” 

Hardly  had  she  finished  reading  this,  when  another  mes¬ 
senger  came  and  left  another  letter.  It  read  thus : 

“  My  Dear  Mrs.  Ferguson:  I  have  a  little  confession  to 
make.  Yesterday,  in  a  thoughtless  moment,  I  wrote  a  letter 
purporting  to  come  from  some  woman  and  dropped  it  into 
your  husband’s  pocket.  For  fear  you  may  have  seen  it  I 
take  occasion  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  clumsy  joke 
and  to  apologize  for  it.  With  great  respect, 

“  Yours  sincerely, 

‘ £  Oliver  Peduncle.  ’  ’ 

Then  there  came  another  letter — -also  by  special  messenger. 
It  was  as  follows  : 

“My  Dear  Madam:  Pardon  me  for  addressing  you,  but 
I  wish  to  plead  guilty  to  the  perpetration  of  a  foolish  joke  on 
your  husband  yesterday.  I  wrote  a  love-letter  (signed  ‘  Dol- 
lie,’  if  I  remember  rightly)  and  slipped  it  into  Mr.  Ferguson’s 
coat  pocket.  Fearing  it  may  have  met  your  eye,  I  write  this 
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to  exonerate  your  husband  and  to  take  upon  myself  the  entire 
blame  for  the  silly  performance. 

“Respectfully  yours, 

il  A.  Spoonamore .  ” 

The  bewildered  woman  had  hardly  perused  this  note  and 
laid  it  on  the  parlor  table  with  the  others  when  a  fourth  came. 
It  was  to  this  effect : 

“  Permit  me,  my  dear  Mrs.  Ferguson,  to  atone  for  an  act 
of  thoughtlessness  committed  yesterday.  Yielding  to  a  hasty 
impulse,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  your  husband,  purporting  to  come 
from  some  feminine  admirer.  This  I  placed  into  one  of  the 
pockets  of  his  coat,  unknown  to  him.  As  it  may  possibly  have 
fallen  into  your  hands,  I  take  the  liberty  of  assuring  you  that 
I  alone  am  to  blame  for  the  stupid  joke,  and  to  express  my 
hearty  contrition.” 

The  signature  to  this  was  “  Wesley  Higgintop.” 

About  two  hours  later  Mr.  Ferguson  came  home.  He  was 
whistling,  with  apparent  unconsciousness  of  any  domestic 
trouble,  past,  present,  or  to  come. 

“George,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ferguson,  in  a  high-pitched 
voice,  as  she  met  him  at  the  door,  “  where  are  those  other 
letters .  ’  ’ 


SCORCHING  VERSUS  DIAMONDS. 


PAULINE  PHELPS. 

IT  began  with  Aunt  Anabel  having  a  headache.  Aunt 
Anabel  is  an  old  lady  with  a  peculiar  temper,  an  annuity 
which  dies  with  her  and  a  magnificent  diamond  necklace 
which  she  has  promised  to  bequeath  to  the  grand-niece  whose 
conduct  pleases  her  most.  At  this  time  the  chances  for  the 
necklace  seemed  to  be  about  equally  divided  between  Cousin 
Sarah,  a  trained  nurse,  who  wouldn’t  wear  the  diamonds  if 
she  had  them,  and  myself.  Aunt  Anabel,  when  well,  preferred 
me, — no  doubt  about  it;  but  if  ever  she  fancied  herself  ill, 
the  scales  tipped  alarmingly  in  favor  of  Cousin  Sarah. 
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Brother  Jack  was  at  a  dance  that  evening,  Bridget  had  ob¬ 
tained  leave  of  absence  to  attend  the  wake  of  the  third  grand¬ 
mother  whose  demise  had  taken  place  since  Christmas,  and 
my  dear  friend  Rose  Thorpe  was  spending  the  evening  with 
me.  It  was  during  Aunt  Anabel’s  semiannual  visit,  but  for 
the  moment  we  had  quite  forgotten  her.  We  were  discussing 
the  candidates  for  tiie  honor  of  leading  our  next  cotillion  club 
german,  and  had  just  decided  that  Richard  Saunderson,  our 
new  member,  was  the  handsomest,  the  best  dancer,  and  alto¬ 
gether  the  eligible  personage,  when  from  the  farther  corner 
of  the  room  came  a  sound  something  between  a  sigh  and  a 
groan,  accompanied  by  the  plaintive  words: 

“  Oh,  dear!  Oh,  dear  me!  There  don’t  anybody  realize 
what  I  suffer!  ” 

“  Why,  what’s  the  matter,  Aunt  Anabel?” 

“Oh,  never  mind.  -  Goon  with  your  talking.  No  one 
cares  what  becomes  of  me.” 

“  Now,  Aunt  Anabel,  you  know  we  all  worship  you. 
What  is  the  matter  ?  Does  your  head  ache  ?  ” 

I  asked  the  question  with  some  anxiety.  From  a  physical 
standpoint  Aunt  Anabel’s  headaches  were  of  trifling  moment, 
but  they  were  accompanied  by  a  disturbance  in  the  mental 
atmosphere  that  had  proven  a  Waterloo  to  the  hopes  of  more 
than  one  aspiring  relative. 

The  answer  came  in  tones  of  plaintive  martyrdom : 

“It  has  been  aching  for  an  hour.  Ro  matter;  lean 
stand  it.  ’  ’ 

This  must  never  be.  I  hurried  across  the  room,  knelt  be¬ 
side  her,  and  exclaimed : 

“  Auntie  dear,  there’s  nothing  in  the  whole  wide  world  I 
wouldn’t  do  for  you.  Shan’t  I  get  you  some  peppermint 
tea  ?  ’  ’ 

“  Flo,  I  don’t  care  for  any.”  (Sniff.) 

(Aunt  Anabel’s  sniffs  are  as  unfailing  an  index  of  her 
“  headaches”  as  a  northeast  wind  is  of  rain.) 

“  A  bromo  seltzer  powder?  ” 

“You  know  (sniff)  I  can’t  bear  them.” 

“  Some — a  nice  mustard  plaster  to  bind  around  your 
head?” 
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“Mustard  plaster!  I  believe  you’d  like  to  hurry  me  to 
my  grave.  Oh,  that  pain  over  my  eyes  again  !  Oh,  dear,  I 
ought  to  have  known  better  than  to  come.  If  niece  Sarah 
were  only  here,  or  if  anyone  had  thought  enough  of  me  this 
afternoon  to  send  up  and  get  some  powders  (sniff),  this 
wouldn’t  have  happened.” 

“  Powders!  ”  exclaimed  Rose,  who  hardly  appreciated  the 
gravity  of  the  situation.  “  Why,  if  that  is  all  you  want  we 
can  get  them  at  any  drug  store,  and  telephone  for  a  doctor, 
too.” 

Aunt  Anabel  waved  us  away. 

“  Myrtle  ought  to  know  very  well,”  she  said,  resignedly, 
“  that  Dr.  Simonson’s  poAvders  are  the  only  kind  that  ever 
did  me  any  good,  and  he  never  had  a  telephone  in  his  life.” 

I  did  know.  The  stupid  old  poke  had  retired  from  active 
practice  years  before,  but  Aunt  Anabel’s  headaches  were  a 
hobby  of  his.  There  Avas  a  second’s  dismayed  pause,  then  I 
dashed  into  the  breach  heroically. 

“Auntie,  if  the  poAvders  are  what  you  want,  I’ll  ride  up 
and  get  them  myself.  You  know  I  wouldn’t  hesitate — ” 

“  Oh,  no,  you  needn’t.  It  isn’t  safe  to  be  out  on  the  streets 
after  dark,  and  I  don’t  Avant  you  to  take  any  risks  for  a  poor 
old  woman  like  me  (sniff).  If  my  head  isn’t  better  in  half 
an  hour,  I’ll  have  you  telephone  to  niece  Sarah  to  come  and 
take  care  of  me.  She’s  the  only  one  that  cares  whether  I 
live  or  die.” 

The  diamond  necklace  seemed  trembling  in  the  balance.  I 
sprang  up. 

“Rose,”  I  exclaimed,  “heat  some  mustard  plasters — put 
ice  on  her  feet — give  her  a  dose  of  ginger  tea  and  bromo 
seltzer — anything.  I’ll  have  those  powders  here  before  the 
half  hour  is  up  or  die  in  the  attempt.” 

“  But  the  danger — ” 

“Danger?  Rot  any.  Good-bye,  auntie,  dear — for  I’m 
going  to  tuck  up  my  hair  and  put  on  Jack’s  bicycle  suit.” 

It  took  me  just  three  minutes  to  don  the  sweater  and 
knickerbockers.  Golf  stockings?  Yes,  I  pulled  them  on 
desperately,  and  twisted  my  hair  into  the  tightest  possible 
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knot.  I’ve  wondered  since  if  the  toilet  was  becoming.  I 
didn’t  stop  to  wonder  then. 

Pulling  Jack’s  cap  over  my  eyes,  I  rushed  down  the  stairs 
two  steps  at  once,  got  out  my  bicycle,  lighted  the  lamp, 
mounted — oh,  the  delight  of  a  flying  mount! — and  began  my 
ride  against  time.  Most  of  the  way  lay  through  the  park, 
and  it  was  up  grade  almost  the  entire  distance.  Every  cyclist 
knows  what  that  means.  I  struggled  on,  my  breath  coming 
in  gasps,  my  knees  aching,  the  perspiration  dripping  from  my 
nose,  and  my  affection  for  Aunt  Anabel  decreasing  in  geo¬ 
metrical  progression  with  every  foot  of  ground  I  traveled.  It 
seemed  a  lifetime — it  really  was  about  fifteen  minutes- — and 
when  I  reached  my  destination  I  had  just  strength  enough 
left  to  dismount  and  pull  the  bell. 

Out  upon  the  steps  again  at  last,  with  the  precious  medi¬ 
cine  clasped  closely  in  m}T  hand,  eight  minutes  to  spare,  and 
the  road  a  down  grade.  Away,  away  on  wings  of  air !  What 
delight  can  compare  with  bicycling?  Now  coasting  down  a 
long  hill,  now  dashing  over  a  level  space,  cheeks  aglow,  heart 
palpitating,  every  nerve  in  my  body  quivering  with  a  sense 
of  keen  enjoyment.  Away,  away,  time  is  flying !  Past  trees, 
past  people,  past  other  bicyclists  jogging  along  at  a  more  se¬ 
date  pace.  What  can  they  know  of  the  exhilaration  of  a  ride 
like  this?  What  can — 

“  Hold  up  there,  young  man  ! 

Heavens!  a  policeman,  and  I  had  been  scorching  through 
the  park.  I  veered  to  one  side  of  his  outstretched  arms, 
dodged  past  them,  and  pedaled  desperately. 

“You  will,  will  you?  Here,  Mike,  scorcher!  ” 

I  heard  his  shrill  whistle — I  caught  the  glimpse  of  a  bicy¬ 
cle  policeman- — then  I  humped  myself  over  the  machine,  and 
rode  for  my  life.  Another  moment,  and.  the  quiet  park  had 
become  a  tumult  of  noise  and  activity.  Respectable  citizens 
and  street  Arabs  alike  urged  me  forward. 

“  Three  cheers  for  the  little  fellow!  ” 

“  I’ll  bet  on  the  policeman!  ” 

“  Keep  it  up  for  a  mile,  youngster,  and  you’ll  wind  him  !  ” 
“Good  for  you,  Johnny,  the  cops  don’t  own  the  earth!  ” 
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“  Go  it!” 

And  I  went — bending  low  over  the  handle-bars,  blinded, 
dizzy,  ray  thoughts  in  a  tumult,  my  breath  coming  in  gasps ! 
Down  a  hill  at  break-neck  speed,  gaining  on  the  policeman — 
I  heard  him  swear  behind  me — but  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts, 
losing  ground  on  the  level  stretch  beyond.  Could  I  dash 
across  the  path  in  front  of  those  swiftly  trotting  horses? 
Could  I?  I  must.  I  felt  their  warm  breath  upon  my  cheek, 
but  I  was  past,  and  the  policeman  with  a  whole  army  of  cy¬ 
clists  waiting  on  the  other  side.  Away,  away,  upon  the 
other  down  grade — but  the  long  ride  had  begun  to  tell.  My 
breath  was  giving  out — horrors!  my  hair  had  come  down!  — 
and  as  I  turned  my  head  1  saw  that  stern  policeman,  like 
Nemesis,  still  dogging  my  track.  Visions  of  defeat,  of  cap¬ 
ture,  of  staring  headlines  in  the  newspapers  accompanied  by 
my  photograph — how  could  I  ever  survive  the  disgrace? 
What  would  Aunt  Anabel  do?  What  would  become  of  the 
diamonds  f 

“  Whoop  her  up,  Billy  !  ” 

“  Beatin’  the  world’s  record,  young  man  ?  ” 

My  throat  was  contracted,  my  mouth  parched,  my  eyes 
starting  from  their  sockets.  I  heard  the  policeman’s  labored 
breathing  close  behind  me;  across  a  crowded  thoroughfare, 
then — then,  oh,  blessed  gight ! — there  was  our  street.  If  I 
could  only  gain  time  enough  to  spring  up  the  steps  and  un¬ 
lock  the  door,  I  would  escape.  The  thought  inspired  me. 
With  the  last  efforts  of  my  failing  strength  1  pushed  on.  I 
was  gaining.  Nearer,  nearer — only  four  doors  more — three 
— two,  victory — victory!  Crash!  Bang!  Moon,  stars, 
everything!  Two  bicycles  in  ruins  upon  the  ground,  a  young 
man  addressing  me  furiously  : 

“Look  here,  why  didn’t  you  keep  to  the  right  ?  What 
business  had  you  to  be  riding  at  that  pace  anyway,  you — 
Good  heavens,  it’s  a  girl!  ” 

Richard  Saunderson,  our  new  member !  I  prayed  for  the 
earth  to  open  and  swallow  me  up,  but  it  didn’t;  then  I  prayed 
he  wouldn’t  recognize  me,  and  that  also  was  futile. 

“  Miss  Stuyvesant!  ”  he  gasped. 
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“I’m  not — I  mean — oil,  I  don’t  know  what  you’ll  think, 
but  it  was  so  late  at  night  and  aunt  was  sick,  and — ” 

Policeman,  coming  forward  and  laying  a  heavy  hand  upon 
my  shoulder : 

“Oh,  I’ve  caught  ye  at  last,  me  smart  young  man.  An’ 
you’ll  have  a  pretty  foine  to —  ” 

“Release  that  lady,  sir.  I  am  the  person  at  fault.” 

“  Laidy — is  it  ?  Begorra,  I  got  the  wrong  one.  Then 
why  didn'^  yez  sthop  when  I  hollered  to  ye,  young  feller  ? 
It’s  a  pretty  chase  ye’ve  given  me,  and  ye’ll  spind  the  night 
at  the  station  for  it ;  an’  if  the  laidy  wants  to  enter  a  com¬ 
plaint  for  smashin’  her  bike — ” 

“Perhaps,”  suggested  Mr.  Saunderson,  “she  will  grant 
me  permission  to  call  at  some  future  time  and  explain  my 
conduct.” 

I  stretched  out  my  hands  after  their  retreating  figures  in 
helpless,  impotent  anguish. 

“Yes,  yes — please — do  call  !  ”  I  shrieked. 

Then  they  passed  out  of  sight,  and  I  unlocked  the  front 
door,  and  rushed  up  the  stairs  just  as  the  clock  struck  ten. 

“  Darling  auntie,  here  are  your  powders  !  ” 

He  did  call,  and — and — well,  he  has  kept  on  calling  ever 
since;  and  auntie  was  so  pleased  with  my  promptness  in  re¬ 
turning  with  the  medicine  that  she’s  promised  me  the  diamond 
necklace  for  a  wedding-present. 


FRANKLIN  AND  THE  GOUT. 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 

[This  may  be  given  either  as  a  dialogue  or  as  a  reading.  If  given  as 
a  dialogue,  the  Gout  should  be  represented  by  a  tall,  sepulchral  figure 
in  black  draperies  and  with  a  thin  black  veil  over  the  face.] 

Franklin  [seated  in  arm  chair  with  foot ,  swathed  in 
bandages,  resting  upon  a  stool].  Eh!  Oh!  Eh!  What  have 
I  done  to  merit  these  cruel  sufferings? 

Gout  [speaJcing  from  outside ].  Many  things.  You  have 
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ate  and  drunk  too  freely,  and  too  much  indulged  those  legs 
of  yours  in  their  indolence. 

Franklin.  Who  is  it  that  accuses  me? 

Gout  [advancing  to  front].  It  is  I,  even  I,  the  Gout. 

Franklin.  What!  My  enemy  in  person? 

Gout.  No,  not  your  enemy. 

Franklin.  I  repeat  it, — my  enemy;  for  you  would  not 
only  torment  my  body  to  death,  but  ruin  my  good  name;  you 
reproach  me  as  a  glutton  and  a  tippler.  Now  all  the  world 
that  knows  me  will  allow  that  I  am  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other. 

Gout.  The  world  may  think  as  it  pleases;  but  I  very  well 
know  the  quantity  of  meat  and  drink  proper  for  a  man  who 
takes  a  reasonable  degree  of  exercise  would  be  too  much  for 
another  who  never  takes  any. 

Franklin.  I  take — eh!  oh! — as  much  exercise — eh! — as 
lean,  Mine.  Gout.  You  know  my  sedentary  state,  and  on 
that  account  it  would  seem,  Mine.  Gout,  as  if  you  might  spare 
me  a  little,  seeing  it  is  not  altogether  my  fault. 

Gout.  Not  a  jot.  Your  rhetoric  and  your  politeness  are 
thrown  away.  If  your  situation  in  life  is  a  sedentary  one, 
your  amusements,  at  least,  should  be  active.  But  let  us  ex¬ 
amine  your  course  of  life.  While  the  mornings  are  long, 
instead  of  gaining  an  appetite  by  exercise,  you  amuse  your¬ 
self  with  books  and  pamphlets,  which  commonly  are  not  worth 
the  reading.  Then  you  eat  an  inordinate  breakfast  with  much 
of  cream  and  buttered  toast;  and  immediately  afterward  sit 
down  to  write  at  your  desk,  or  converse  with  persons  who 
call  upon  business.  Thus  the  time  passes  until  one  o’clock. 
All  this  I  might  pardon,  in  regard,  as  you  say,  to  your  seden¬ 
tary  condition.  But  what  is  your  custom  after  dinner?  Walk¬ 
ing  in  the  beautiful  gardens  of  those  friends  with  whom  you 
have  dined  would  be  the  choice  of  men  of  sense ;  yours  is  to 
be  fixed  down  to  chess,  where  you  are  found  engaged  for  two 
or  three  hours.  Fie,  then,  Mr.  Franklin!  But  amid  my  dis 
course,  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  administer  my  wholesome  cor¬ 
rections;  so  take  that  twinge, — and  that.  [Jabs  at  him  with 
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a  sharp  stick ,  which  has  heretofore  been  concealed  in  the  folds 
of  drapery.  ] 

Franklin.  Oh!  Eh!  It  is  not  fair  to  say  I  take  no  exer¬ 
cise,  when  I  do  very  often,  going  out  to  dine  and  returning 
in  my  carriage. 

Gout.  Flatter  yourself  no  longer  that  half  an  hour’s  air¬ 
ing  in  ypur  carriage  deserves  the  name  of  exercise.  Provi¬ 
dence  has  appointed  few  to  roll  in  carriages,  while  he  has 
given  to  all  a  pair  of  legs,  which  are  machines  infinitely  more 
commodious  and  serviceable.  Be  grateful,  then,  and  make  a 
proper  use  of  yours.  Behold  your  fair  friend  at  Auteui! ,  alady 
who  received  from  bounteous  nature  more  really  useful  science 
than  half-a-dozen  such  pretenders  as  you  have  been  able  to 
extract  from  all  your  books.  When  she  honors  you  with  a 
visit,  it  is  on  foot.  She  walks  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  leaves 
indolence  to  be  endured  by  her  horses.  In  this  you  see  at 
once  the  preservative  of  her  health  and  personal  charms.  But 
when  you  go  to  Auteuil  you  must  have  your  carriage,  though 
it  is  no  farther  from  Passy  to  Auteuil  than  from  Auteuil  to 
Passy. 

Franklin.  Your  reasonings  grow  very  tiresome. 

Gout.  I  stand  corrected.  I  will  be  silent  and  continue 
my  office.  Take  that,  and  that,  [fobs  at  him  with  stick.] 

Franklin.  Oh!  Oli-h  !  Talk  on,  I  pray  you  ! 

Gout.  No,  no;  I  have  a  good  number  of  twinges  for  you 
to-night,  and  you  may  be  sure  of  some  more  to-morrow. 

Franklin.  What,  with  such  a  fever!  I  shall  go  dis¬ 
tracted.  Oh!  Eh!  Can  no  one  bear  it  for  me  ? 

Gout.  Ask  that  of  your  horses.  They  have  served  you 
faithfully. 

Franklin.  How  can  you  so  cruelly  sport  with  my  tor¬ 
ments? 

Gout.  Sport!  I  am  very  serious.  I  have  here  a  list  of 
offenses  against  your  own  health  distinctly  written,  and  can 
justify  every  stroke  inflicted  upon  you.  Do  you  remember 
how  often  you  have  promised  yourself,  the  following  morn¬ 
ing,  a  walk  in  your  garden,  and  have  violated  your  promise, 
alleging  at  one  time  it  was  too  cold,  at  another  too  warm,  too 
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windy,  too  moist,  or  what  else  you  pleased ;  when  in  truth 
it  was  nothing  but  your  insuperable  love  of  ease? 

Franklin.  That  I  confess  may  have  happened  occasional¬ 
ly,- — probably  ten  times  in  a  year. 

Gout.  Your  confession  is  very  far  short  of  the  truth;  the 
gross  amount  is  199  times. 

Franklin.  I  am  convinced  now  of  the  justness  of  poor 
Richard’s  remark:  “Our  debts  and  our  sins  are  always 
greater  than  we  think  for.  ’  ’ 

Gout.  So  it  is.  You  philosophers  are  sages  in  your 
maxims,  and  fools  in  your  conduct. 

Franklin.  But  do  you  charge,  among  my  crimes,  that  I 
return  in  my  carriage  from  dinner? 

Gout.  Certainly ;  for  having  been  seated  all  the  while, 
you  can  not  object  to  the  fatigue  of  the  day,  and  can  not  want, 
therefore,  the  relief  of  a  carriage. 

Franklin.  What,  then,  would  you  have  me  do  with  it? 

Gout.  Burn  it,  if  you  choose;  or,  if  you  dislike  that  pro¬ 
posal,  here’s  another  for  you :  Observe  the  poor  peasants 
who  work  in  the  vineyards  and  grounds  about  the  village  of 
Passy.  You  may  find  every  day  four  or  hve  old  men  and 
women,  bent  by  weight  of  years  and  too  long  and  great;  labor. 
After  a  most  fatiguing  day,  these  people  have  to  trudge  a 
mile  or  two  to  their  smoky  huts.  Order  your  coachman  to 
set  them  down.  This  is  an  act  that  will  be  good  for  your 
soul ;  and  if  you  return  from  dinner  on  foot,  that  will  be 
good  for  your  body. 

Franklin.  Ah,  how  tiresome  you  are! 

Gout.  Well,  then,  to  my  office;  it  should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  I  am  your  physician.  There  [jabbing  with  stick]. 

Franklin.  Oh-h-h!  what  a  devil  of  a  physician  ! 

Gout.  How  ungrateful  you  are  to  say  so !  Is  it  not  I 
who,  in  the  character  of  your  physician,  have  saved  you  from 
tLe  palsy,  dropsy,  and  apoplexy,  one  or  other  of  which  would 
have  done  for  you  long  ago,  but  for  me?  Now  to  our  busi¬ 
ness — there ! 

Franklin.  Oh!  Oh!  For  Heaven’s  sake  leave  me,  and 
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I  promise  faithfully  never  more  to  play  at  chess,  but  to  take 
exercise  daily  and  live  temperately. 

Gout.  I  know  you  too  well.  You  promise  fair;  but 
after  a  few  months  of  good  health  your  fine  promises  will  be 
forgotten  like  the  forms  of  the  last  year’s  clouds.  Let  us 
then  finish  the  account,  and  I  will  go.  But  I  leave  you  with 
the  assurance  of  visiting  you  again,  at  the  proper  time  and 
place. 


AN  OLD  MAID’S  WARNING. 


MATTIE  M.  CAS  LIN. 

THE  reason  why  I’m  single  now,  so  many  people  want  to 
know. 

Because  I  never  was  a  wife,  don’t  think  I  never  had  a  beau. 
Look  yonder  at  that  handsome  house,  with  which  its  neigh¬ 
bors  can't  compare. 

But  for  one  silly,  sad  mistake,  I  might  have  been  the  mistress 
there. 

As  Shakespeare  says,  “lend  me  your  ears,”  and  I’ll  unfold  a 
thrillin’  tale, 

How  hard  I  tried  to  do  my  part — t’was  tryin’  hard  that  made 
'  me  fail. 

Lem  Larkins  was  a  handsome  youth,  although  his  head  was 
red  as  fire. 

You  see  since  he  has  got  so  rich,  they’ve  dropped  the  Lem  and 
call  him  Squire. 

And  when  he  came  a-courtin’  me,  thinkin*  to  do  my  part  up 
brown, 

I  went  and  bought  a  book  on  love,  the  first  time  that  I  went 
to  town. 

It  said  that  “  no  ”  in  love  means  “  yes,”  and  then  went  on  to 
give  the  way 

In  which  the  courtin’  should  be  done,  and  what  the  lovers 
both  should  say. 
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The  maiden  first  should  answer  “  dSTo ;  ”  then  when  the  lover 
shows  distress, 

Should  drop  her  head  upon  his  breast,  and  blush  and  sigli  and 
answer  “Yes.” 

And  so  when  Lemuel  Larkins  said,  “Dear  Betsy,  won’t  you 
marry  me  ?  ” 

I  blushed,  and  hanging  down  my  head,  did  shyly  answer, 
“  No,  sir-ee.  ” 

But  la!  he  flopped  up  from  his  chair,  and  off  he  started  for 
the  gate, 

And  though  I  shouted  “Lemuel,  dear!  ”  it  was  no  use — he 
wouldn’t  wait. 

He  never  spoke  to  me  again.  Now  why  I’m  single  you  may 
guess. 

I  tell  yon,  girls,  don’t  risk  a  “  No  ”  upon  a  chance  to  answer 


“  Yes.” 


A  SPOILED  CHILD 


RICHARD  H.  HORNE. 


HE  whole  family  came  in  with  Darling  Petkin  in  the 


Jl  centre,  mounted  upon  the  left  shoulder  of  Uncle  Ben¬ 
jamin,  where  he  sat  with  a  drum  slung  around  his  neck, 
beating  furiously  with  both  sticks.  At  length,  the  general 
tumult  ceased  and  the  shrill  voice  of  Darling  Petkin  enun¬ 
ciated  : 

“Yah,  on’y  nook  a’  me.” 

When  the  various  greetings  of  the  family  had  been  ex¬ 
changed,  Aunt  Nancy  observed  that  it  wanted  half  an  hour 
of  dinner,  and  drew  a  roll  of  paper  from  her  pocket. 

“  Oh,  do,  Aunt  Nancy,”  exclaimed  several  voices.  “  Oh, 
do  read  it.” 

She  began :  “  The  production  of  a  rational  essay  on  infant 
education  is  at  once  an  undertaking  and  an  event  of  the 
most — ” 

Rub-a-dub-a-dub.  Aunt  Nancy’s  theoretic  essay  was 
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compelled  to  proceed  with  an  obligato  accompaniment  on  the 
drum  by  Darling  Petkin. 

“‘The  production  of  a  rational — ’  ”  -rack,  tack-a-tack, 
dub ,  dub! — “  ‘  a  rational  system  of — ’  ” rub! — “  ‘infant — ’  ” 
dub! — “  ‘  education, - — ’  My  dearest  child,  pray  stop  for 
only  a  few  minutes!  ” — rub-a-dub-a-dub! — “  ‘  The  produc¬ 
tion,’  I  repeat,  ‘of  a  rational  system  of — ’  ”  row-de-dow! — 
“  ‘of  infant  education  ’ — My' darling,  pray  wait  a  minute  !— 
‘is  at  once  an  undertaking  and  an  event  of — ’  ”  ti-ti-rub! — 
“  ‘  the  most — ’  ”  ri-tum-dub! — “  ‘  vital  importance — ’  ” 

Aunt  Nancy’s  learned  essay  on  infant  education  was  quite 
overwhelmed. 

“  Bless  his  dear,  sweet  face,”  murmured  mamma,  “he’s 
so  fond  of  his  drum,  Aunt  Nancy.” 

Whereupon  everyone  in  the  room,  except  one  personage, 
uttered  some  ejaculation  of  admiration.  That  one  personage 
was  Air.  Scrope  Belly  field,  a  corpulent,  elderly  gentleman,  who 
had  arrived  in  his  own  carriage  at  the  same  time  as  the  batch 
of  uncles  and  aunts. 

The  dinner-bell  now  resounded  from  the  hall.  The  whole 
family  took  their  seats  at  the  table. 

“  Shall  I  help  you  to  a  little  soup,  Mr.  Bellyfield?  ” 

“  Thank  you,  madam,”  answered  the  gentleman. 

“  Me,  too,  mamma, — me,  too.” 

“  Yes,  my  dear, — there,  love, — I’ll  just  give  him  a  spoon¬ 
ful  to  begin  with.  I  know  Mr.  Bellyfield  will  excuse  it.” 

“Me,  mamma,  me.” 

We  will  pass  over  the  dinner.  The  dessert  was  placed 
upon  the  table.  The  guests  now  bethought  them  of  Merry 
Christmas,  and  were  desirous  of  talking  of  old  times.  It  was 
now  thought  a  little  effort  might  cautiously  be  made  to  get 
Darling  Petkin  upstairs. 

“  Will  my  sweetest  go  to  bed?  ” 

“  No,  I  sarn’t, — sarn’t  go-a-bed.” 

“Aunt  Nancy,”  pursued  mamma,  “  has  got  a  little  finger 
that  knows  its  time.  Aunt  Nancy’s  little  finger  says 
it’s  very  late;  and  darling  will  go  to  his  bed, — won’t  he?  ” 

“  No,  no,  no,”  squealed  the  peevish  Petkin. 
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“Ay,  do  goey,  love,”  echoed  Aunt  Nancy,  in  the  tender- 
est  voice.  “  Oh,  don’t  heat  mamma!  You’ve  hit  her  on  the 
chin.  ” 

Here  poor  mamma  made  a  show  of  crying,  during  which 
the  sweet  lamb  settled  himself  in  her  lap  and  fell  fast  asleeo. 
He  was  then  carried  to  bed.  Now  did  all  present  take  a 
fresh  breath,  and  reverting  to  Merry  Christmas,  prepare  to 
have  a  pleasant  hour. 

“And  now,”  quoth  Mr.  Meredith,  “  and  now,  I  have  to 
propose  a  toast.” 

A  loud  yell  from  the  nursery  arrested  progress,  and  the 
tumultuous  entrance  of  Darling  Petkin  rendered  the  speaker 
quite  inaudible.  The  spoiled  child  was  in  his  nightgown  and 
nightcap.  His  drum  was  slung  around  his  neck;  he  had  a 
sword  at  his  side,  and  a  drum-stick  in  one  hand.  In  the 
very  middle  of  the  table  did  he  insist  upon  being  placed. 
Then,  by  a  whirl  of  his  gun,  the  sweet  lamb  smote  a  tall 
candle,  which,  falling  sideways,  touched  the  head-dress  of 
Grandmamma  Thompson  and  set  it  in  a  blaze.  With  a  loud 
screaming:  “  Take  me,  mamma,”  he  flew  along  the  table 
to  mamma’s  expanded  arms,  and  in  doing  so,  overturned  a 
heavy,  cut-glass  decanter,  which  rolled  off  the  table  and  fell 
with  one  edge  upon  the  toe  of  Mr.  Scrope  Bellyfield.  When 
the  blaze  and  the  confusion  had  subsided,  that  gentleman  rose 
to  his  feet. 

“What  was  I  invited  here  to  attend,”  he  demanded,  in¬ 
dignantly,  “  a  Christmas  party,  or  a  baby  exhibition?  Did  I 
come  to  enjoy  myself,  or  to  have  that  depraved  infant  toss 
filbert  maggots  into  my  waistcoat,  and  squirt  orange-juice 
over  my  very  face?  Talk  of  system — -theory — infant  educa¬ 
tion,  indeed!  There  is  not  one  idea  entertained  upjn  the 
subject  by  that  child’s  grandmother,  uncles,  aunts,  or  any  of 
his  relations  that  is  not  directly  the  opposite  of  right.  A  more 
ruinous  system  could  scarcely  be  invented  by  the  most  elabo¬ 
rate  intention  of 'mischief.  You  think  I  say  all  this  only  be¬ 
cause  he  has  flung  a  decanter  upon  my  toe;  but  I  don’t.  It 
is  the  pain,  sir,  which  shot  the  truth  out  of  me  all  of  a  lump.” 

With  these  words  Mr.  Scrope  Bellyfield  floundered  out  of 
the  room,  and  left  the  house,  never  again  to  set  foot  in  it. 
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THE  NINE  SUITORS. 


A  BRITISH  ship  at  anchor  lay 
In  the  harbor  of- Hew  York; 

The  stevedores  were  packing  her 
With  Yankee  beef  and  pork. 

Hine  slim  young  men  went  up  the  plank. 
And  they  were  tall  and  g_>od; 

But  none  of  them  had  ever  loved, 

They  said  they  never  would. 

But  whether  they  wouldn’t, 

Or  whether  they  couldn’t, 

Or  their  mothers  said  they  shouldn’t, 
The  world  will  never  know. 

The  passengers  were  all  on  board ; 

The  vessel  got  up  steam, 

And  floated  down  the  river,  like 
The — ah — something  of  a  dream. 

A  pretty  girl  came  up  on  deck, 

And  near  the  railing  stood ; 

She  never  loved  a  fellow-man, 

And  said  she  never  would. 

But  whether  she  couldn’t, 

Or  whether  she  wouldn  t, 

Or  her  father  said  she  shouldn’t, 

The  world  will  never  know. 

The  nine  young  men  stood  in  a  row, 

Each  trying  not  to  stare ; 

The  lady  looked  embarrassed,  and 
They  offered  her  a  chair. 

The  nine  young  swells  were  very  rich, 
And  it  was  understood 
That  each  of  them  could  marry 
Whatever  girl  he  would. 

But  whether  he  couldn’t, 
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Or  whether  he  wouldn’t, 

Or  the  lady  said  he  shouldn’t, 

The  world  will  never  know. 

So  things  went  on  as  usual, 

The  weather  soon  grew  thick, 

The  nine  young  men  were  gallant, 

The  pretty  girl  was  sick. 

She  certainly  was  charming, 

When  they  brought  her  dainty  food: 

“I’d  eat  it  all,  now,  really 
And  truly,  if  I  could.” 

But  whether  she  couldn’t, 

Or  whether  she  wouldn’t, 

Or  her  stomach  said  she  shouldn’t, 
The  world  will  never  know. 

The  nine  young  men  came  up  on  deck, 
Each  in  his  Sunday  clothes, 

And  went  abaft  the  wheel-house, 

In  order  to  propose. 

The  lady  had  no  preference, 

But  said  that,  if  she  could, 

She’d  marry  every  one  of  them, 

But  it  wasn’t  any  good. 

But  whether  she  couldn’t, 

Or  whether  she  wouldn’t, 

Or  that  custom  said  she  shouldn’t, 
The  world  will  never  know. 

The  lady  asked  the  captain  how 
She  ever  should  decide. 

Said  he  :  “  The  love  of  those  young  men 
Should  certainly  he  tried.” 

So,  when  they  all  were  present, 

She  fell  into  the  sea; 

And  eight  of  them  jumped  after  her, 

The  ninth — oh!  where  was  he? 

Now  whether  he  couldn’t  (jump), 
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Or  whether  he  wouldn’t  (swim), 

Or  the  captain  said  he  shouldn’t  (try), 
The  world  will  never  know. 

Once  fairly  out  of  the  water,  she 
Went  up  to  him  and  said  : 

“  Dear  sir,  you  are  a  solid  man, 

And  have  a  level  head  ; 

So,  without  further  parley, 

Or  hint  of  a  pretense, 

I  agree  to  marry  you,  sir, 

For  you  have  common  sense.” 

So  her  father  said  he  couldn’t, 

And  her  mother  said  she  wouldn’t, 
And  the  captain  said  she  shouldn’t— 
Refuse  to  give  consent. 


BECAUSE. 


I  SIT  upon  the  mountain  top, 
I  breathe  the  summer  air, 
I  sit  upon  the  mountain  top — 
Because — I  have  no  chair. 

A  sweet  girl  sits  beside  me, 

The  reason  is  implied, 

The  sweet  girl  sits  beside  me — 
Because — I’m  by  her  side. 

I  ask  her  if  she  loves  me 
Better  than  al1  her  beaux; 

I  ask  her  if  she  loves  me — 
Because — I  know  she  knows. 

She  says  she  will  not  tell  me, 
And  as  I  rise  to  go, 
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She  says  she  will  not  tell  me — 
Because— she  knows  I  know. 

Oh !  Please  now  leave  us  quickly, 
Do  not  hesitate  or  pause; 

Oh!  Please  now  leave  us  quickly! 
Because — well — just  because. 


SIX  LOVE-LETTERS. 


A  RE  there  any  more  of  those  letters?  ” 

13L  When  her  father  asked  this  question,  in  an  awful 
tone,  Lucilla  Richmond  could  not  say  “  No,”  and  dared  not 
say  “  Yes,’’  but  as  an  intermediate  course  burst  into  tears 
and  sobbed  behind  her  handkerchief. 

“  Bring  them  to  me,  Lucilla,”  said  her  father,  as  if  she 
had  answered  him,  as  indeed  she  had ;  and  the  girl,  trem¬ 
bling  and  weeping,  arose  to  obey  him. 

Then  Mrs.  Richmond,  her  daughter’s  own  self  grown 
older,  came  behind  her  husband’s  chair  and  patted  him  on 
the  shoulder. 

“  Please  don’t  be  hard  with  her,  my  dear,”  she  said, 
coaxingly.  “  He’s  a  nice  young  man,  and  it’s  all  our  fault 
after  all,  as  much  as  hers.” 

“  Perhaps  you  approve  of  the  whole  affair,  ma’am,”  said 
Mr.  Richmond. 

UI — no— that  is  I  only — ”  gasped  the  little  woman;  and 
hearing  Lucilla  coming,  she  sank  into  a  chair,  blaming  herself 
dreadfully  for  not  having  been  present  at  all  her  daughter’s 
music  lessons  during  the  last  year. 

“  It  was  inexcusable  in  a  poor  music  teacher,  who  should 
have  known  his  place,”  Mr.  Richmond  declared;  and  he 
clutched  the  little  perfumed  billet  that  had  fallen  into  his 
hands,  as  he  might  a  scorpion,  and  waited  for  the  others  with 
a  look  upon  his  face  which  told  of  no  softening.  At  last  six 
little  white  envelopes  tied  together  with  blue  ribbons  were 
laid  at  his  elbow  by  his  trembling  daughter. 
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“  Lock  these  up  until  I  return  home  this  evening,” 
he  said  to  hisAvife;  “I  will  read  them  then.  Meanwhile 
Lucilla  is  not  to  see  this  music  teacher  on  any  pretense 
whatever.  ’  ’ 

Mr.  Richmond  put  on  his  hat  and  departed,  and  Lucilla 
and  her  mother  took  the  opportunity  of  falling  into  each 
other’s  arms. 

“  It  is  so  naughty  of  you,”  said  Mrs.  Richmond.  “But 
oh,  dear,  I  can’t  blame  you.  I  was  exactly  so  Avith  ypur 
father,  and  my  father  objected  because  of  his  poverty.  He 
used  to  be  very  romantic  himself  in  those  old  times.  Such 
letters  as  he  Avrote  to  me.  I  have  them  in  my  desk  yet.  He 
said  he’d  die  if  I  refused  him.” 

“  So  does  Fred,”  said  Lucilla. 

“  And  that  life  would  be  worthless  without  me,  and  about 
my  being  beautiful, — I’m  sure  he  ought  to  sympathize  a  lit¬ 
tle,”  said  Mrs.  Richmond. 

She  went  into  her  own  room  to  put  the  letters  into  her 
desk;  and  as  she  placed  them  into  one  of  the  pigeonholes, 
she  saw  in  another  a  bundle,  tied  exactly  as  these  were,  and 
drew  it  out.  These  letters  were  to  a  Lucilla  also,  one  who 
had  received  them  twenty  years  before.  A  strange  idea  came 
into  Mrs.  Richmond’s  mind. 

When  she  left  the  desk  she  looked  guilty  and  frightened. 
The  dinner-hour  arrived,  and  Avith  it  came  her  husband, 
angered  and  more  determined  than  ever.  The  meal  was 
passed  in  silence;  then,  having  adjourned  to  the  parlor,  Mr. 
Richmond  seated  himself  in  a  great  armchair,  and  demanded 
in  a  voice  of  thunder : 

“  Those  absurd  letters,  if  you  please.  Six  letters — six  shame¬ 
ful  pieces  of  deception,  Lucilla,”  said  the  indignant  parent. 
“  I  am  shocked  that  a  child  of  mine  should  practice  such  du¬ 
plicity.  Hem!  let  me  see.  Humber  one,  I  believe.  June, 
and  this  is  December.  Half  a  year  you  have  deceived 
us  then,  Lucilla.  Let  me  see — ah!  ‘  From  the  first  moment  I 
adored  you,’ — bah!  Nonsense.  People  don’tfall  in  love  in 
that  absurd  manner.  ‘  With  your  smiles  for  a  goal,  I  would 
win  both  fame  and  fortune,  poor  as  I  am !  ’  Fiddlesticks, 
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Lucilla!  A  man  who  has  common  sense  would  always  wait 
until  he  had  a  fair  commencement  before  lie  proposed  to  a 
girl.  Praising  your  beauty,  eh  !  ‘  The  loveliest  creature  I 

ever  saw !  ’  Exaggeration,  my  dear.  You  are  not  plain, 
but  such  flattery  is  absurd.  ‘Must  hear  from  you  or  die!  ’ 
Dear,  dear,  dear— how  absurd.” 

Mr.  Richmond  dropped  the  first  letter  and  picked  up 
another. 

t“  The  same  stuff,’’  he  commented.  “  I  hope  you  do  not 
believe  a  word  he  says.  Ah!  now  in  number  three  he  calls 
you  ‘  an  angel!  ’  He’s  romantic,  upon  my  soul!  And  what 
is  this?  ‘  Those  who  forbid  me  to  see  you  can  find  no  fault 
with  me  but  my  poverty.  I  am  honest — I  am  earnest  in  my 
efforts.  I  am  by  birth  a  gentleman,  and  I  love  you  from  the 
depths  of  my  soul.  Do  not  let  them  sell' you  for  gold, 
Lucilla.’  Great  heavens,  what  impertinence  to  your 
parents!  ” 

“  I  don’t  remember  Fred’s  saying  anything  of  that  kind,” 
said  poor  little  Lucilla.  “  He  never  knew  you  would  object.” 

Mr.  Richmond  shook  his  head,  frowned  and  then  read  on 
until  the  last  sheet  lay  under  his  hand.  Then  with  an  ejacu¬ 
lation  of  rage,  he  sprang  to  his  feet. 

“  Infamous!  ”  he  cried.  “  I’ll  go  to  him  this  instant — 
I’ll  horsewhip  him,  I’ll — I’ll  murder  him!  As  for  you,  by 
Jove,  I’ll  send  yon  to  a  convent.  Elope — elope  with  a  music 
teacher!  Here,  John,  call  a  cab,  I - ” 

“  Oh,  papa!  you  are  crazy!  ’’  said  Lucilla.  “  Frederick 
never  proposed  such  a  thing.  Let  me  see  the  letter.  Oh, 
that  is  not  Fred’s— upon  my  word  it  is  not.  Do  look,  papa, 
it  is  dated  twenty  years  back,  and  Frederick’s  name  is  not 
Charles!  Papa,  these  are  your  letters  to  mamma,  written 
long  ago.  Mother’s  name  is  Lucilla,  you  know.” 

Mr.  Richmond  sat  down  in  his  armchair  in  silence,  very 
red  in  the  face. 

“  How  did  this  occur?  ”  he  said,  sternly;  and  little  Mrs. 
Richmond,  retreating  into  a  corner,  with  her  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes,  sobbed  : 

“  I  did  it  on  purpose!  You  know,  Charles,  it’s  so  long 
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ago,  and  1  thought  you  might  not  exactly  remember  how  you 
fell  in  love  with  me  at  first  sight;  how  papa  and  mamma 
objected,  and  how,  at  last,  we  ran  away  together;  and  it 
seemed  to  me  if  we  could  bring  it  back  all  plainly  to  you  as 
it  was  then,  we  might  let;  Lucilla  marry  the  man  she  loves, 
who  is  good,  if  he  is  not  rich.  I  do  not  need  it  to  be 
brought  back  any  plainer  myself ;  women  have  more  time  to 
remember,  you  know.  And  we’ve  been  very  happy — have 
we  not?  ” 

Mr.  Richmond  certainly  could  not  deny  that.  The  little 
ruse  was  favorable  to  the  young  music  teacher,  who  had  really 
been  only  sentimental,  and  had  not  gone  one  half  so  far  as  an 
elopement;  and  in  due  course  of  time  the  two  were  married 
with  all  the  pomp  and  grandeur  befitting  the  nuptials  of  a 
wealthy  merchant’s  daughter,  with  the  perfect  approbation  of 
Lucilla’s  father. 


WHAT  THE  LORD  HIGH  CHAMBERLAIN  SAID. 


VIRGINIA  WOODWARD  CLOUD. 

LITTLE  Prince  Carl  he  stole  away 

From  the  gold-laced  guard  and  the  powdered  page, 
And  the  ladies-in-waiting,  who,  night  and  day, 

Kept  their  bird  in  a  gilded  cage. 

Alone  in  the  twilight,  gray  and  dim, 

He  climbed  on  the  carven  chair  of  state, 

But  never  an  auditor  was  to  be  seen, 

Save  the  pea-green  cockatoo  perched  in  his  swing! 

And  rebellion  shone  in  His  Highness’  eyes : 

“  When  I  am  a  king,  full  grown,’’  said  he, 

“I  fear  there  is  going  to  be  a  surprise 

At  some  of  the  things  this  court  shall  see ! 

“With  the  Dowager  Duchess  I  shall  begin. 

When  I  say,  ‘Stand  forth!’  she  shall  bow  her  low. 
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‘  For  me  to  jump,  you  have  said  was  a  sin ; 

I  command  you  to  jump  wherever  you  go.’ 

“The  court  physician  I  next  shall  take: 

‘And  you,  I  hear,  have  decided  it  best 

That  I,  your  monarch,  shall  not  eat  cake, — 

Plum  cake,  too,  of  the  very  best ! 

“  ‘Well,  you  are  to  eat  a  gallon  of  rice, 

And  nothing  besides,  for  every  meal ; 

I  am  sure ’tis  quite  “wholesome,”  “nourishing,”  “nice,5’ 
And  I  know  quite  well  just  how  you  feel!’ 

“  Now  let  the  Lord  Chamberlain  have  a  care!  ” 

His  Highness’  voice  took  a  terrible  ring ; 

He  rumpled  his  curls  of  yellow  hair, 

And  the  pea-green  cockatoo  shook  in  its  swing! 

“  ‘  Down  !  Get  down  on  your  knocking  knees, 

Down  with  your  smile  and  your  snuff-box,  too!  ’ 

I  will  thunder,  ‘  and  now  ’tis  time,  if  you  please, 

To  settle  an  old,  old  score  with  you  ! 

“  ‘  What  became  of  those  three  white  mice 
That  crept  from  the  royal  nursery  door, 

After  you  said,  if  they  did  it  twice 

They  should  never  be  heard  of  any  more? 

“  ‘  I  know,  for  I  heard  the  little  one  squeak, 

And  I  ran  and  stopped  my  ears  up  tight. 

You  need  not  squirm  and  you  need  not  speak, 

For  your  fate  shall  be  settled  this  very  night. 

“  ‘  In  the  darkest  depths  of  the  dungeon  lone, 

You  are  to  live ;  but  do  not  fear, 

For  company,  livelier  than  your  own, 

You  shall  have  three  million  mice  a  year!’  ” 

The  little  prince  clapped  his  hands  in  glee, 

And  laughed  aloud  at  this  fancying, 

Oh,  a  rare  and  a  wonderful  monarch  he ! 

And  the  pea-green  cockatoo  hopped  in  its  swing. 
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When  out  of  the  twilight,  a  slow  voice  rolled. 

There  stood  the  High  Chamberlain,  stern,  who  said: 
“  I  regret  to  state  that  I’ve  just  been  told 
It  is  time  for  jour  Highness  to  go  to  bed !” 

And  lo !  not  a  word  did  His  Highness  saj. 

He  went  at  once,  like  the  son  of  a  king. 

But  his  bright  curls  drooped  as  he  walked  away, 

And  the  cockatoo’s  head  went  under  his  wing. 


MOVED  BY  A  CRANK. 


Arranged  by  77.  S.  Allen. 


E  often  hear  of  men  being  “  moved  by  the  spirit, ’’ 


but  you  will  be  surprised  when  I  repeat  some  things 


that  a  man  movedby  a  crank  once  said.  A  certain  elocution¬ 
ist  was  engaged  to  go  to  a  small  town  and  direct  a  series  of 
entertainments  for  the  benefit  of  a  church.  He  was  at  the 
parsonage,  talking  over  the  matter  with  the  genial  pastor, 
when  Mr.  Laxe  called.  The  parson  rose  with: 

“  Good  morning,  Brother  Laxe!  Let  me  introd — ” 

“  Mornin’,  Brother  Jones, ”  returned  Mr.  Laxe,  hastily. 
“Ho,  I’ll  not  sit  down,  Brother  Jones — I  jest  called  to  ask 
you — I — I  jest  called  to  see  you — Brother  Jones — I — I 
heard,  Brother  Jones,  that  you’d  sent  off  for  one  of  them 
actor  fellers  to  come  here  and  learn  our  young  folks  to  act 
the  fool — -and — I — I  couldn’t  believe  it,  Brother  Jones.” 

“Well,”  replied  the  pastor,  “I  think,  Brother  Laxe, 
when  you  thoroughly  understand  the  nature  of  the  enter¬ 
tainments — ” 

“Enough!  That’ll  do,  Brother  Jones !  I’m  s’ prised  at 
you.  Why,  I’m  ’stonished!  But  whenever  he  comes  I 
want  to  see  him.  If  I  can  jest  git  one  look  I  can  tell 
whether  he  knows  much  or  not.” 

“Why,  this  is  Prof.  Banner,  Mr.  Laxe,”  exclaimed  the 
.minister.  “  I  thought  I’d  introduced  you.” 
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Mr.  Laxe  looked  the  gentleman  over  in  some  astonishment, 
then  turned  to  the  pastor  with : 

“Well,  Brother  Jones,  I  expected  ,to  see  a  man’  this 
feller  hain’t  a  mite  of  beard  on  his  face.” 

“Oh!”  interrupted  the  elocutionist,  “  I  see;  it’s  hair  you 
want.  I’ve  a  shepherd  dog  at  home  that  could  have  come 
with  me  had  I  known  your  peculiar  weakness.” 

“I’d  as  lief  see  your  dorg  as  to  see  you,”  growled  the  old 
man.  “  But  say,  I  used  to  know  some  folks  by  the  name  of 
Banner  up  here  in  James  county.  You — that’s  not  where 
you  was  raised,  is  it?” 

“No!” 

“Then  you’re  no  akin  to  them,  are  you?” 

“No!  ” 

“Then  thar  was  a  feller  hy  the  name  of  Banner  that 
teached  school  here  two  years  ago.  You — are  you  any  akin  to 
him?” 

“No!” 

“  Then  who  are  you  akin  to?  ”  yelled  the  old  man. 

“Oi’m  yer  great-grandfather,”  shouted  the  elocutionist, 
in  Irish  dialect,  “and  an  own  cousin  to  Paddy  O’Flynn,  as 
diver  a  man  as  ye  iver  see.” 

“You’re  not  akin  tome,”  muttered  Mr.  Laxe,  “an’  if 
that’s  what  you  call  actin’,  you  might  as  well  leave  this  town 
now,  for  people  here’ll  just  make  fun  of  you.” 

“  ‘  And  the  people — ah,  the  people — 

They  that  dwell  up  in  the  steeple 
All  alone, 

And  who  tolling,  tolling,  tolling, 

In  that  muffled  monotone, 

Feel  a  glory  in  so  rolling 

On  the  human  heart  a  stone — ’  ” 
quoted  the  elocutionist  from  Poe.  “How’s  that,  sir?” 

“That’s — oh!  I  do’  know.  I’d  rather  listen  to  good 
preaching.” 

“  Yery  well,  sir,  shall  I  preach  you  a  sermon?” 

“You  preach!  Pshaw!  Where’d  you  get  your  text? 
Out  of  Shakespeare’s  plays?” 
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“No,  sir;  iu  first  Peter,  fourth  chapter,  fifteenth  verse, 
where  it  sajs  :  ‘  But  let  none  of  you  suffer  as  a  murderer, 

or  as  a  thief,  or  as  an  evil-doer,  or  as  a  busy-body  in  other 
men's  matters. ’  ” 

“Oh,  well — well— I  know  it’s  none  of  my  business  about 
your  entertainments,  but  I’d  want  something  that  was  pretty 
close  to  the  spirit.” 

“  ‘  Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  spirit?  or  whither  shall  I 
flee  thy  presence?  If  I  ascend  into  heaven,  thou  art  there; 
if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  thou  art  there.  If  I  take  the 
wings  of  the  morning  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
sea,  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me.’  ” 

“Why,  lie  cpiotes  scripture  like  a  bishop.  I’m  beginnin’ 
to  like  the  feller.” 

“  ‘But  then  I  sigh,  and  with  a  piece  of  scripture, 

Tell  them  God  bids  us  do  good  for  evil ; 

Amd  thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villainy 
With  old  odd  ends  stolen  out  of  holy  writ, 

And  seem  a  saint,  when  most  I  play  the  devil.’  ” 

“Hump!”  fumed  the  old  man,  “sich  talk!  Did  you 
hear  that,  Brother  Jones?  How  if  you  don’t  want  to  dis¬ 
grace  the  hull  church,  you  better  send  this  thing  about  his 
business.” 

“  Und  you  vill  vish,  by  schiminy  cracious !  ven  I  vas 
gawen  that  I  vas  pack  in  dis  towen ;  but  I  naiver  vill  gome 
pack !  ’ ’ 

“  See  him  cry,”  said  the  old  man,  scornfully. 

“  ‘My  grief  lies  all  within,  and  these  external  manners  of 
laments  are  merely  shallows  to  the  unseen  grief  that  swells 
with  silence  in  the  tortured  soul.’  ” 

“  That  makes  a  body  feel  kind  of  lonesome,  don’t  it?” 

Then  Mr.  Banner  recited  lines  from  “  The  Telltale.” 

“  ‘Chink!  If  you  wish  to  kiss  her,  do! 

Do  it,  do  it!  You  coward,  you  ! 

Kiss  her!  Kiss,  kiss  her  !  Who  will  see? 

Only  we  three!  we  three!  we  three!’  ” 

Here  Mr.  Laxe  announced  that  lie  had  to  go,  adding : 

“I  wish  you  more  good  luck  than  you’ll  have,  for  I  want 
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to  tell  you  right  now,  you  won’t  make  nothin’  in  this  town 
with  no  sich  nonsense.” 

“  ‘  That’s  my  stake!  Ah!  dark  gamester,  what  is  thine? 
Look  to  it  well !  Lose  not  a  trick !  By  this  same  hour 
To-morrow  thou  shalt  have  France,  or  I  thy  head!’  ” 

As  the  old  man  made  his  exit  the  elocutionist  made  his  final 
quotation  : 

“  ‘  0  my  dear  brother!  this  was  an  ill  beginning  of  the  night. 
Never  come  such  division  between  our  souls.  Good  night.” 


SWEARING  OFF  SMOKING- 


1\  /TY  dear,”  said  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  rumpling  his  hair 

1VX  around  over  his  head  and  gazing  at  himself  in  the 
glass,  “  my  dear,  d’  ye  know  I  think  I  smoke  too  much?  It 
doesn’t  agree  with  me  at  all.” 

“Just  what  I  have  always  thought!  ”  chimed  Mrs.  Spoo¬ 
pendyke,  and  besides,  it  makes  the  room  smell  so.  You 
know  this  room — ” 

“I’m  not  talking  about  the  room,’’  retorted  Mr.  Spoopen¬ 
dyke,  with  a  snort.  “I’m  not  aware  that  it  affects  the 
health  of  the  room.  I’m  talking  about  my  health  this  trip, 
and  I  think  I’ll  break  off  short.  Ye  don’t  catch  me  smoking 
any  more,”  and  Mr.  Spoopendyke  yawned  and  stretched 
himself  and  plumped  down  in  his  easy  chair  and  glared  out  of 
the  window  at  the  rain. 

“  How  are  you  going  to  break  off?  ”  inquired  Mrs.  Spoo¬ 
pendyke,  drawing  up  her  sewing-chair  and  gazing  up  into 
her  husband’s  face  admiringly.  “  I  suppose  the  best  way  is 
not  to  think  of  it  at  all.” 

“The  best  way  is  for  ye  to  sit  there. and  cackle  about  it!  ” 
growled  Mr.  Spoopendyke.  “  If  anything  will  distract  my  at¬ 
tention  from  it,  that  will.  Can’t  ye  think  of  something  else 
to  talk  about?  Don’t  ye  know  some  subjects  that  don’t  smell 
like  a  tobacco  plantation  ?  ’  ’ 

“  Certainly,”  cooed  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  rather  nonplussed. 
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“  We  might  talked  about  the  rain.  I  suppose  this  is  really 
the  equinox.  How  long  will  it  last,  dear?  ’’ 

“  Dod  gast  the  equinox!”  sputtered  Mr.  Spoopendyke. 
“  Don’t  ye  know  that  when  a  man  quits  smoking  it  depresses 
him?  What  d’ye  want  to  talk  about  depressing  things  for? 
How’s  the  time  to  make  me  cheerful.  If  ye  don’t  know  any 
cheerful  things  keep  quiet.” 

“  Of  course,”  assented  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  “  you  want  sub¬ 
jects  that  will  draw  your  mind  away  from  the  Habit  of  smo¬ 
king  like  you  used  to.  Won’t  it  be  nice  when  the  long  winter 
evenings  come,  and  the  fire  is  lighted  and  you  have  your 
slippers  and  paper — ” 

“  That’s  just  the  time  I  want  a  cigar!  ”  roared  Mr.  Spoo-  ' 
pendyke,  bounding  around  in  his  chair  and  scowling  at  his 
wife.  “  Ain’t  ye  got  sense  enough  to  shingle  your  tongue 
for  a  minute?  The  way  ye’re  keeping  it  up,  ye'll  drive  me 
back  to  my  habit  in  less’n  an  hour,”  he  continued  solemnly, 

‘  ‘  and  then  my  blood  be  on  your  head  !  ’  ’ 

“  Oh,  dear!”  sighed  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  “I  didn’t  mean 
to.  Did  you  notice  about  the  comet?  They  say  it  is  going 
to  drop  into  the  sun  and  burn  up — ” 

“There  ye  go  again!  ”  yelled  Mr.  Spoopendyke.  “Ye 
can’t  open  your  measly  mouth  without  suggesting  something 
that  breaks  me  down !  What  d’ye  want  to  talk  about  fire 
for?  Who  wants  fire  when  he’s  stopped  smoking?  Two 
minutes  more  and  I’ll  have  a  pipe  in  my  mouth  !  ”  and  Mr. 
Spoopendyke  groaned  dismally  in  contemplation  of  the 
prospect. 

“  I’m  glad  you’re  going  to  stay  home  to-day,”  continued 
Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  soothingly.  “You’d  be  sure  to  catch 
cold  if  you  went  out ;  and  by  and  by  we’ll  have  a  piping  hot 
dinner — ” 

“That’s  it!  ”  squealed  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  bounding  out 
of  his  chair  and  plunging  around  the  room.  “  Ye  got  to 
say  something  about  a  pipe !  I  knew  how  it  would  be!  Ye 
want  me  to  die  !  Ye  want  me  to  smoke  myself  into  an  early 
grave!  Ye’ll  fetch  it !  Don’t  give  yerself  any  uneasiness ! 
Ye’re  on  the  track!  ”  and  Mr.  Spoopendyke  buried  his  face 
in  his  hands  and  shook  convulsively. 
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“  I  meant  it  for  the  best,  dear,”  murmured  Mrs.  Spoopen¬ 
dyke.  “  I  thought  I  was  drawing — ” 

“That’s  it!  ”  ripped  Mr.  Spoopendyke.  “Drawing! 
Ye’ve  driven  me  to  it  instead  of  keeping  me  from  it!  Ye 
know  how  it’s  done?  All  ye  need  now  is  a  lightning-rod 
and  a  dish  of  milk  toast  to  be  an  inebriate’s  home !  Where’s 
that  cigar  I  left  here  on  the  mantel?  Gimme  my  death- 
warrant!  Show  me  my  imported  doom !  Drag  forth  my 
miniature  coffin!  ”  and  Mr.  Spoopendyke  swept  the  contents 
of  the  shelf  upon  the  floor  and  howled  dismally. 

“Isn’t  that  it?”  asked  Mrs.  Spoonpendyke,  pointing  to 
a  small  pile  of  snuff  on  the  chair  in  which  Mr.  Spoopendyke 
had  been  sitting.  “  That  looks  like  it.” 

“Wah!  ”  yelled  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  grasping  his  hat  and 
making  for  the  door.  “  Another  time  I  swear  off,  you  go 
into  the  country,  you  hear!  ”  and  Mr.  Spoopendyke  dashed 
out  of  the  house  and  steered  for  the  nearest  tobacco  shop. 

“  I  don’t  care,”  muttered  Mrs.  Spoopendyke;  “  when  he 
swears  off  again,  I  am  willing  to  leave,  and  in  the  meantime 
I  suppose  he’ll  be  healthier  without  his  pipe,  so  I’ll  hang  it 
up  on  the  wall  where  he’ll  never  think  of  looking  for  it,” 
and  having  consigned  the  tobacco  to  the  flames,  Mrs.  Spoo¬ 
pendyke  gathered  her  sewing  materials  around  her  and  double 
clinched  an  old  resolution  never  to  lose  her  temper,  no  matter 
what  happened. 


HOW  DID  SHE  KNOW. 


HE  had  not  said  that  he  would  come, 
ITe  wrote  no  single  line, 

And  yet  she  knew, 

Without  a  word,  or  look,  or  sign. 

The  gentle  breezes  told  her  heart, 
Although  they  seemed  so  dumb. 

So  she  put  on  her  sweetest  dress — 

And  then — he  didn’t  come  ! 
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CORDIAL  RELATIONS. 


ANTHONY  HOPE. 


HE  other  day  I  paid  a  call  on  Miss  Dolly  Foster,  for 


X  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  her  my  small  offering  on 
the  occasion  of  her  marriage  to  Lord  Mickleham.  It  was  a 
pretty  little  bit  of  jewelry — a  pearl  heart,  broken  (rubies 
played  the  part  of  blood)  and  held  together  by  a  gold  pin,  set 
with  diamonds,  the  whole  surmounted  by  an  earl’s  coronet. 
I  had  taken  some  trouble  about  it,  and  I  was  grateful  when 
Miss  Dolly  asked  me  to  explain  the  symbolism. 

“  It  is  my  heart,”  I  observed.  “  The  fracture  is  of  yonr 
making;  the  pin — ” 

Here  Miss  Dolly  interrupted.  To  tell  the  truth  I  was  not 
sorry,  for  I  was  fairly  graveled  for  the  meaning  of  the  pin. 

‘‘What  nonsense,  Mr.  Carter!”  said  she;  “but  it’s 
awfully  pretty.  Thanks,  so  very,  very  much.  Aren’t  rela¬ 
tions  funny  people?” 

“If  you  wish  to  change  the  subject,  pray  do,”  said  I. 
“  I’ll  change  anything  except  my  affections.” 

“Look  here,”  she  pursued,  holding  out  a  bundle  of  let¬ 
ters.  “Here  are  the  congratulatory  epistles  from  relations. 
Shall  I  read  you  a  few?” 

“  It  will  be  a  most  agreeable  mode  of  passing  the  time,” 
said  I. 

“  This  is  from  Aunt  Gleorgiana — she’s  a  widow — lives  at 
Cheltenham.  ‘My  dearest  Dorothea — ’  ” 

“Who?” 

“  Dorothea’s  my  name,  Mr.  Carter.  It  means  the  gift  of 
Heaven,  you  know.” 

“Precisely.  Pray,  proceed,  Miss  Dolly.  I  did  not  at 
first  recognize  you.” 

“  ‘My  dearest  Dorothea, — I  have  heard  the  news  of  your 
engagement  to  Lord  Mickleham  with  deep  thankfulness.  To 
obtain  the  love  of  an  honest  man  is  a  great  prize.  I  hope 
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you  will  prove  worthy  of  it.  Marriage  is  a  trial  and  an  op¬ 
portunity — ” 

“  Hear,  hear,”  said  I.  “A  trial  for  the  husband  and — ” 

“  Be  quiet,  Mr.  Carter.  ‘A  trial  and  an  opportunity.  It 
searches  the  heart  and  it  affords  a  sphere  of  usefulness  which 
— ’  So  she  goes  on,  you  know.  I  don’t  see  why  I  need  be 
lectured  just  because  I  am  going  to  be  married,  do  you,  Mr. 
Carter?” 

“Let’s  try  another,”  said  I.  “Who’s  that  on  pink 
paper?” 

“  Oh,  that’s  Georgy  Yane.  She’s  awful  fun.  ‘  Dear  old 
Dolly, — So  you’ve  brought  it  off.  Hearty  congrats.  I 
thought  you  wrnre  going  to  be  silly  and  throw  away — ’ 
There’s  nothing  else  there,  Mr.  Carter.  Look  here.  Listen 
to  this.  It’s  from  Uncle  William.  He’s  a  clergyman,  you 
know.  *  My  dear  niece, — I  have  heard  with  great  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  your  engagement.  Your  aunt  and  I  unite  in  all  good 
wishes.  I  recollect  Lord  Mickleham’s  father  when  I  held  a 
curacy  near  Worcester.  He  was  a  regular  attendant  at 
church  and  a  supporter  of  all  good  works  in  the  diocese.  If 
only  his  son  takes  after  him’  (fancy  Archie !)  ‘  you  have 
secured  a  prize.  I  hope  you  have  a  proper  sense  of  the 
responsibilities  you  are  undertaking.  Marriage  affords  no 
small  opportunities;  it  also  entails  certain  trials — ’  ” 

“Why,  you're  reading  Aunt  Georgiana  again.” 

“Am  I?  No,  it’s  Uncle  William.” 

“  Then  let’s  try  a  fresh  cast — unless  you’ll  finish  Georgy 
Vane’s.  ” 

“Well,  here’s  Cousin  Susan’s.  She’s  an  old  maid,  you 
know.  It’s  very  long.  Here’s  a  bit:  ‘Woman  has  it  in 
her  power  to  exercise  a  sacred  influence.  I  have  not  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  Lord  Mickleham,  but  I  hope,  my  dear, 
that  you  will  use  your  power  over  him  for  good.  It  is  use¬ 
less  for  me  to  deny  that  when  you  stayed  with  me,  I  thought 
you  were  addicted  to  frivolity.  Doubtless  marriage  will 
sober  you.  Try  to  make  a  good  use  of  its  lessons.  I  am 
sending  you  a  biscuit  tin,’ — and  so  on.” 

“A  very  proper  letter,”  said  I. 
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Miss  Dolly  indulged  in  a  slight  grimace,  and  took  up  an¬ 
other  letter. 

“This,”  she  said,  “is  from  my  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Al¬ 
gernon  Foster.” 

“A  daughter  of  Lord  Doldrums,  wasn’t  she?” 

“Yes.  ‘  My  dear  Dorothea, — I  have  heard  your  news. 
I  do  hope  it  will  turn  out  happily.  I  believe  that  any  woman 
who  conscientiously  does  her  duty  can  find  happiness  in  mar¬ 
ried  life.  Her  husband  and  children  occupy  all  her  time  and 
all  her  thoughts,  and  if  she  can  look  for  few  of  the  lighter 
pleasures  of  life,  she  has  at  least  the  knowledge  that  she  is  of 
use  in  the  world.  Please  accept  the  accompanying  volume 
(it’s  Browning')  as  a  small — ’  I  say,  Mr.  Carter,  do  you 
think  it’s  really  like  that?” 

“  There  is  still  time  to  draw  back,”  I  observed. 

“Oh,  don’t  be  silly.  Here,  this  is  my  brother  Tom’s. 
‘Dear  Dol, — I  thought  Mickleham  rather  an  ass  when  I  met 
him,  but  I  dare  say  you  know  best.  What’s  his  place  like? 
Does  he  take  a  moor?  I  thought  I  read  that  he  kept  a 
yacht.  Does  he?  Give  him  my  love  and  a  kiss.  Good 
luck,  old  girl. — Tom.  P.  S. — I’m  glad  it’s  not  me,  ycu 
know.  ” 

“A  disgusting  letter,”  I  observed. 

“  Hot  at  all,”  said  Miss  Dolly,  dimpling.  “  It’s  just  like 
dear  old  Tom.  Listen  to  grandpapa’s  :  ‘  Mv  dear  grand¬ 

daughter, — The  alliance’  (I  rather  like  its  being  called  an 
‘alliance,’  Mr. Carter.  It  sounds  like  the  royal  family, doesn’t 
it?)  ‘you  are  about  to  contract  is  in  all  respects  a  suitable  one. 
I  send  you  my  blessing,  and  a  small  check  to  help  toward 
your  trousseau. — Yours  affectionately,  John  William  Fos¬ 
ter.’  ” 

“  That,”  said  I,  “is  the  best  up  to  now.” 

“  Yes,  it’s  five  hundred,”  said  she,  smiling.  “Here’s 
old  Lady  M.’s.  ” 

“  Whose?”  I  exclaimed. 

“  Archie’s  mother’s,  you  know.  ‘  My  dear  Dorothea  (as 
I  suppose  I  must  call  yoir  now), — Archibald  has  informed  us 
of  his  engagement,  and  I  and  the  girls  ’  (there  are  five  girls, 
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Mr.  Carter)  ‘hasten  to  welcome  his  bride.  I  am  sure  Archie 
will  make  his  wife  very  happy.  He  is  rather  particular  (like 
his  dear  father),  but  he  has  a  good  heart,  and  is  not  fidgety 
about  his  meals.  Of  course,  we  shall  be  delighted  to  move 
out  of  the  Towers  at  once.  I  hope  we  shall  see  a  great  deal 
of  you  soon.  Archie  is  full  of  your  praises,  and  we 
thoroughly  trust  his  taste.  Archie — 5  It’s  all  about  Archie, 
you  see.” 

“Naturally,”  said  I. 

“Well,  I  don’t  know.  I  suppose  I  count  a  little,  too. 
Oh,  look  here.  Here’s  Cousin  Fred’s — but  he’s  always  so 
silly.  I  shan’t  read  you  his.” 

“  Oh,  just  a  bit  of  it,”  I  pleaded. 

“Well,  here’s  one  bit.  ‘I  suppose  I  can’t  murder  him, 
so  I  must  wish  him  joy.  All  I  can  say  is,  Dolly,  that  lie’s 
the  luckiest’  (something  I  can’t  read — either  ‘fellow’  or — 
‘devil’)  ‘  I  ever  heard  of.  I  wonder  if  you’ve  forgotten 
that  evening — ’  ’’ 

“Well,  go  on,”  for  she  stopped. 

“Oh,  there’s  nothing  else.  ” 

“In  fact,  you  have  forgotten  the  evening?” 

“Entirely,”  said  Miss  Dolly,  tossing  her  head.  “But  he 
sends  me  a  love  of  a  bracelet.  He  can’t  possibly  pay  for  it, 
poor  boy.” 

“  Young  knave!”  said  I,  severely.  (I  have  paid  for  my 
pearl  heart.) 

“Then  cornea  lot  from  girls.  Oh,  there’s  one  from 
Maud  Tottenham  — she’s  a  second  cousin,  you  know — it’s 
rather  amusing.  ‘  I  used  to  know  your  fiance  slightly.  He 
seemed  very  nice,  but  it’s  a  long  while  ago,  and  I  never  saw 
much  of  him.  I  hope  he  is  really  fond  of  you,  and  that  it  is 
not  a  mere  fancy.  Since  you  love  him  so  much,  it  would  be 
a  pity  if  he  did  not  care  deeply  for  you.’  ” 

“  Interpret,  Miss  Dolly,”  said  I. 

“  She  tried  to  catch  him  herself,”  said  Miss  Dolly. 

“Ah,  I  see.  Is  that  all?” 

“  The  others  aren’t  very  interesting.” 

“  Then  let’s  finish  Georgy  Yane’s.  ” 
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“Really?”  she  asked,  smiling. 

“Yes,  really.” 

“Oh,  if  you  don’t  mind,  I  don’t,”  said  she,  laughing,  and 
she  hunted  out  the  pink  note  and  spread  it  before  her.  “Let 
me  see.  Where  was  I?  Oh,  here.  ‘I  thought  you  were 
going  to  be  silly  and  throwaway  your  chances  on  some  of  the 
men  who  used  to  flirt  with  you.  Archie  Mickleham  may  not 
be  a  genius,  but  he’s  a  good  fellow  and  a  swell  and  rich;  he’s 
not  a  pauper,  like  Phil  Meadows,  or  a  snob,  like  Charlie 
Dawson,  or — ’  shall  I  go  on,  Mr.  Carter?  No,  I  won’t.  I 
didn’t  see  what  it  was.” 

“Yes,  you  shall  go  on.” 

“Oh,  no,  I  can’t,”  and  she  folded  up  the  letter. 

“Then  I  will,”  and  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  snatched  the 
letter. 

Miss  Dolly  jumped  to  her  feet.  I  fled  behind  the  table. 
She  ran  round.  I  dodged. 

“  ‘Or — ’  ”  I  began  to  read. 

“Stop!”  cried  she. 

“Or  a  young  spendthrift  like  that  man — I  forget  his  name 
— whom  you  used  to  go  on  with  at  such  a  pace  at  Monte  Car¬ 
lo  last  winter.  ’  ’  ’ 

“Stop!”  shecried,  stamping  her  foot. 

I  read  on : 

“‘No  doubt  he  was  charming,  my  dear,  and  no  doubt 
anybody  would  have  thought  you  meant  it;  but  I  never 
doubted  you.  Still,  weren’t  you  just  a  little — ’  ” 

“Stop!”  shecried.  “  You  must  stop,  Mr.  Carter.” 

So  then  I  stopped.  I  folded  the  letter  and  handed  it  back 
to  her.  Her  cheeks  flushed  red  as  she  took  it. 

“  I  thought  you  were  a  gentleman,”  said  she,  biting  her 

lip. 

“  I  was  at  Monte  Carlo  last  winter  myself,”  said  I. 

“  Lord  Mickelham,  ”  said  the  butler,  throwing  open  the 
door. 
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RETRIBUTION. 


ANTHONY  HOPE. 

[This  selection  may  be  given  as  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  one, 
or  as  a  separate  recitation.] 

IN  future  I  am  going  to  be  careful  what  I  do.  I  am  also 
— and  this  is  by  no  means  less  important — going  to  be 
very  careful  what  Miss  Dolly  Foster  does.  Everybody  knows 
(if  I  may  quote  her  particular  friend  Nellie  Phaeton)  that 
dear  Dolly  means  no  harm,  but  she  is  “just  a  little  harum- 
scarum.”  I  thanked  Miss  Phaeton  for  the  expression. 

The  fact  is  that  “  old  Lady  M.”  (here  I  quote  Miss  Dolly) 
sent  for  me  the  other  day.  I  have  not  the  honor  of  knowing 
the  countess,  and  I  went  in  some  trepidation.  When  I 
was  ushered  in,  Lad}7  Mickleham  put  up  her  “starers.” 
(You  know  those  abominations  !  Pince-nez  with  long  tor¬ 
ture — I  mean  tortoise — shell  handles.) 

“  Mr. — er — Carter?  ”  said  she. 

I  bowed.  I  would  have  denied  it  if  I  could. 

“My  dears!  ’’  said  Lady  Mickleham. 

Upon  this  live  young  ladies  who  had  been  sitting  in  five 
straight- back  chairs,  doing  five  pieces  of  embroidery,  rose, 
bowed,  and  filed  out  of  the  room.  I  felt  very  nervous.  A 
pause  followed.  Then  the  countess  observed — and  it  seemed 
at  first  rather  irrelevant. 

“I  have  been  reading  an  unpleasant  story.” 

“In  these  days  of  French  influence,”  I  began,  apologetic¬ 
ally  (not  that  I  write  such  stories,  or  indeed  any  stories,  but 
Lady  Mickleham  invites  an  apologetic  attitude),  and  my  eye 
wandered  to  the  table.  I  saw  nothing  Avorse  (or  better)  than 
tie  morning  paper  there. 

“  Contained  in  a  friend’s  letter,”  she  continued,  focusing 
tht  “  starers”  full  on  my  face. 

I  lid  not  know  what  to  do,  so  I  bowed  again. 

<c  t  must  have  been  as  painful  for  her  to  write  as  for  me 
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to  read,”  Lady  Mickleliam  went  on,  “and  that  is  saying 
much.  Be  seated,  pray.” 

I  bowed,  and  sat  down  in  one  of  the  straight-backed 
chairs.  I  also  began,  in  my  fright,  to  play  with  one  of  the 
pieces  of  embroidery. 

“  Is  Lady  Jane’s  work  in  your  way?”  (Lady  Jane  is 
named  after  Jane,  the  famous  countess,  lady-in-waiting  to 
Caroline  of  Anspacli.) 

I  dropped  the  embroidery,  and  put  my  foot  on  my  hat. 

“I  believe,  Mr.  Carter,  that  you  are  acquainted  with  Miss 
Dorothea  Foster. 

‘  ‘  I  have'  that  pleasure,  ’  ’  said  I. 

“  Who  is  about  to  be  married  to  my  son,  the  Earl  of 
Mickleham?  ” 

“  That,  I  believe,  is  so,”  said  I. 

I  was  beginning  to  pull  myself  together. 

“My  son,  Mr. Carter, is  of  a  simple  and  trusting  disposition. 
Perhaps  I  had  better  come  to  the  point.  I  am  informed  by 
this  letter  that,  in  conversation  with  the  writer  the  other  day, 
Archibald  mentioned,  quite  incidentally,  some  very  startling 
facts.  Those  facts  concern  you,  Mr.  Carter.” 

“  May  I  ask  the  name  of  the  writer?  ” 

“  I  do  not  think  that  is  necessary,”  said  she.  “She  is  a 
lady  in  whom  I  have  the  utmost  confidence.” 

“  That  is,  of  course,  enough,”  said  I. 

“It  appears,  Mr.  Carter — and  you  will  excuse  me  if  I 
speak  plainly  ” — (I  set  my  teeth)— “  that  you  have,  in  the 
first  place,  given  to  my  son’s  bride  a  wedding-present,  which 
I  can  only  describe  as — ” 

“  A  pearl  ornament,”  I  interposed,  “  with  a  ruby  or  two, 
and — ’  ’ 

“  A  pearl  heart,”  she  corrected,  “  er — fractured,  and  tha 
you  explained  that  this  absurd  article  represented  your  heart.’’ 

“Mere  badinage,"1  ’  said  I. 

‘  ‘  Inexecrably  bad  taste,  ’  ’  said  she. 

I  bowed. 

“In  fact,  most  offensive.  But  that  is  not  the  worst. 
From  my  son’s  further  statements  it  appears  that  on  one  occa- 
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sion,  at  least,  he  found  you  and  Miss  Foster  engaged  in  what 
I  can  only  call — ” 

I  raised  my  hand  in  protest.  The  countess  took  no  notice. 

“  What  I  can  only  call  romping.  ” 

She  shot  this  word  at  me  with  extraordinary  violence,  and 
when  it  was  out  she  shuddered. 

“  Romping!  ”  I  cried. 

“A  thing  not  only  atrociously  vulgar  at  all  times,  hut 
under  the  circumstances — need  1  say  mere?  Mr.  Carter, 
you  were  engaged  in  channg  my  son’s  future  bride  round  a 
table !  ” 

“  Pardon  me,  Lady  Mickleham.  Your  son’s  future  bride 
was  engaged  in  chasing  me  round  a  table.” 

“  It  is  the  same  thing,”  said  Lady  Mickleham. 

“  I  should  have  thought  there  was  a  distinction,”  said  I. 

“  FTone  at  all.” 

I  fell  back  on  a  second  line  of  defense. 

“I  didn't  let  her  catch  me,  Lady  Mickleham,”  I  pleaded. 

Lady  Mickham  grew  quite  red.  This  made  me  feel  more 
at  my  ease. 

“No,  sir.  If  you  had — ” 

“  Goodness  knows!  ”  I  murmured,  shaking  my  head. 

“  As  it  happened,  however,  my  son  entered  in  the  middle 
of  this  disgraceful — ” 

“It  was  at  the  beginning,”  said  I,  with  a  regretful  sigh. 

Upon  this — and  I  have  really  never  been  so  pleased  at  any¬ 
thing  in  all  my  life — the  countess,  the  violence  of  her  emotions 
penetrating  to  her  very  lingers,  gripped  the  handle  of  her 
“  starers  ”  with  such  force  that  she  broke  it  into  two!  She 
was  a  woman  of  the  world,  and  in  a  moment  she  looked  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  With  me  it  was  different ;  and  that 
I  am  not  now  on  Lady  Mickleham’s  visiting-list  is  owing  to 
( inter  alia  et  enorviia)  the  fact  that  I  laughed !  It  was  out 
before  I  could  help  it.  In  a  second  I  was  as  grave  as  a  mute. 
The  mischief  was  done.  The  countess  rose.  I  imitated  her 
example. 

“You  are  amused?”  said  she,  and  her  tones  banished  the 
last  of  my  mirth. 
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I  stumbled  on  my  hat  and  it  rolled  to  her  feet. 

“It  is  not  probable,”  she  observed,  “that  after  Miss 
Foster’s  marriage  you  will  meet  her  often.  You  will  move 
in — er — somewhat  different  circles.” 

“  I  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  in  her  carriage  from  the 
top  of  my  ’bus,”  said  I. 

“  Your  milieu  and  my  son’s — ” 

“  I  know  his  valet,  though,”  said  I. 

Lady  Mickledam  rang  the  bell.  I  stooped  for  my  hat.  To 
tell  the  truth,  I  was  rather  afraid  to  expose  myself  in  such  a 
defenseless  attitude,  but  the  countess  preserved  her  self-con¬ 
trol.  The  builer  opened  the  door.  I  bowed,  and  left  the 
countess  regarding  me  through  the  maimed  “  starers.  ”  Then 
I  found  the  butler  smiling.  He  probably  knew  the  signs  of 
the  weather.  I  wouldn’t  be  Lady  Mickleham’s  butler  if  you 
made  me  a  duke. 

As  I  walked  home  through  the  park  I  met  Miss  Dolly  and 
Mickleliam.  They  stopped.  I  walked  on.  Mickleham 
seized  me  by  the  coat-tails. 

“  Do  yon  mean  to  cut  us?  ”  he  cried. 

“  Yes,”  said  I. 

“  Why,  what  the  deuce — ”  he  began. 

“  I’ve  seen  your  mother,”  said  I.  “I  wish,  Mickleham, 
that  when  you  do  happen  to  intrude  as  you  did  the  other  day, 
you  wouldn’t  repeat  what  you  see.” 

“  Lord,”  he  cried.  “  She’s  not  heard  of  that?  I  only 
told  Aunt  Cynthia.  ” 

I  said  something  about  Aunt  Cynthia. 

“  Does — does  she  know  it  all  ?  ”  asked  Miss  Dolly. 

‘  ‘  More  than  all — much  more.  ’  ’ 

“  Didn’t  you  smooth  it  over?  ”  said  Miss  Dolly,  reproach- 
fully. 

“  On  reflection,”  said  I,  “  I  don’t  know  that  I  did — much.  ” 
(I  hadn’t,  you  know.) 

Suddenly  Mickleham  burst  out  laughing. 

“What  a  game!  ”  he  explained. 

“  That’s  all  very  well  for  you,”  said  Dolly.  “  But  do  you 
happen  to  remember  that  we  dine  there  to-night?  ” 
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Archie  grew  grave. 

“I  hope  you’ll  enjoy  yourselves,’’  said  I.  “I  always 
cling  to  the  belief  that  the  wicked  are  punished;”  and  I 
looked  at  Miss  Dolly. 

“  Never  you  mind,  little  woman,”  said  Archie,  drawing 
Miss  Dolly’s  arm  through  his.  “I’ll  see  you  through.  After 
all,  everybody  knows  that  old  Carter’s  an  ass.” 

That  piece  of  universal  knowledge  may  help  matters,  but 
I  do  not  quite  see  how.  I  walked  on,  for  Miss  Dolly  had 
quite  forgotten  me,  and  was  looking  up  at  Archie  Mickleham 
like — well,  hang  it,  in  the  way  they  do,  you  know.  So  I 
just  walked  on. 

I  believe  Miss  Dolly  has  got  a  husband  who  is  (let  us  say) 
good  enough  for  her;  and,  for  one  reason  and  another,  I  am 
glad  of  it,  and  I  also  believe  that  she  knows  it,  and  I  am— I 
suppose— glad  of  that,  too.  Oh,  yes,  of  course  I  am — of 
course. 


AN  OLD  STORY. 


[May  be  given  with  musical  accompaniment.] 

FISHERMAN  JOHN  is  brave  and  strong, 
None  more  brave  on  the  coast  than  he. 
He  owns  a  cottage  and  fishing-smack, 

As  snug  as  ever  could  be; 

And,  what  is  truer  than  I  could  wish, 
Fisherman  John  loves  me. 


Often  and  often  when  day  is  done, 
With  smiling  lips  and  eager  eyes, 
He  comes  to  woo  me.  In  every  way 
That  a  man  may  try,  he  tries 
To  win  me— but  that  he  can  never  do, 
Though  he  woo  me  till  he  dies. 


Fisherman  Jack  is  a  poorer  man — 

He  owns  not  cottage  nor  fishing-smack — . 
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But  a  winning  voice  and  smile  has  lie, 
And  a  brow  that  is  never  black. 

Why  should  I  break  my  heart  to  tell — 
But  I  love  Fisherman  Jack. 

He  loves  not  me,  but  every  night 
He  sits  at  the  feet  of  Kate  Mahon. 

Never  a  heart  has  she  for  him, 

For  she  loves  Fisherman  John, 

Who  cares  no  more  for  love  of  her 
Than  the  sea  he  sails  upon. 

Often  we  wonder,  do  Kate  and  I, 

That  fate  should  cross  us  so  cruelly ; 

We  think  of  the  lovers  we  do  not  love, 
And  dream  of  what  life  would  be 

If  only  Fisherman  John  loved  her 
And  Fisherman  Jack  loved  me. 


FAUNTLEROY’S  WAIL 


JULIA  T.  EIORDAN 


HERE  ain’t  no  pleasure  in  being  a  boy  these  days,  there 


X  ain’t!  I’d  almost  as  soon  be  a  girl.  Ever  since  a 
old  woman  named  Francis  Hogeater  Burnem  went  and  wrote 
a  book  about  a  little  old  no-account  boy  called  Lord  Faunt- 
leroy,  ma’s  just  Fauntleroyed  me  out  of  my  life;  and  sister’s 


worse. 


First  thing  they  did  to  me  was  to  let  my  hair  grow,  ’cause 
his  hair  was  long;  then  they  tried  to  curl  it,  but  there  ain’t 
no  more  curl  about  my  hair  than  there  is  about  a  broomstick. 

First  time  they  tried  to  curl  it  they  rolled  it  up  in  papers, 
and  it  took  ’em  all  the  afternoon  to  get  it  up.  And  if  I 
wasn’t  a  sight !  My  head  ached  just  like  it  was  going  to 
split,  but  they  didn’t  care.  If  them  curls  had  been  all  right, 
they  wouldn’t  have  given  a  cent  if  it  did  split. 
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Next  day  ma  was  going  to  have  a  dinner-party,  and  they 
took  down'  iny  curls  and  dressed  me  up  in  my  new  Pauntle- 
roy  suit.  It  was  so  tight  I  thought  I’d  never  get  it  on,  and 
when  I  did  I  felt  just  like  I’d  been  melted  and  poured  in. 
Then  sister  got  a  red  sash,  and  tied  it  round  me  like  I  was  a 
girh 

“You  needn’t  put  that  thing  on  me,”  I  said.  “lean 
stand  lots  of  things,  but  I  ain’t  going  to  stand  no  sash!” 

She  just  looked  at  me  with  one  of  her  sanctified  looks,  and 
kept  on  tying  it  in  the  hardest  kind  of  a  knot.  And  tain’t 
no  use  to  try  to  undo  a  knot  after  she  ties  it. 

“  I’ll  be  even  with  you,  miss;  see  if  I  don’t,”  said  I. 

So  when  nobody  was  looking,  I  slipped  round  to  the  back 
gate  and  cut  across  to  Jones’s  barn. 

All  the  boys  were  there,  playing  leap-frog  and  wondering 
what  had  become  of  me.  You  ought  to  have  seen  ’em  stare  ! 
I  don’t  blame  ’em  one  bit,  though  sister  does  say  it’s  impo¬ 
lite.  I  wanted  to  stare  myself,  only  I  couldn’t.  I  told  ’em 
how  I’d  been  treated  and  that  I’d  determined  to  have  my 
revenge. 

“  Bet  your  boots,  I’d  have  it,  too,”  said  Will  Brown.  “I 
wouldn’t  let  anybody  tie  me  up  in  a  old  red  string  like  I  was 
a  puddin’ — no,  sir!” 

“  But  how  air  you  a-going  to  get  your  revenge?”  said  Bill 
Smith.  “  That’s  what  I  want  to  know.” 

“Charley,”  said  I,  looking  mysterious,  “you  go  home 
and  get  a  pair  of  scissors  to  cut  these  things  off,  ’cause  there 
ain’t  no  other  way  to  get  ’em  off;  and,  Bill,  you  go  home 
and  get  the  very  oldest,  raggedest,  dirtiest  suit  of  clothes 
your  pa’s  got.  (  Bill’s  pa  keeps  a  rag  shop.  I  wish  mine 
did.)  I’ll  pay  for  ’em  if  they  don’t  cost  no  more’n  thirty 
cents,  and  then  bring  ’em  here  and  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’m 
going  to  do.” 

It  was  just  like  watching  sky-rockets  without  any  fire  to 
’em  to  see  those  boys  scoot  away.  They  knew  I  was  up  to 
mischief. 

While  they  was  gone,  I  sat  on  a  rag-bag  in  the  corner, and 
the  boys  sat  all  around  looking  at  me  like  I  was  a  circus  bill. 
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Byrne  by,  here  they  come.  Charley  had  some  shears  what 
his  pa  used  to  cut  the  hair  off  the  sheeps  with,  ’cause  he 
couldn’t  find  the  scissors,  and  Bill  had  got  the  clothes,  sure 
enough. 

I  felt  sorter  uneasy  when  I  looked  at  ’em,  because  you  see 
the  pants  didn’t  have  but  one  leg. 

“Bill,”  said  I,  “  er — what  am  I — er — what’s  become  of 
the  other  leg?” 

“Other  leg?”  said  Bill.  “Why,  them  pants  never  did 
have  but  one  leg,  never  did !  When  them  pants  were  new, 
it  was  fashionable  to  have  only  one  leg,  it  was;  my  pa  says 
so.” 

I  didn’t  exactly  believe  him,  because  I’m  afraid  Bill’s  not 
a  very  truthful  boy.  But  Charley  said  : 

“If  you’d  rather  have  another  leg,  why  don’t  you  make 
one?” 

We  found  a  piece  of  pink  calmo  big  enough,  and  Will 
Brown  pinned  it  on. 

“How,”  said  I,  “cutoff  these  here  curls,”  and  after  a 
few  whacks  off  they  came. 

Then  the  boys  cut  off  the  sash,  and,  I  tell  you,  I  felt  like 
a  free  boy  once  more.  Then  I  dressed  in  Bill’s  suit,  though 
it  took  a  pretty  long  time,  because  the  boys  couldn’t  help 
much.  After  a  while  I  got  them  all  on  and  when  I  had 
taken  off  my  slippers  and  stockings,  Bill  held  up  a  piece  of 
broken  looking-glass  for  me  to  see  myself  in. 

The  boys  were  doubling  up  like  bait-worms  on  the  floor 
with  laughing,  and  I  didn’t  blame  ’em  much.  I  laughed  un¬ 
til  I  felt  like  I  do  sometimes  when  I  get  home  from  school  on 
the  davs  when  I  don’t  have  no  lunch. 

“Come  on,  boys,”  I  yelled;  “  ma’s  going  to  have  a  din¬ 
ner-party  and  expected  to  show  me  off,  but  I  bet  she’ll  be 
sorry  she  ever  tried  it.” 

“Are  you — are  you — er — going  to  dinner  that  way?”  said 
Charley,  a  little  scared. 

“ The  time  has  come,”  said  I,  “when  I’m  not  going  to 
be  imposed  on  any  longer.  I  will  be  revenged,  I  will !” 

“  So  would  I,”  said  Bill,  “bet  your  life  I  would!” 
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“Go  it,’ 5  shouted  all  the  other  boys,  so  we  started  for 
home,  me  in  the  middle,  Charley  and  Bill  in  front,  advance 
guard,  Will  Brown  on  one  side,  Tom  Watkins  on  the  other, 
and  the  rest  of  the  boys  bringing  up  the  rear. 

“Now,  boys,”  I  whispered,  when  we  reached  the  back 
gate,  “  you  all  slip  round  to  the  dining-room  window  and 
watch.  ” 

Then  I  went  and  peeped  in  at  the  door.  They  were  all 
there  at  dinner,  the  new  preacher  at  the  head  of  the  table 
and  that  stuck-up  Miss  Wilkins  by  sister.  And  ma  was  just 
saying:  “I  wonder  where  Bobby  is?”  when  in  I  walked. 
If  you  have  ever  seen  one  of  these  here  jumping-jacks  what 
hops  out  of  a  box,  with  great  big  eyes,  and  hair  standing  all 
over  its  head,  you’ll  know  exactly  how  ma  looked  when  she 
saw  me. 

“  Ladies  and  gentlemen,”  said  I,  trying  to  speak  as  proper 
as  I  could,  because  I  wanted  ’em  to  know  I  had  been  wTell 
raised,  “  I  have  been  squeezed  and  sashed  and  collared  and 
cuffed  just  as  long  as  I  can  stand  it,  and  I  want  to  say  that 
I’m  a  free  boy,  and  a  lawful  citizen  of  these  United  States  of 
Africa — America,  I  mean — and  I  just  ain’t  a-going  to  be 
Fauntleroyed  any  longer.  And  verily  I  say  unto  you,”  said 
I,  remembering  my  Sunday-school  lesson,  “that  sharper 
than  a  serpent’s  tooth  is  a  thankless — ” 

But  just  here  somebody  grabbed  me  behind  and  raised  me 
up,  and  pop  went  that  patch  in  the  back  of  my  coat,  and  I 
felt  myself  being  carried  out  of  the  room.  Through  the  win¬ 
dow  1  could  see  the  boys  doubling  up  in  all  kinds  of  knots, 
and  just  as  I  got  to  the  door  I  yelled : 

“Yes,  sir,  ladies  and  gentlemen — and  then  somebody 
slapped  me  in  the  mouth,  and  I  looked  round  and  there  was 
pa! 

I  ain’t  going  to  rouse  your  sympathies  by  saying  what 
happened  next,  but  I  ain’t  quite  recovered  yet.  However,  I 
have  some  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  ma  ain’t  either. 
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IN  SUGAR  TIME. 


MARGARET  SULLIVAN  BURKE. 

WHEN"  the  sap  begins  to  flow, 

Ere  the  green  begins  to  show, 
To  the  maple  grove  we  hie, 

On  a  creaking  wain,  piled  high 
With  our  kettles,  pails  and  boards, 

And  our  dippers  made  of  gourds, 

With  a  knife  of  whittle  spiles, 

With  an  axe  to  use  ’tween  whiles, 
Chopping  wood  to  boil  the  pot 
Filled  from  each  sweet  flowing  slot ; 
With  an  egg,  “to  clear,”  that  grows 
Toothsome,  as  our  Bobby  knows, 

After  passing  through  the  sweet, 

Plus  the  fabled  “peck  ”  we  eat. 

Coatless,  Caleb  bears  the  pail; 

Hetty,  somehow,  goes  with  Cale, 

With  her  gourd  to  dip  the  sap 
From  the  trough  beneath  each  tap. 

How  they  delve  and  work,  those  two, 
Back  and  forth  the  whole  day  through ! 

And  their  elders  point  them  out 
Unto  Bob,  who  hangs  about 
Where  the  kettle,  foaming,  boils, 

Hoping  for  the  skimmer’s  spoils. 

Our  knowing  Bob  has  faith  but  small 
In  virtue  whose  reward  is  all 
Within  itself,  and  so  concludes 
To  conjugate  these  unknown  moods. 

“  I’ll  bet  they  drink  the  sap,”  quoth  he, 
“I’ll  watch  behind  this  maple  tree.” 
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Up  saunters  Cale,  and  Hetty  soon, 

With  glowing  faces  like  the  moon 
At  harvest-time  and  eyes  that  see 
Ho  peering  orbs  behind  that  tree. 

The  gourd  dips  up  the  flowing  sweet, 
And  Hetty  lifts  her  face  to  meet 
Two  lips  that  happen  (?)  in  the  way, 

As  Cale  kneels  down — but  not  to  pray. 
“  Aha!”  says  Bob,  beneath  his  breath, 
“  Such  goodness  tickles  me  to  death; 
But  go  it,  Cale,  your  welcome,  too, 

I  ’ll  take  the  skimmin’s — same  to  you.” 

H* 

Sugar  time  again  has  come, 

Busy  bees  begin  to  hum, 

And  the  robin  builds  her  nest 
On  the  maple’s  tallest  crest, 

Whence  she  blinks  one  eye  below 
As  the  sap  begins  to  flow. 

In  the  cottage  ’neath  the  tree, 

Snug  as  ever  snug  can  be. 

Still  the  back  log  on  the  hearth 
Crackles  nightly,  to  our  mirth  ; 

As  the  speckled  corn  we  pop 
Into  snow  that  makes  it  pop 
’Heath  the  ancient  skillet  lid, 

By  its  load  of  live  coals  hid ; 

As  we  try  with  forks  long  fined 
Apples  that  the  jam  has  lined ; 

As  we  crack  our  nuts  and  jokes, 
Drinking  health — we  jolly  folks — 

From  the  old  brown  pitcher’s  rim, 

Filled  with  cider  to  the  brim. 

In  one  corner  Hetty  sits, 

Singing  softly  as  she  knits, 
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"Wooing  sleep,  -while  keeping  time 
With  her  foot  to  crooning  rhyme, 
Tapping  gently  on  and  olf, 
Rocking  that  same  sugar  trough. 


A  LITTLE  JOKE. 


ANTHONY  HOPE. 

I  W AS  just  off  to  spend  a  fortnight  with  my  old  friend 
Colonel  Gunton,  in  Norfolk,  and  was  looking  forward 
to  the  visit  with  great  pleasure.  We  had  not  met  for  ten 
years,  and  I  had  never  been  to  his  place  or  seen  any  of  his 
family.  It  would  be  delightful. 

A  remarkably  pretty  girl  of  about  eighteen  was  ushered 
into  the  office.  She  stood  still  some  way  from  me  till  the 
door  was  closed.  Then  she  suddenly  rushed  forward,  fell  at 
my  feet,  and  exclaimed:  “  You  will  protect  me,  won’t  you? 

“  My  dear  young  lady,  what  in  the  world — ?  ” 

“  You’re  the  famous  Mr.  Miller,  aren’t  you?  Mr.  Joseph 
Miller,  the  philanthropist?  ” 

“  My  name  is  Joseph  Miller,  certainly.” 

“  Ah!  Then  I  am  safe;  ”  and  she  sat  down  in  an  arm¬ 
chair,  and  smiled  confidingly  at  me. 

“Madame,”  said  I,  sternly,  “  will  you  have  the  goodness 
to  explain  to  what  I  owe  the  pleasure  of  this  visit?  ” 

“  They  told  me  to  come  to  you.” 

“  Who?  ” 

“Why,  the  people  at  the  police  station.” 

“  The  police  station?” 

“Yes,  when  they  let  me  go — because  it  was  a  first  offense, 
you  know.  They  said  you  always  took  up  cases  like  mine, 
and  that  if  I  stuck  to  you  I  should  be  well  looked  after.” 

It  was  quite  true  that  I  have  taken  an  interest  in  rescuing 
young  persons  from  becoming  habitual  criminals;  but  I  was  . 
hardly  prepared  for  this. 

“  What  have  you  been  doing  ?  ” 
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“  Oh,  nothing  this  time — only  a  bracelet.” 

“  This  time?  ” 

“  They  didn’t  know  me  up  here,”  she  explained, smilingly. 
“  I  have  always  practiced  in  the  country.  Wasn’t  it  lucky? 
But  really,  Mr.  Miller,  I’m  tired  of  it ;  I  am,  indeed.  The 
life  is  too  exciting;  the  doctors  say  so;  so  I’ve  come  to  you.” 

It  wanted  only  half  an  hour  to  the  time  my  train  left. 

“  What  is  your  name?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Sarah  Jones.” 

“  Well,  I  will  have  your  case  looked  into.  Come  and  see 
me  again,  or  you  may  write — at  Colonel  Gunton’s,  Beech 
Hill,  Norfolk.  I  am  going  there  now.” 

“Oh,  I’ll  come  with  you.  I  shall  say  I  belong  to  }’ou.” 

I  rang  the  bell. 

“Show  this  lady  out,  Thomas,  at  once.” 

She  laughed,  bowed,  and  went.  Evidently  a  most  impu¬ 
dent  hussy.  I  finished  my  business,  drove  to  the  station,  and 
established  myself  in  a  first-class  smoking-carriage.  Just  as 
the  train  was  starting,  the  door  opened — and  that  odious 
young  woman  jumped  in. 

“  There!  I  nearly  missed  you,”  she  said. 

“I  can  hold  no  communication  with  you,”  said  I,  severely; 
“  you  are  a  disgrace  to  your — er- — sex.” 

“  It’s  all  right,  x  ve  wired  to  the  Colonel.” 

“  You’ve  wired  to  my  friend,  Colonel  Gun  ton?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  didn’t  want  to  surprise  them.  I  said  you  would 
bring  a  friend  with  you.  It’s  all  right,  Mr.  Miller.” 

“I  don’t  know  who  you  are  what  you  are;  but  the 
Guntons  are  respectable  people,  and  I  am  a  respectable  man, 
and — ” 

“  Why  not  be  friendly?  We’re  off  now,  and  I  must 
go  on.” 

“  I  shall  give  you  in  charge  at  the  next  station.” 

“  What  for?  ” 

On  rejection,  I  supposed  she  had  committed  no  criminal 
offense ;  and  with  a  dignified  air  I  opened  my  paper. 

“I  don’t  mind  your  smoking,”  she  said,  and  took  out  a 
box  of  chocolates. 
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I  was  at  my  wit’s  end.  She  was  quite  capable  of  ma¬ 
king  a  most  unpleasant  and  discreditable  commotion  on  the 
platform  at  Beech  Hill  Station.  What  in  the  world  was  I 
to  do? 

“  Shall  we  stay  long  at  the  G  unton’s  ?  ”  she  asked, 

“  You,  madame,  will  never  go  there.  The  police  will  see 
to  that.  ’  ’ 

“  I  don’t  care  a  fig  for  the  police.  I  shall  go  and  stay  as 
long  as  you  do.  They  told  me  to  stick  to  you.” 

I  took  out  a  sovereign. 

“  If  you’ll  get  out  at  the  next  station,  I’ll  give  you  this.” 

She  laughed. 

“No;  I  am  not  to  be  bribed.  I’m  going  to  the  Gunton’s.” 

Silence  for  one  long,  wretched  hour.  This  girl  was  evi¬ 
dently  bent  on  blasting  my  character.  The  train  began  to 
slacken .  speed  as  we  neared  the  station  next  before  Beech- 
wood  Hill.  Something  must  be  done! 

“Madame,”  said  I,  “  if  you  will  get  out  here,  I’ll  give 
you  a  five-pound  note.” 

“  What?  I  heard  you  never  gave  away  a  farthing!  They 
said  no  one  could  get  a  penny  out  of  you.” 

“It  is  true  that  I  disapprove  of  indiscriminate  charity ; 
but,  under  the  circumstances,  I — ” 

“  Think  I  am  a  deserving  object?  Well,  I’ll  take  it.” 

With  a  sigh  of  relief,  I  took  a  note  from  my  pocket- 
book,  and  gave  it  to  her. 

“  Never  let  me  see  your  face  again.” 

“Apologize  for  me  to  the  Guntons.  Good-bye.” 

She  jumped  out  lightly,  and  I  sank  back  murmuring: 

“  Thank  Heaven  !  ” 

After  I  got  rid  of  her,  my  journey  was  peaceful  and 
happy,  and  I  forgot  my  troubles  in  the  warm  greeting  my 
old  friend  Bob  Gunton  and  his  wife  gave  me.  The  girl  must 
have  lied  about  the  telegram ;  at  least,  Bob  made  no  reference 
to  it.  But  as  we  were  talking  together  on  the  terrace  after 
tea  I  heard  the  rumble  of  wheels.  An  omnibus  stopped  at 
the  gate,  and  to  my  horror,  I  saw,  descending  from  it  and 
opening  the  gate,  that  girl ! 
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“  Send  her  away  !  ”  I  cried  ;  “  send  her  away  !  On  my 
honor,  Bob,  as  a  gentleman,  I  know  nothing  about  her.” 

“  Why,  what’s  the  matter?  ” 

“  I  solemnly  assure  Mrs.  Gunton  and  yourself  that — ” 

“  What’s  the  matter  with  the  man?  What’s  he  talking 
about?  ” 

•‘Why,  Bob,  that  girl — that  barefaced  girl!  ” 

“  That  girl !  Why,  that’s  my  daughter  Addie  !  ” 

“  Your  daughter?  ” 

The  little  minx  walked  up  to  me  with  a  smile,  dropped  a 
little,  courtesy,  and  said: 

“  I  knew,  Mr.  Miller,  that  it  wasn’t  true  that  you  would 
refuse  help  to  a  really  deserving  case.  The  others  said  you 
would;  but  I  thought  better  of  you.” 

And  she  had  the  effrontery,  then  and  there,  to  tell  her 
parents  all  about  it ! 

I  think  parents  are  the  most  infatuated  class  of  persons  in 
the  community.  They  laughed,  and  Mrs.  Gunton  said: 

“  How  clever  of  you,  Addie!  You  must  forgive  her,  Mr. 
Miller.  My  dear  girls  are  so  playful !  ” 

Playful!  And  she  never  returned  the  five- pound  note ! 


TO  ASK  AND  TO  HAVE. 


SAMUEL  LOVER. 

WAIT,  ’ tis  time  I  should  talk  to  your  mother. 
Sweet  Mary,”  says  I. 

“  Oh,  don’t  talk  to  my  mother,”  says  Mary, 
Beginning  to  cry. 

“  For  my  mother  says  men  are  deceivers, 

And  never,  I  know,  will  consent; 

She  says  girls  in  a  hurry  who  marry 
At  leisure  repent.” 

4<  Then  suppose  I  should  talk  to  your  father, 
Sweet  Mary,”  says  I. 
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“  Oil,  don’t  talk  to  my  father,”  says  Mary, 
Beginning  to  cry ; 

“  For  my  father  he  loves  me  so  dearly, 
He’ll  never  consent  I  should  go — 

If  you  talk  to  my  father,  ’  ’  says  Mary, 

“  He’ll  surely  say  ‘Ho.’  ” 

“  Then  how  shall  I  get  you,  my  jewel, 
Sweet  Mary?”  says  I; 

“  If  your  father  and  mother’s  so  cruel, 
Most  surely  I’ll  die!  ” 

“Oh,  never  say  die,  dear,”  says  Mary; 

“  A  way  to  save  you,  I  see  : 

Since  my  parents  are  both  so  contrary — 
You  better  ask  we.” 


TOOT  MAKES  A  MATCH. 


BESSIE  G.  HAKT. 

AUHT  Grace  never  saw  us  children,  nor  a  lot  of  others 
in  the  family,  until  Thanksgiving  time  this  year,  because 
when  she  married  Uncle  Henry  she  went  away  with  him  to 
live  in  England.  He  died  about  a  year  ago  and  left  her  all 
his  money,  and  last  summer  she  came  to  Hew  York  to  live. 

Mamma  said  she  was  going  to  invite  Aunt  Grace  to  spend 
Thanksgiving  with  us.  She  said  she  would  have  a  real  old- 
fashioned  Thanksgiving  dinner,  such  as  they  used  to  have 
when  they  were  little  girls  and  lived  in  Vermont.  I  told 
mamma  I  shouldn’t  think  she  would  have  anything  old-fash¬ 
ioned  for  Aunt  Grace  when  she  is  so  rich  and  aristocratic, 
but  mamma  was  determined  to  have  her  own  way  and 
wouldn’t  listen  to  me. 

I  was  disappointed  when  I  saw  Aunt  Grace.  She  is  short 
and  fat,  and  I  supposed  she  would  be  tall  and  elegant  like  a 
duchess.  The  very  day  after  she  came  she  washed  the  break¬ 
fast  dishes  and  darned  papa’s  socks  and  made  Toot  an  apron. 
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So  common !  I  should  have  been  mortified  to  death  to  have 
had  Lillie  Lane  see  her  do  such  things,  after  all  my  fine  talk 
about  her. 

She  said  to  me :  “I  suppose  you  are  a  great  help  to  your 
mamma?’’ 

I  said  :  “Yes,  Aunt  Grace,  I  always  do  everything  I 
can  to  help  mamma.” 

I  didn’t  know  Toot  heard  me,  or  I  wouldn’t  have  said 
that;  but  she  did  and  said  : 

“Why,  Minnie,  you  wicked  story-teller;  ain’t  you 
’shamed  to  talk  like  that?  You  know  you  won’t  do  any¬ 
thing  you  don’t  have  to.  Will  she,  Uncle  Jack?” 

But  Uncle  Jack  said  :  “  See  here,  Toot,  I’ve  found  some 

peanuts  in  my  pocket.” 

She  went  to  get  them.  Aunt  Grace  looked  at  me  real 
sharp  and  I  felt  uncomfortable.  Toot  always  spoils  every¬ 
thing.  I  do  wish  she  wasn’t  my  sister. 

One  day  when  papa  and  mamma  were  talking  together, 
and  didn’t  know  I  heard  them,  I  found  out  something  I 
didn’t  know  before.  When  Aunt  Grace  and  Uncle  Jack 
were  young  folks,  they  were  engaged  to  be  married,  but 
they  had  a  quarrel  and  Aunt  Grace  went  to  England,  and 
they  never  saw  each  other  again  until  she  came  to  visit  us. 
I  told  Lillie  Lane  about  it  and  she  said  : 

“Why  don’t  you  try  and  make  a  match  between  your 
aunt  and  uncle?  If  you  should,  they  would  probably  ask 
you  to  come  to  the  city  and  live  with  them,  and  give  you 
lovely  presents.  That’s  the  way  they  do  in  novels.” 

We  talked  a  long  time  about  the  match,  but  couldn’t 
think  of  any  way  to  manage  it.  But  Lillie  said  if  I  kept  my 
eyes  open  something  might  happen  just  right.  I  told  Lillie 
to  be  careful  what  she  said  when  Toot  was  around,  or  there 
would  be  trouble. 

Aunt  Grace  intended  to  go  home  right  after  Thanksgiving, 
and  Lillie  said  I  had  better  do  everything  I  could  to  please 
her  and  Uncle  Jack;  so  I  wiped  the  dishes  every  day,  and 
didn’t  make  any  fuss  about  taking  care  of  Freddie  while 
they  went  visiting,  and  stopped  leaving  my  things  around 
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for  mamma  to  pick  up, — but  oli !  tliat  Toot.  I  was  so  pro¬ 
voked  at  her.  One  night  at  the  tea-table  she  asked,  all  of  a 
sudden : 

“  Mamma,  do  you  think  Minnie  is  going  to  die?” 

“What  do  you  mean,  Toot?”  said  mamma. 

“Why,  mamma,  didn’t  Mrs.  Brown  say  Mr.  Brown  ‘met 
with  a  change’  before  he  died?  And  Minnie’s  stopped  being 
so  lazy  since  Aunt  Grace  came,  and  hasn’t  slapped  me  once, 
and  I  thought  perhaps  she  was  going  to  die,  too.” 

Everybody  laughed,  but  I  do  think  Aunt  Grace  has  the 
most  unpleasant  way  of  looking  at  me  sometimes.  Some  days 
I  almost  wished  she  had  stayed  in  Mew  York,  besides  that 
Thanksgiving  dinner  made  so  much  work.  It  was  “  Minnie, 
do  this,”  and  “Minnie,  do  that,”  till  I  was  nearly  worn 
out.  I  had  to  stem  raisins  and  beat  eggs  and  sift  flour  and 
wash  currants  and  cut  citron,  and  one  day  Aunt  Grace  got  a 
lot  of  greasy  dishes  together  and  made  me  wash  them  !  IJgh  ! 

All  of  our  relations  came  to  dinner  on  Thanksgiving,  and 
some  of  them  came  the  day  before  and  stayed  all  night. 
Mamma  said  Cousin  Kittie  would  have  to  sleep  with  Toot 
and  me. 

Ai'ter  we  went  to  bed  Toot  was  so  still  I  thought  she  was 
asleep,  so  I  told  Kittie  all  about  the  match  I  was  trying  to 
make.  She  thought  it  was  a  splendid  idea,  and  said  she 
would  help  me. 

Our  table  looked  lovely  Thanksgiving  day.  Mamma 
bought  a  new  table-cloth  and  napkins,  and  some  new  dishes. 
Aunt  Mary  brought  a  lot  of  flowers,  and  we  picked  all  we 
had  on  our  house  plants  and  put  them  in  our  glass  pitchers 
on  the  table,  and  we  had  all  of  grandma’s  silver. 

Mamma  told  Toot  she  mustn’t  talk,  and  she  said  she 
wouldn’t,  and  she  didn’t  until  we  were  half  through  dinner, 
then  she  stopped  eating  and  looked  at  Aunt  Grace  and 
said : 

“Aunt  Grace,  I  wish  you  would  stay  a  hundred  years!” 

“  Do  you,  dear,”  Aunt  Grace  said. 

“Yes,  ’cause  we  can  ’ford  so  many  more  nice  things  when 
you’re  here.” 
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Papa  said :  “Toot,  here’s  another  slice  of  turkey  for 
you!”  and  everybody  began  talking  about  something. 

She  didn’t  say  any  more  till  they  were  passing  the  pudding 
around.  Then  she  said  : 

“  Mamma,  will  we  have  plum  pudding  at  the  wedding?” 

The  minute  she  said  that,  I  knew  what  was  coming,  and 
thought  I  should  die. 

“What  wedding!”  asked  mamma. 

“Why,  when  Aunt  Grace  and  Uncle  Jack  get  married. 
I  didn’t  know  they  ’tended  to  be  till  I  heard  Minnie  tell 
Ivittie  last  night.  Kittie  says  people  jump  over  the  broom¬ 
stick  when  they  get  married,  and  I  want  to  see  Aunt  Grace 
jump.  Won’t  she  look  awful  queer,  Uncle  Jack?  She’s 
so  fat.” 

Mamma  told  Toot  to  stop  two  or  three  times,  but  she  went 
right  on.  Papa  laughed  so  lie  couldn’t  say  anything.  Every¬ 
one  laughed  but  Aunt  Grace  and  Uncle  Jack,  and  mamma 
and  me.  I  never  saw  mamma  so  angry  before.  She  got  up 
from  the  table  and  took  Toot  in  her  arms  to  carry  her  out  of 
the  room.  Toot  screamed  and  kicked  and  one  of  her  feet 
hit  Uncle  Thomas  on  the  head  and  knocked  his  glasses  off. 
They  struck  a  goblet  as  they  fell  and  broke.  He  tried  to 
catch  them  and  tipped  over  a  dish  of  gravy  on  the  table¬ 
cloth,  and  a  lot  of  it  ran  down  in  Aunt  Martha’s  lap  on  her 
new  silk  dress. 

Mamma  took  Toot  up-stairs  and  shut  her  in  a  closet,  and 
I  guess  she  whipped  her. 

All  the  folks  but  Aunt  Grace  and  Uncle  Jack  tried  to  help 
Aunt  Martha  get  the  gravy  off  her  dress.  They  both  started 
to  go  out  of  the  room.  Uncle  Jack  went  into  the  hall.  Aunt 
Grace  intended  to  go  in  the  sitting-room,  but  site  made  a  mis¬ 
take  and  went  into  the  china  closet.  The  doors  are  close  to¬ 
gether.  She  shut  the  door  and  couldn’t  open  it  and  had  to 
go  out  the  other  door  that  opens  under  the  stairs  in  the  hall. 
Uncle  Jack  was  in  the  hall  and  they  went  into  the  parlor  to¬ 
gether,  and  shut  the  door  right  in  my  face  as  I  was  going  in, 
too. 

I  went  back  to  the  dining  room  and  told  how  rude  they 
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were,  and  they  all  looked  at  each  other  and  seemed  pleased, 
all  hut  Uncle  Thomas  and  Aunt  Martha. 

No  one  ate  any  more  dinner,  and  everybody  wanted  Toot 
to  come  down-stairs.  So  papa  went  up  and  got  her.  I  never 
saw  such  a  looking  child.  But,  I  declare,  if  I  wasn’t  sur¬ 
prised  when  everyone  hugged  and  kissed  her,  and  called  her 
a  little  darling. 

After  a  long  while  Aunt  Grace  and  Uncle  Jack  came  out 
of  the  parlor.  He  held  out  bis  hands  to  Toot  and  she  flew  at 
him  and  got  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  hugged  and  kissed 
him  until  he  could  hardly  breathe.  Then  she  peeped  into  his 
face  and  said  : 

“  Uncle  Jack,  how  funny  you  look — just  like  a  sheejx  ” 

“  Never  mind  my  looks,  Toot,”  he  said,  “  we’re  going  to 
have  that  wedding  right  off,  and  you’ve  made  the  match.” 

“  Why,  Uncle  Jack,”  Toot  said,  “you’re  telling  stories. 
People  don’t  make  matches,  they  buy  ’em  in  the  store.” 


DER  LETZTE  GAST. 


THEODOR  DROBISCH. 


Arranged  by  Margaret  A.  Maisch. 

UNSERE  Geschichte  spielt  in  einer  Weinhandlung, 
welche  sich  in  einer  grossen  Provinzstadt  Nord 
Deutscblands  befand.  Roth  und  grim  versiegelte  Weinflasch- 
en  lagen  in  langen  Regalen,  wahrend  man  vorn  auf  einer 
Tafel  geraucherten  Lachs,  einige  Fasschen  mit  Caviar,  einen 
Schinken,  und  den  grossen  Emmenthaler  Schweizerkiise 
bemerkte,  auf  dessen  Riicken  das  grosse  zum  Abschneiden 
eingesenkte  Messer  gesteckt  war.  Das  Zuschliessen  der  mit 
Eisenblech  beschlagenen  Eingangsthiir  geschah  gewbhnlich 
Abends  11m  zehn  Uhr,  zuweilen  aber  auch  spater,  wenn  sich 
nocli  ein  paar  verspatete  Gaste  in  dem  gemuthlichen  Stubchen, 
welches  sich  an  den  Laden  schloss,  einfanden,  was  imraer  in 
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dem  Herzen  des  flotten  Ladendieners  Heinricli  eincn  kleinen 
Groll  erregte.  Da  Mess  es  denn  oft  mit  einem  Blick  auf 
solchen  Gast,  wenn  Du  dock  warst  wo  der  Pfeffer  wachst. 

Aker  keute  sollte  Heinrick  fiir  die  melirfacken  Miiken 
liinlangTichen  Ersatz  finden,  keute,  wo  der  litngst  erselmte 
Kellnerball  stattfand.  Heinrick  liatte  sein  Billet  nebst  Con¬ 
vert  bereits  bezaklt;  er  liatte  sclion  die  sclnvarzen  Beiuklei- 
der  angezogen ;  Glanzstiefel,  die  weisse  Piqueweste,  und  der 
sckwarze  Frack  nebst  den  buttergelben  Handsckuhen  lagen 
oben  in  seinem  Stiibclien  bereit.  Den  ganzen  Tag  liber 
waren  seine  Gedanken  auf  den  Ball  gericktet,  denn  dort  liatte 
er  ja  liebes  zu  er  war  ten.  O,  siisse  Anna!  fliisterte  es  zwi- 
sclien  Caviar  und  marinirten  Haringen  von  seinen  Lip  pen:, 
und  sein  Herz  ging  auf  wie  Kuckenteig  am  warmen  Ofen. 
Heute  sollte  er  bei  Tafel  neben  ihk  sitzen,  mit  ikr  tanzen 
Auge  in  Auge — aber  erst  von  zekn  Ulir  an,  denn  derPrinzi- 
pal  liatte  eine  nbtkige  Gescliaftsreise  unternekmen  miissen ; 
bis  daliin  musste  Heinrick  Hans  kalten  und  das  Geschaft 
verseken.  Dock  die  Stunde  der  Erldsung  riickteheran;  von 
den  Abendgiisten  waren  nur  nock  zvvei  vorkanden,  aberauck 
diese  mackten  sick  sclion  zum  Fortgang  bereit,  und  dass  es 
stark  auf  zekn  Ukr  ging  wurde  dem  erwartungsvollen  Hein¬ 
rick  dadurck  klar,  dass  sick  der  arme  Maurer  einstellte 
welcker  drei  Mai  in  der  Woelie  11m  diese  Zeit  zu  kouniien 
pflegte  um  fiir  seine  Familie  die  nielit  verbrauckten  und  kart 
gewordenen  Semmel  in  Empfang  zu  nelimen.  Heinrick  gab 
ihm  keute  den  iibriggebliebenen  Yorratk  bis  auf  einige 
Stiicke,  liess  ihm  auck  als  Labsal  ein  Restchen  Rothwein 
zukommen,  der  sick  in  einem  Glase  vorfand.  Dankend 
wurde  die  Gabe  von  dem  braven  Mann  angenommen,  welcker 
etwas  redselig  wurde, — Acli !  rief  er  aus,  man  muss  sick 
scliinden  und  placken.  Hatte  ick  nur  drei-kundert  Thaler, 
damit  ware  mir  gekolfen.  Mit  diesem  Gelde  kbnnte  ick  in 
meinem  Heimatksort  an  der  Pommerscken  Grenze  ein 
Hauscken  uberneh'men  und  micli  endlick  mit  den  Meinigen 
niikren. 

Heinrick,  dessen  Gedanken  auf  den  Kellnerball  und  die 
eclimucke  Anna  gericktet  waren,  achtete  wenig  auf  diese 
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TVArte.  Nur  die  Sehnsucht,  der  lieisse  Wunsch  nach  dem 
Busitz  von  drei-hundert  Thalern  war  ihin  nicht  entgangen. 

Mit  nochmaligen  Dankesworten  wiinschte  der  Maurer  dem 
Herrn  Heinrich  eine  gute  Naclit!  Da  endlicli  selling  die 
zelinte  Stunde.  Freiheit !  Erlosung !  Im  Begriff  das  Gas- 
lielit  in  der  Weinstube  auszuldschen,  ertdnte  die  belle  Klingel 
der  Eingangsthiir,  einen  spaten  Gast  ankiindigend.  Eine 
kleine  mannliclie  Figur  in  einen  Mantel  gehiillt  trat  naher. 

‘‘  Du  mein  Himmel !  Die  Nachtlampe !  ”  stotterte  Hein¬ 
rich  dem  der  Schreck  in  alle  Glieder  fnhr.  Der  bekannte 
Gast,  welclier  sicli  den  Namen  “  Naclitlampe  ”  durch  seine 
spaten  Besuche  erworben  hatte,  war  ihm  jetzt  eben  so 
willkommen  wie  Ofenrauch,  wie  ein  Floh  im  Ohr,  oder  wie 
ein  Katzenkopf  im  Fleisehtopf  !  An  eine  Zuriickweisung 
oder  an  eine  Entschuldigung  war  nicht  zu  denken,  denn  Herr 
Zacharias,  wie  sicli  der  Gast  nannte,  war  der  nobelste  Yer- 
zelirer,  und  aus  diesem  Grande  vom  Prinzipal  besonders 
geachtet.  Er  kam  aus  frolier  Gesellschaft,  liangte  Mantel  und 
Miitze  an  den  Nagel,  und  bestellte  sicli  eine  Flasclie  Riides- 
heiiner. 

Heinrich  hatte  ihm  eher  eine  Flasclie  mit  Gift  briugen 
niogen,  denn  er  hatte  die  schauderhafte  Alinung  dass  die 
“  Nachtlampe  ”  hier  wenigstens  eine  Stunde  quetschen 
werde,  wie  er  sicli  in  solchen  Fallen  auszudriicken  beliebte. 

Er  musste  dem  Yerlangen  des  Gastes  nachkoinmen,  obMeich 
in  seinem  Busen  Zorn  und  Missmuth  gahrten ;  er  entkorkte 
die  Flasclie  und  fiillte  das  Glas  fiir  Herrn  Zacharias.  Dieser, 
ein  Lebemann  erster  Ivlasse,  erachtete  es  fiir  eine  Lebensauf- 
gabe  das  bischen  Erdendasein  so  recht  in  allem  Wohlbehagen 
zu  geniessen,  zumal  es  ihm  nicht  an  Geld  felilte.  Iiierbei 
war  ihm  die  Tugend  der  Wohlthatigkeit  nicht  fremd  ge- 
blieben,  er  liattc  sclion  so  manchem  Bedrangten  in  der  Noth 
geholfen,  und  wenn  dies  geschehen  trank  er  eine  Flasclie  mehr 
auf  seine  eigene  Gesundheit. 

■  Nur  mit  einem  Feinde  hatte  er  zu  kampfen  und  dieses  war 
— Aberglaube.  Dieser  spukte  bei  ihm ganz  gewaltig.  Nichts 
hatte  ihn  vermocht  an  einem  Freitag  eine  Reise  anzutreten 
oder  in  einer  Gesellschaft  zu  venveilen  wo  dreizehn  zu  Tische 
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sassen.  Zog  er  in  ein  neues  Logis,  so  mussten  vor  alien 
Dingen  zuerst  Salz,  Brod  und  ein  neuer  Besen  liineingetragen 
werden,  sonst  ware  in  dem  neuen  Quartier  nichts  wie  Ungliiek 
zn  gewartigen ;  und  eine  ganz  besondere  Furcht  hatte  er  vor 
demTode;  in  seinetn  Beisein  durfte  Nietnand  von  Sterben 
reden;  er  wollte  leben,  niclit  so  bald  von  liinnen  gehen,  kurz 
der  Tod  war  sein  Todfeind. 

Heinrich,  der  so  schmahlieh  vom  Ball  Zuriickgehaltene, 
sass  wie  auf  Ivolilen,  und  wiinschte  sicli  von  Graben-Hoff- 
manti’s  fiinfhanderttausend  Tenfeln  nur  einen,  der  jetzt  den 
unliebsamen  Gast  so  in  aller  Stille  entfuhrte. 

“  Wie  werde  icli  ihn  los?”  iiiisterte  er  sicli  zu.  “  Sinne 
nach,  Moor,  du  bist  ja  sonst  niclit  auf  den  Ivopf  gefallen?” 
Und — er  sann  niclit  all  zu  lange.  Hack  wenio-  Minuten 
glaubte  er  das  Mittel  gefunden  zu  liaben  ;  es  war  der  letzte 
November,  die  Andreasnaclit,  und  auf  den  Aberglauben, 
welcher  sicli  mit  demselben  verkuupfte,  baute  er  sein 
Planchen. 

Wahrend  Herr  Zacliarias  wacker  der  Flasclie  zusprach, 
setzte  sich  Heinrich  ihm  gegeniiber  und  sail  dem  Frohsinnigen 
mit  einer  wahren  Leiclienbitterrniene  ins  Gesiclit,  was  diesen 
veranlasste  nacli  dem  Grund  dieses  Triibsinnes  zu  fragen. 

“  Der  Grund?  Eine  Weissaa;ung !  JDie  Enthiillung  eines 
Geheiranisses.  Ach,  die  Andreasnaclit !  Oh,  Sie  thun  mir 
leid!  ” 

“  Ich?  Weshalb?” 

“  Weil  Sie  heute  bier  der  letzte  Gast  sind.” 

“Wo  deutet  dies  hin?” 

“  Auf  eine  alte  Sage,  die  nocli  niemals  getrogen.  Auf 
diesem  Hause  liier  rulit  ein  schweres  Yerhangniss.  ” 

“  Ein  Verhangniss !  Wer  wird  davon  getroffen?” 

“Sie!” 

“Weshalb?” 

“  Weil  Sie  der  letzte  Gast  am  Andreasabend  sind.  Wer 
sich  dies  unbewusst  zu  Schulden  komrnen  liisst,  der  muss  irn 
nachsten  Jahre  sterben.” 

“  Sterben?  1st  dies  Wahrheit?” 

“  Hocli  nie  hat  die  Sage  getrogen.” 
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Bei  diesen  Worten  sprang  der  von  Aberglauben  Durch- 
drungene  von  seinem  Sitze  auf.  Heinrich  jnbelte;  er 
daclite,  jetzt  nimmt  er  Reissaus,  jetzt  bist  du  ihn  los  und 
nun  bin  auf  den  Ball.  Acb !  er  irrte  sich  ganz  gewaltig. 
Gleicli  einer  hungrigen  Kircbenmaus,  die  alle  Fruchtboden 
durchsucht,  lief  Herr  Zacbarias  in  Zimmer  umher. 

“  Alles  Zappeln  ist  vergebens.  Sie  kommen  an  die  Reihe; 
denn  Sie  sind  heute  bier  der  letzte  Gast.  ” 

“  Hein,  das  bin  ich  nicbt,  icli  will  es  nicbt  sein,  ich, — suche 
mir  einen  Ersatzmann.  ” 

Heinrich  wollte  bei  diesen  Worten  ans  der  Haut  fabren. 
Ein  Ersatzmann,  die  Gescbichte  spinnt  sich  immer  weiter, 
wann  soil  der  Arme  auf  den  Ball  kommen. 

Unterdessen  war  der  General  piichter  des  Aberglaubens 
nacli  dem  Fenster  gelaufen ;  er  blickte  in  die  finstere  Haclit. 

“Pst!  pst !  Sie  da!  Schnell  herein!”  erklang  es  von 
seinen  Lippen.  Aussen  husclite  eine  mannliche  Figur 
voruber,  es  war  ein  Dienstmann.  Freudig  rieb  sich  Herr 
Zacbarias  die  Hande  und  rief  :  “  Schnell  eine  Flascbe  Wiirz- 
burger  und  zwei  Semmeln  mit  Schweizerkase !  ” 

Heinrich  eilte  binaus  um  das  Begehrte  berbeizuholen.  Die 
Thiirklingel  bimmelte,  der  Dienstmann  trat  ein.  Hummer 
dreizehn, — eine  Unglucksnummer ;  aber  Herr  Zacbarias  liess 
sich  nicbt  irre  machen,  er  ergritf  die  berbeigebracbte  Flascbe. 
Mit  den  Worten  :  “Kommen  Sie,  lieber  Freund,  trinken 
Sie  mit  mir  ein  Glas  Wein”  fullte  er  die  Glaser. — Der 
Dienstmann  liess  sich  das  nicbt  zwei  mal  sagen, — beide  stiess- 
en  an  auf  gute  Gesundheit.  Zacharias  blickte  verstoblen 
nacli  der  Wand  wo  sein  Mantel  nebst  der  Pelzmiitze  king. 
Er  wollte  sich  hinwegschleichen,  er  hatte  ja  iiacli  seiner 
Meinung  einen  Ersatzmann  gefunden.  Mit  den  Worten : 
“  Hier  trinken  Sie  die  Flascbe  vollends  ans  und  lassen  Sie 
sicli’s  wolil  schmecken,”  wollte  er  nacli  seiner  Mutze  greifen, 
als  der  Dienstmann  bat  eine  Bitte  aussprechen  zu  diirfen. 

“  Jaw  old,  was  ist’s?  Heraus  damit.” 

“  Ich  babe  dabeim  eine  Frau  und  fiinf  Kinder,  welche 
den  Yater  erwarten.  Lassen  Sie  mich  den  Wein  und  die 
Semmeln  mit  nacb  Hause  nehmen.  Acb  das  wil’d  eine  Freude 
geben.” 
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Bei  dieser  Bede  wurde  es  dem  Herrn  Zacharias  ganz  weick 
urn's  Herz.  “Ich  soil  einen  FamiLienvater  morden,  der 
iiinf  lebeudige  Kinder  liat.  Kein  das  geki  nicbt,  das  ware 
grausain.”  Kit  stammer  Geberde  bewilligte  er  die  Bitte 
des  Dienstmannes  und  Xnmmer  Dreizelm  eilte  uuter  tausend 
Danksagungen  Linweg. 

Heinrich,  welcher  glaubte  dass  nun  die  Komodie  zu  Ende 
sei.  blickte  nac-h  der  Gasflamme  empor,  um  den  Hahn  aus- 
zudrehen.  Halt,  nock  nieht ! "  donnerte  es  ilnn  ent^eiren, 

*  *  nieht  riihr’  an,  bis  ich  einen  Gast  besorgt  babe. 5  ’  Abermals 
trat  er  ans  Fenster;  er  korckt  und  lauscht :  “  He!  Sie  da! 

Pst!':  Vernehmbare  Tritte  von  kblzemen  Pantoffeln.  Es 
nippelt,  es  beisst  an,  die  Klingel  bimmelt,  es  hat  sich  ein 
Backerlehrling  gefangen,  der  aber  auch  alsbald.  mit  einer 
halben  Flasclie  Liebfrauenmilch.  wiederfrei  geweben  wurde : 
denn  mit  seinen  seclizehn  JahreD,  ruttelte  er  stark  an  das 
Herz  des  wohlthatisren  Lebemannes. 

•*  Sechzehn  Eriihliiige,  und  nachstes  Jahr  sclion  ins  Gras 
beissen.  Ich  sein  Murder!-'  Da  bliess  aussen  auf  der 
Strasse  der  Kachtwachter  ins  Horn.  Er  rief  die  elfte  Stunde 
ab. 

“Ha!  der  Kaehtwachter,  der  kann  abkommen,  der  passt 
zum  Sterben  wie  gemacht. — Keda.  gnter  Mann,  komxnen  Sie 
einmal  ein  Bischen  liier  herein  !” 

“  Ich  stehe  gleich  zn  Diensten,  mein  gutes  Herrchen,  ich 
will  nur  noch  da  unten  an  der  Ecke  einmal  tuten.” 

“  Er  kommt,"'  jubelte  Herr  Zacharias. 

Kach  wenig  Minuten  trat  der  Mann  der  Xacht  ein,  dem 
wider  alles  Erwarten  eine  Flasche  Portwein  und  eine  Caviar- 
semmel  prasentirt  wurde. 

“  Jedenfalls  heute  Ihr  Geburtstag,”  rief  er  ans,  indem  er 
sich  jan  den  alten  Herrn  wendete.  Als  ihm  dies  bestatigt 
wurde,  erhob  er  sein  Glas  und  sprach  :  “  Koch  hundert  Jahr 
wie  heute  !  55  Die  Glaser  erklangen,  der  Kaehtwachter  wurde 
lustig,  und  Herr  Zacharias  fliisterte :  “Koch  liundert  Jahr 
wie  heute,  welch  kubne  Phantasie  hat  doch  dieser  Kackt- 
wachter.  der  im  nachsten  Jahre  fort  muss,  sterben — fur  mich; 
ich  will  ihm  dafiir  noch  ein  halbes  Pfund  Cervelatwurst  geben 
lassen.  ” 
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Heinrich  musste  solclie  herbeiholen.  Wahrend  dies  geschah 
griff  der  schlaue  Wohlthater  nacli  seiner  Pelzmiitze,  und 
angelte  den  Mantel  vom  Nagel  herunter.  Die  bange  Sorge 
war  ja  liberwunden  ;  denn  der  Naclitwiichter  als  letzter  Gast 
war  ihm  so  sicher  als  die  Worst,  welcher  jetzt  Heinrich 
herbeigeholt.  Jetzt  wird  er  sie  schnabeliren  und  weiter 
forttrinken,  aber  nein — der  Naclitwachter  war  geniigsamer 
Natur,  er  wollte  sich  die  Wurst  fiir  morgen  zum  Friihstiick 
anf bewahren ;  den  Wein  aber  werde  er  noch  austrinken. 
Mit  den  Worten — Ich  will  mir  nurhierein  Stiickchen  Papier 
zum  Einwickeln  mitnehmen,  schritt  er  nacli  dem  Fenster. 
Zacharias  war  mit  der  Hand  schon  in  den  rechten  Armel 
seines  Mantels  hineingefahren,  hatte  sich,  obgleich  etwas 
schief,  die  Pelzmiitze  auf  sein  Haupt  gestiilpt,  als  der 
Wachter  ganz  entsetzt  mit  dem  Sclirei  zuriickprallte — “Ein 
Dieb  !  ein  Dieb  !  ”  Der  Anprall  war  so  eminent,  dass  Zach¬ 
arias  Wolilgeboren  hinfiel,  wie  ein  Nussack  und  die  Beine 
gen  Himmel  streckte. 

“  Ein  Dieb  !  Einbruch  da  driiben  im  Kauftnannsladen  !  ” 
Wahrend  der  Wachter  nun  zur  Thiire  hinauseilte,  hatte  sich 
der  Hingepurzelte  mit  Hilfe  Heinrichs  wieder  emporgerap- 
pelt;  aber  jetzt  war  Holland  in  Nothen!  Der  Nachtwachter 
war  der  letzte  Versuch.  Ilalb  zwolf  Uhr,  bald  nacli  Mitter- 
nacht — Geisterstunde  und  immer  noch  der  letzte  Gast,  Opfer 
fiir  den  Knochemnann  im  liachsten  Jalir.  Wer  konnte  es 
dem  armen  Heinrich  verdenken,  dass  er  jetzt  den  Rappelkopf 
spielte,  festen  Blickes  nacli  der  GasHamme  emporsah,  den 
Arm  in  die  Hohe  streckte  und  ausrief :  ‘‘  Ergeben  Sie  sich  in 
I  hr  Scliicksal,  ich — maclie  jetzt  die  Bude  zu  !  ” 

Bei  diesen  Worten  platzte  Herr  Zacharias  auf  wie  Schiess- 
pulver.  “  Zuscliliessen  und  ich — der  letzte — Heinrich,  Her- 
zensmann,  schaffen  Sie  mir  einen  Vertreter  fiir  meine  Person, 
damit  es  mir  nicht  niichstes  Jahr  an  den  Hals  gelit.  Ich 
kaufe  mir  einen  und  sollte  es  mich  hundert  Thaler  kosten.  ” 

“  Hundert  Thaler.!  ”  Hier  erinnerte  sich  Heinrich  des 
armen  Maurers,  der  in  Pommern  sein  Gliick  griinden  konnte, 
wenn  er  im  Besitz  yon  drei  hundert  Thalern  ware. 

“  Wolan  die  Sadie  kann  sich  machen — aber  nicht  fiir  hun¬ 
dert  Thaler,  fiir  diesen  Preis  stirbt  kein  Mausefallenmacher.  ” 
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“  Ich  lege  zu,  ich  zahle  gleich  baar,  babe  heute  meine 
Zinsen  bekommen.” 

“  Der  Mann  wohnt  bier  im  Haase,  er  wird  sicli  scbon 
entkleidet  haben.” 

“  Tbut  niebts!  Hur  einen  Ersatzmann  fur  micb.  Ich 
nebme  ilm  in  Schlafrock  und  Pantoffeln,  in  Unterbeinkleid- 
ern,  ja  selbst  als  Hemdenmatz.  ” 

Eingedenk  dieser  Commission  eilte  Heinrich  fort,  zumal  es 
noch  ein  gutes  Werk  gait.  Niclit  obne  Bangen  blieb  der 
Nachtsch  warmer  in  der  Weinstnbe  zuriiek;  er  blickte  in  das 
dunkle  Gewblbe,  wo  die  rotbgesiegelten  Weinllascben  sich 
ihm  wie  ziscbende  Scblangen  entgegen  streckten.  Das  grosse 
Sclmeidemesser,  welches  in  dem  8ehweizerka.se  stak,  kam 
ihm  vor  wie  das  Schw’ert  des  Damokles.  Wiihrend  dieser 
Pause,  hatte  Heinrich  das  Geschaft  hinten  im  Hofe  drei 
Treppen  hocli  in  Ordnung  gebracht,  und  sausste  die  Treppen 
wieder  binab.  Als  er  in  der  Weinstnbe  so  mutterseelenallein 
ankam,  wollte  sicli  der  Todescandidat  vor  Yerzweiflung  alle 
seine  sieben  Ilaare  ausraufen. 

“  Geduld  !  Geduld  !  er  kommt!  ” 

“  Er  beisst  an?  das  Geld  bat  gezogen?  ” 

“Wie  Hecbtsuppe.  ” 

“Heinrich,  eine  Flasche  Burgunder  zur  Stelle.” 

“Wie  Sie  befelilen.” 

In  selbigem  Augenblick  bimmelte  es  an  der  Tliiir,  der 
Auserwiihlte  trat  herein  und  sagte,  “Ilbren  Sie,  aus  der 
Geschichte  wird  niebts !  Ich  babe  meine  Frau  gefragt  und 
diese  sagte :  “Was?  dn  willst  sterben  fur  hundert  Thaler? 
Du  Rindvieh  hist  wobl  niebt  gesebeit!” 

“  O,  die  Weiber!”  brullte  Zacbarias,  indem  er  die 
Hande  fiber  dem  Kopfe  zusammen  seblug  und  dem  mit  der 
Weitiflascbe  eintretenden  Heinrich  ein  halbes  Pfund  Scbweiz¬ 
erkase  aus  der  Hand  sebmiss.  “  Freundcben,  ich  lege  noch 
zwanzig  Thaler  zu!” 

“  Das  zieht  niebt!” 

.“Ich  gebe  zwei  lmndert  und  fiinfzig!” 

“  Dafiir  bin  icli’s  niebt  capabel.  Machen  Sie  die  drei 
hundert  voll  und  das  Geschaft  ist  glatt.  ” 
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“Nun  denn  es  sei!”  rief  der  so  enorm  Gesteigerte,  indem 
er  seine  Brief  tasche  hervorzog  and  das  Geld  auf  den  Tisch 
zahlte.  “  Iiier  das  Ilonorar — als  letzter  Gast  am  Amdreasa- 
bend !” 

Aber  jetzt  dies  Reissaus, — ein  Kellerwunn  der  secbzelin 
Fiisse  hat,  war  eine  Schnecke  gegen  den  Erlosten,  dem  jetzt 
eine  Centnerlast  vom  Herzen  gefallen  war ;  er  lief  wie  ein 
Besenbinder,  der  dem  Forster  in  der  Waldung  ein  Biindel 
Rutben  gemaust,  wiihrend  Heinrich  deni  letzten  Gast  nur 
zehn  Minn  ten  gewahrte, — die  Gasflamme  wurde  ausgelosclit, 
dieThiir  geschlossen,  die  Balltoilette  vollendet ;  und  nun  began 
fur  den  Geplagten  das  angenelnnste  Geschiift  des  Lebens : 
die  Liebe.  Er  sass  neben  seiner  Geliebten,  wonnetrunken 
scliwebte  er  mit  seiner  Anna  den  Reigen  dahin,  wiihrend 
Schwiire  ewiger  Liebe  von  seinen  Lippen  fiossen. 


THE  WAY  OF  THE  WORLD. 


ARISTINE  ANDERSON. 

I  NEVER  gossip,  as  you  know, 

For  I  am  all  day  working, 

So  can  not  mind  my  neighbor’s  ways 
Without,  like  Miss  Dean,  shirking. 
She  knows  just  everything  around. 

There  goes  that  Miss  McVerly ; 

She  lies  abed  till  nearly  noon, 

But  I’m  up  bright  and  early. 

I  pay  my  bills  when  they  come  due; 

I  couldn’t  stand  such  dunning 
As  that  proud  Mrs.  Stylie  gets 
For  all  her  clothes  so  stunning. 

I  do  not  see  how  folks  can  let 
Their  children  act  so  awful 
As  do  those  folks  across  the  way. 
They  do  say  ’twasn’t  lawful 
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The  way  my  left-hand  neighbor  here 
From  her  first  husband  parted, 

And  that  she  took  the  second  one 
’Fore  the  divorce  was  started. 

That’s  Mrs.  Brown  that’s  coming  round 
The  corner.  Do  just  watch  now, 

I  don’t  believe  you  ever  saw 

A  dress  that’s  such  a  botch,  now. 

That  pretty  girl?  Why,  that’s  Miss  Jilts, 
The  biggest  flirt  that’s  going. 

She’s  got  come  up  with,  though,  at  last, 
And  reaps  what  she’s  been  sowing. 
She’s  awful  pale,  you  see.  I’ve  heard 
That  she  was  to  be  married, 

And  had  her  things  all  ready,  too, 

But  her  dear  bridegroom  tarried. 

What!  going?  Oh,  do  stay.  There  comes 
The  wife  of  our  new  pastor. 

Don’t  go,  and  we  will  have  some  fun. 

She  tells  more  tales,  and  faster, 

Than  any  woman  that  you  know. 

You  must  go?  Well,  good  day,  dear 

*  *  *  * 

So  glad  you  found  me  quite  alone. 

I  was  so  afraid  she’d  stay  here. 


TO  KENTUCKY. 


Kentucky,  o  Kentucky, 

I  love  your  classic  shades, 
Where  flit  the  fairy  figures 
Of  dark-eyed  Southern  maids; 
Where  the  mocking  birds  are  singing 
’Mid  the  flowers  newly  born, 
Where  the  corn  is  full  of  Kernels 
And  the  Colonels  full  of  corn. 
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NONGTONGPAW. 


CHARLES  DIBDIN. 


", Je  vous  nentends  pas ”  is  the  French  phrase  for  “I  do  not  understand.’'' 

JOHN  BULL  for  pastime  took  a  prance, 

Some  time  ago,  to  peep  at  France, 

To  talk  of  sciences  and  arts 
And  knowledge  gain’d  in  foreign  parts. 

Monsieur,  obsequious,  heard  him  speak, 

And  answer’d  John  in  heathen  Greek. 

To  all  he  ask’d  ’bout  all  he  saw, 

’Twas  “  Monsieur,  je  vous  n'entends  pas.” 

John  to  the  Palais  Boyal  come, 

Its  splendor  almost  struck  him  dumb. 

“  I  say,  whose  house  is  that  ’ere  here?  ” 

“  House!  Je  vous  n’entends  pas,  Monsieur  ” 
“What,  Nongtongpaw  again,”  cries  John; 

“  This  fellow  is  some  mighty  don. 

No  doubt  lie’s  plenty  for  the  maw, — 

I’ll  breakfast  with  this  Nongtongpaw !  ” 

John  saw  Versailles  from  Marie’s  height, 

And  cried,  astonish’d  at  the  sight, 

“  Whose  fine  estate  is  that  ’ere  here?  ” 

“  State!  Je  vous  n1  entends  pas ,  Monsieur.” 
“His?  What!  the  land  and  houses,  too! 

The  fellow’s  richer  than  a  Jew: 

On  everything  he  lays  his  claw ! 

I’d  like  to  dine  with  Nongtongpaw!  ” 

Next  tripping  came  a  courtly  fair. 

John  cried,  enchanted  with  her  air, 

“  What  lovely  wench  is  that  ’ere  here?  ” 

“  Vench?  Je  vous  J  entends  pas ,  Monsieur  ” 

“  What,  he  again!  Upon  my  life! 
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A  palace,  lands,  and  then  a  wife 
An  artist  might  delight  to  draw! 

o  o 

I’d  like  to  sup  with  ISTongtongpaw. 

“  But  hold  !  whose  funeral’s  that?  ”  cries  John, 
“  Je  vous  n'entends  pas.”  “What!  is  he  gone? 
Wealth,  fame,  and  beauty  could  not  save 
Poor  Nongtongpaw,  then,  from  the  grave! 

His  race  is  run,  his  game  is  up; 

I’d  with  him  breakfast,  dine  and  sup; 

But  since  he  chooses  to  withdraw, 

Good  night  t’ye,  Monnseer  ISTongtongpaw !  ” 


HE  HAD  FAITH. 


YOUNG  man,  about  twenty-five  years  old,  was  sitting 


in  the  waiting-room  of  the  Erie  depot  the  other  day, 
with  a  year-old  baby  on  his  knee,  and  his  alarm  and  helpless¬ 
ness  when  the  “young  ’un  ”  suddenly  began  to  howl  was  so 
marked  as  to  attract  attention.  By  and  by  a  waiting  pas¬ 
senger  walked  over  to  him  with  a  smile  of  pity  on  his  face 
and  queried : 

“  A  woman  gave  you  that  baby  to  hold  while  she  went  to 
see  about  her  baggage,  didn’t  she?  ” 


“Ha-ha-ha!  I  tumbled  to  the  fact  as  soon  as  I  saw 
you.  You  expect  her  back,  I  suppose?  ” 

“  Of  course.” 

“Ila-ha-ha!  This  is  rich.  Looking  for  her  every 
blessed  minute,  ain’t  you?  ” 

“I  think  she’ll  come  back.’’ 

“Well,  this  makes  me  laugh-  -ha-ha-ha !  I  had  a 
woman  play  that  same  trick  on  me  in  a  Chicago  depot  once, 
but  no  one  ever  will  again.  Young  man,  you’re  stuck. 
You’ve  been  played  on  for  a  hayseed.  Better  turn  that 
thing  over  to  a  policeman  and  make  a  skip  before  some  re¬ 
porter  gets  onto  you.” 
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“  Oh,  she’ll  come  back,”  replied  the  young  man,  as  he 
looked  anxiously  around. 

‘;She  will,  eh?  Ha-ha-ha!  Joke  grows  richer  and 
richer.  What  makes  you  think  she’ll  come  back?  ” 

“  Because  she’s  my  wife  and  this  is  our  first  baby.” 

“  O — um — I  see,”  muttered  the  fat  man,  who  got  over 
feeling  tickled  all  at  once,  and  in  his  vexation  he  crossed  the 
room  and  kicked  a  dog  which  a  farmer  had  tied  to  one  of  the 
seats  with  a  piece  of  clothes-line. 


SISTERLY  CONFIDENCES. 


RHODA  BROUGHTON. 


Characters  : 


Sarah,  a  coquette. 
Belinda,  her  older  sister. 


Scene:  A  prettily  furnished  room.  Belinda  discovered  writing  at 
table  near  centre  of  stage. 


Sarah  [putting  her  head  cautiously  inside  the  door  and 
speaking  in  meek ,  small  voice].  Are  you  alone? 

Belinda  [coldly] .  Of  course,  I  am  alone.  Am  I  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  callers  at  this  hour  in  the  morning? 

Sarah  [gaily,  coming  into  the  room].  The  moment  is 
not  apparently  a  propitious  one,  but  as  my  need  is  sore  I  am 
afraid  I  can  not  afford  to  wait  for  a  better.  [Affe  down  up>on 
hassock  at  her  sister' s  feet,  and  takes  her  hand  coaxingly .]  I 
have  come,  my  dear  Belinda,  to  ask  a  favor  of  you. 

Belinda  [drawing  away  her  hand].  Then  you  may  as 
well  go  away  again,  for  I  tell  you,  once  for  all,  I  shall  not 
grant  it. 

Sarah  [in pretended  astonishment].  What!  refuse  even 
before  you  know  what  it  is? 

Belinda  [severely].  Do  you  think  I  do  not  recognize  that 
well-known  formula.  I  am  sure  I  have  heard  it  often 
enough.  It  means  that  you  expect  me  to  tell  Prof.  .Forth 
that  you  have  every  intention  of  jilting  him. 
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Sarah.  Oh,  you  word  it  so  coarsely — but  1  have  heard 
worse  guesses. 

Belinda.  Then  I  absolutely  and  flatly  refuse  the  office. 
"Why  did  you  engaged  yourself  to  him  in  the  first  place  ? 

Sakah  [with  uplifted  hands  and  eyes  and  shaking  head 
mournfully].  Why,  indeed?  You  may  well  ask. 

Belinda.  And  yet  when  you  wrote  to  announce  your  en¬ 
gagement  to  me,  you  said  you  did  not  know  what  you  had 
done  to  deserve  such  happiness. 

Sarah  [ indignantly ].  I  did  not!  I  did  not!  Do  not 
say  it — it  is  not  true  !  It  was  not  about  him  ;  it  was — one  of 
the  others. 

Belinda.  One  of  the  others !  One  of  the  others !  How 
pleasant  and  dignified  to  be  bandied  about  “one  of  the 
others.  ” 

Sarah  [flippantly].  Oh,  it  may  not  be  dignified,  but  it 
is  not  so  very  unpleasant. 

Belinda.  You  know  that  I  took  a  solemn  oath  to  wash 
my  hands  of  your  affairs  last  time,  when  I  had  that  painful 
scene  with  poor  young  Manners,  and  he  walked  around  the 
room  on  his  knees  after  me,  clutching  at  my  skirts  and 
sobbing. 

Sarah.  He  always  sobbed!  I’ve  seen  him  cry  like  a 
pump. 

Belinda.  I  have  already  told  six  men  that  you  have  only 
been  making  fun  of  them. 

Sarah  [in  injured p>rotest].  Six,  come  now,  gently. 

Belinda.  I  repeat,  six!  And  I  will  not  tell  a  seventh! 

Sarah,  A  seventh ! 

Belinda.  If  you  imply  that  I  am  exaggerating,  I  am 
quite  willing  to  count.  First  [checking  ojf  the  names  on  her 
fingers ],  first,  young  Manners. 

Sarah.  We’ve  had  him  once  already. 

Belinda.  Second,  Colonel  Greene.  Poor  fellow,  he 
sobbed,  too! 

Sarah.  More  shame  for  him ! 

Belinda.  Third,  the  young  clergyman  whom  you  picked 
up  at  the  seaside,  and  whose  name  I  never  could  remember. 
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Sarah  [with  lively  interest ].  Why,  no  more  can  I.  How 
strange  !  Did  it  begin  with  a  B  ? 

Belinda.  Fourth,  old  Lord  Blucher,  who  was  so  deaf 
that  I  could  not  get  him  to  understand  what  I  meant. 

Sarah  [still  endeavoring  to  recollect].  I  am  almost  sure 
it  began  with  an  L. 

Belinda.  Fifth,  Mr.  Brabazon — 

Sarah.  You  counted  him  before ! 

Belinda.  I  did  not ! 

Sarah.  I  think  you  did  !  v 

Belinda.  I  am  sure  I  did  not;  but  to  make  certain  we 
will  begin  all  over  again.  First,  poor  young  Manners — 

Sarah  [springing  to  her  feet  and  putting  her  hands  to  her 
ears].  Stop !  I  will  grant  that  there  were  six,  sixteen, 
sixty — anything  to  put  an  end  to  that  intolerable  arithmetic 
of  yours!  [Turns  away,  and  begins  to  beat  a  tattoo  on  the 
back  of  her  chair.  ] 

Belinda  [after  a  short  pause].  What  could  have  been 
your  inducement  in  this  case  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  It 
certainly  could  have  been  neither  pleasure  nor  profit. 

Sarah  [facing  front  again ,  with  clasped  hands  and  sigh¬ 
ing  profoundly].  It  certainly  could  not.  Anyone  who  saw 
him  would  exonerate  me  from  the  suspicion  of  either  motive. 

Belinda.  Such  a  conquest  could  not  have  gratified  even 
your  vanity. 

Sarah  [with  change  to  lively  animation].  Ah,  but  it  did  ! 
You  may  not  think  much  of  him,  but  I  can  assure  you  that 
he  is  considered  a  great  luminary  at  Oxbridge.  It  seems 
[Belinda  sighs  resignedly ]  it  seems — [she  looks  up]  that  he 
has  written  a  book  upon  the  Digamma  ! 

Belinda  [contemptuously].  And  what  is  the  Digamma? 

Sarah  [in  theatrical  astonishment].  You  do  not  know 
what  the  Digamma  is?  Well,  then  [breaking  into  a  laugh], 
to  let  you  into  a  secret,  no  more  do  I. 

Belinda.  You  could  not  live  upon  it,  I  suppose. 

Sarah  [still  laughing ].  Oh,  my  dear,  I  should  be  very 

sorry  to  try. 

Belinda.  Then  I  am  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever. 
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Sakah  [knitting  her  brows  in  retrospection "Well,  it  was 
not  only  the  Digamma,  of  course,  though  as  far  as  I  could 
make  out  that  seemed  to  be  the  chief  achievement;  but  lie 
was  looked  upon  as  a  genius  generally.  You  should  have 
seen  how  they  all  sat  at  his  feet — such  feet! — and  hung  on 
his  words.  There  was  one  girl — she  was  at  Girton — who 
waited  on  him  hand  and  foot;  she  always  warmed  his  great 
coat  for  him  and  helped  him  on  with  his  goloshes. 

Belinda  [ coldly ].  "Well? 

Sakah.  Well,  you  know  [aggrievedly ]  one  would  not  be 
human  if  one  could  have  stood  calmly  by,  and  looked  on.  I 
rushed  into  the  fray.  I,  too,  warmed  his  greatcoat  and  put 
on  his  goloshes.  Ugh  !  what  a  size  they  were  !  I  could  have 
lived  roomily  and  commodiously  in  one  of  them ! 

Belinda.  Well? 

Sarah,  Well,  indeed!  I  don’t  call  it  at  all  well!  I  call 
it  very  ill. 

Belinda.  There  I  have  the  good  fortune  thoroughly  to 
agree  with  you. 

Sakah  \with  a  sigh].  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  I  rushed 
into  the  fray.  I  was  successful,  dreadfully  successful!  You 
know  the  sequel,  as  they  say  in  books. 

Belinda  [sternly],  I  do  not  know  the  sequel.  All  I  know 
is  that  I  will  have  neither  part  nor  lot  in  it. 

Sakah.  1ST©?  [Goes  up  behind  Belinda’ s  chair,  puts  her 
arms  around  her  neck ,  and  rubs  her  cheek  against  hers] 
Oh,  Belinda,  dear?  When  it  would  come  so  much  better 
from  you. 

Belinda  [with  an  impatient  gesture ].  Better  or  worse, 

it  will  not  come  from  me. 

Sarah  [continuing  the  petting].  When  you  break  it  to 
them  it  does  not  hurt  them  nearly  so  much.  I  declare  I 
think — I  think  they  almost  like  it. 

Belinda  [pushing  her  away],  AA  hy,  at  least,  did  you 
drag  him  here? 

Sakah  [meekly],  I  am  afraid  I  can  not  quite  defend  it; 
but  to  tell  the  truth — which,  indeed,  I  always  try  to.  do 
— times  were  slack.  There  was  nobody  else  much  just 
then,  and  I  wanted  somebody  to  fetch  and  carry.  [India- 
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nantly.]  I  was  grossly  deceived;  lie  is  too  disobliging  to 
fetch,  and  too  much  afraid  of  over-fatiguing  himself  to  carry. 
[. Kneeling  down  beside  Belinda,  and  clasping  her  hands  in 
supplication. ]  Now  if  the  cases  were  reversed — if  you  were 
in  difficulties. 

Belinda.  I  never  am  in  difficulties. 

Sarah  [ springing  to  her  feet\.  I  do  not  see  much  to  brag 
of  in  that,  for  my  part. 

Belinda.  No  more  do  I.  I  never  am  in  difficulties,  as 
you  call  them,  because  I  never  have  any  temptation  to  be.  As 
you  are  well  aware,  I  have  not,  and  never  had,  any  charm 
for  men. 

Sarah.  And  yet  lately  I’ve  wondered  if  young  Rivers — 
but  I  dare  say  that’s  just  to  make  me  jealous.  It’s  odd  they 
don’t  like  you,  isn’t  it?  I  wonder  what  the  reason  can  be. 
Sometimes  I’ve  thought  \regarding  her  with  compassionate 
curiosity ]  sometimes  1  think  it’s  your  nose. 

Belinda  [ putting  her  hand  to  face  hastily'].  My  nose? 
What’s  the  matter  with  my  nose? 

Sarah.  There’s  nothing  the  matter  with  it;  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  for  you  if  there  were;  it’s  only  too  good! 
I  can  not  fancy  any  man  venturing  to  love  such  a  nose.  It 
looks  too  high  and  mighty  to  inspire  anything  short  of  ven¬ 
eration. 

Belinda  [ measuring  with  Tier  handkerchief].  It’s  not  so 
very  high,  either.  There!  only  that  much. 

Sarah  \pityingly].  Oh,  it’s  not  a  case  of  measurement. 
I  have  seen  noses  several  hands  higher  that  were  not  nearly 
so  alarming.  It  is  a  case  of  feeling ;  somehow  yours  makes 
them  feel  small.  Take  ray  word  for  it  [ confidentially ],  the 
one  thing  that  men  never  can  forgive  or  forget  is  to  be  made 
to  feel  small. 

Belinda  [ rather  bitterly].  It  is  clear,  then,  that  nothing 
short  of  amputation  could  make  me  attractive,  and  I  am 
afraid  even  that  might  fail ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  we  digressed 
to  me  at  all. 

Sarah  [ sorrowfully ].  I  bad  a  little  plan,  but  you  have 

frightened  it  away. 

Belinda.  What  is  it? 
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Sarah  [resuming  Tier  coaxing  posture  at  Belinda’s  knees]. 
Well,  you  know  that  we  are  going  to  drive  to  Moritzburg  to¬ 
day,-  you  and  I,  Of  course,  Prof.  Forth  [with  a  grimace ] 
will  be  on  duty  there  to  meet  us ;  equally  of  course,  young 
Fivers,  who  seems  to  have  contracted  a  not  altogether  repre¬ 
hensible  habit  of  dogging  our  footsteps — and  talks  to  you 
when  he  can’t  get  me. 

Belinda  [Tier face  turned  away\.  Well? 

Sarah.  Well,  I  thought — but  you  are  not  a  pleasant  per¬ 
son  to  unfold  one’s  little  schemes  to — I  thought  that  for  once 
you  might  be  obliging  and  pair  off  casually  with  my  dear, 
and  take  an  opportunity  of  softly  breathing  to  him  that  no¬ 
body — I,  at  least  of  all — will  try  to  stop  him  if  he  effects  a 
graceful  retreat  to — Oxford  and  the  Digamma! 

Belinda  [in  suppressed  voice].  And  meanwhile  you? 

Sarah  [gaily].  And  meanwhile  I,  killing  two  birds  with 
one  stone,  will  be  straying  hand  in  hand  with  young  Fivers 
through — 

Belinda  [rising  to  her  feet  with  a  sudden ,  abrupt  motion]. 
I  have  already  told  you  that  I  utterly  decline  to  be  mixed  up 
in  your  entanglements.  I  forbid  you  to  mention  the  subject 
to  me  again. 

Sarah.  Whew-w-w-w!  “Forbid!”  What  an  ugly 
word.  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  men  are  frightened  at  you. 
I  am  frightened  at  you  myself  sometimes.  [Rising  as  she 
speaks.]  I  do  not  wonder  that  they  shake  in  their  shoes,  and 
dare  not  call  their  helpless  souls  their  own. 

Belinda  [in  tremulous  indignation].  How  many  times 
are  you  going  to  tell  me  that?  Do  you  think  that  it  can  be 
very  pleasant  to  hear  that  I  can  never  inspire  anything  but 
alarm  and  aversion  ?  I  am  as  well  aware  of  it  as  you  can  be ; 
out  I  am  a  little  tired  of  hearing  it. 

Sarah.  And  you  might  inspire  such  different  feelings. 
It  is  a  pity  to  see  advantages  that  would  have  made  me  fa¬ 
mous  if  I  had  had  them  absolutely  thrown  away  upon  you.  I 
suppose  it’s  the  old  story  of  the  people  with  large  appetites 
and  nothing  to  eat,  and  the  people  with  plenty  to  eat  and  no 
appetites. 
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A  LAUGHING  PHILOSOPHER, 

GEORGE  COOPER. 

I  KNOW  a  funny  fellow, 

With  locks  of  golden  yellow, 

Who  never  yet  could  cross  or  angry  be. 

Although  he  often  tumbles, 

He  never  cries  or  grumbles, 

But  he  laughs,  “Ha-ha!”  and  “Ho-ho-ho!  He- he!5’ 

The  very  blossoms  knew  him ; 

The  brooks  came  running  to  him, 

And  sang,  “We  love  to  join  you  in  your  glee!” 

Glad  birds  came  flying  after, 

To  listen  to  his  laughter, 

With  its  “Ha-ha-ha!”  and  “Ho-ho-ho!  He-he!” 

“We’re  comrades!”  smiled  the  daisies. 

In  pleasant  woodland  mazes 
The  squirrels  chirped  :  “He’s  quite  as  gay  as  we!” 
What  cheery  sunshine  made  he, 

In  places  lone  and  shady, 

With  his  “  Ha-ha-ha ! ”  and  “Ho-ho-ho  !  He-he!” 

When  rain  began  to  patter, 

And  timid  birds  to  scatter, 

He  laughed,  “  That  makes  no  difference  to  me! 

The  sun  will  soon  be  shining. 

My  cure  for  all  repining 
Is  a  ha-ha-ha!  and  a  ho-ho-ho!  he-he!” 

When  life  shall  lift  the  curtain 
Of  years  for  him,  ’ tis  certain 
That  no  cross  or  crabbed  nature  his  will  be. 

If  joy  may  lea  re  us  one  beam, 

Oh,  may  that  be  our  sunbeam, 

With  his  “Ha-ha-ha!”  and  “Ho-ho-ho!  He-he!’' 
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MRS.  FILLISY’S  BURGLAR-ALARM. 


BIECH  ARNOLD. 

MR.  FILLISY  came  home  in  hot  haste.  Important 
business  called  him  out  of  town  within  an  hour’s 

time. 

“  Oh,  dear!  ”  sighed  Mrs.  Fillisy,  as  she  undertook  to  re¬ 
store  to  order  the  chaos  of  Mr.  Fillisy ’s  search  through 
closets  and  bureaus  for  the  “few  things”  he  considered 
necessary  to  his  comfort,  “  what  shall  I  do?  It’s  almost 
dark,  and  nobody  in  the  house  but  the  new  girl,  and  I  haven’t 

time  to  go  to  mother’s,  and  I  am  so  afraid.  I  wonder - ” 

and  here  Mrs.  Fillisy’s  thoughts  were  arrested  by  a  bright 
idea. 

She  was  seated  by  the  stove,  and  her  glance  fell  upon  the 
wire  guard  that  kept  the  wee  toddlers  from  too  close  contact 
with  its  glowing  surface. 

“  The  very  thing!”  she  exclaimed.  “  I’ll  invent  a  burg¬ 
lar-alarm.  Talk  about  women  having  no  inventive  genius  ! 
Now,  I'll  get  it  and  try,  and  if  any  burglar  undertakes  to  get 
in  here  to-night  he’ll  just  wish  ho  hadn’t,  that’s  all! 

“  Tum-te  tum-te  tum-te  iddity, 

Tum-te  tum-te  tum-te  tay, 

Tum-te  tum-te  tum-te  iddity, 

I’ll  be  an  inventor  myself  some  day,” 

and  Mrs.  Fillisy  started  up  in  high  glee. 

After  considerable  pushing  and  hauling  about  in  a  closet 
under  the  stairs,  she  brought  to  view  a  large  coil  of  barbed 
wire,  in  which  Mr.  F.  had  the  previous  summer  invested  for 
the  purpose  of  surmounting  his  orchard  fence. 

“Now,  isn’t  it  lucky  that  Josiali  didn’t  use  this?  If  he 
had  I  couldn’t  have  shown  him  what  a  smart  wife  he  has. 
I’ll  show  them !  Ouch!  What  mean  stuff  it  is  to  handle! 
But  all  the  better  for  Mr.  Burglar.  Now,  where’ll  I  put 
it  first?  ” 
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Mrs.  Fillisy  pondered  deeply,  and  at  last  decided  that  as 
the  hired  girl  nad  gone  to  bed,  and  there  was  no  one  but  her¬ 
self  about,  she  would  build  such  a  wall  of  barbed  wire  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  as  no  burglar  could  possibly  surmount.  But 
when  she  had  wound  it  around  the  newel-post,  with  many 
“All’s”  and  “Oh’s,”  she  found  that  the  wire  wouldn’t 
fasten  itself  to  the  wall,  and  as  for  this  brave  inventor’s  ma¬ 
king  a  long  and  lonesome  journey  into  the  wood- shed  for 
hammer  and  nail — no,  indeed,  she  wouldn't. 

“  No  man  would  think  of  this,”  she  said  to  herself,  as  she 
proceeded  to  fasten  the  wire  in  and  out  of  the  claw-feet  that 
held  the  stair-rods  in  position.  “Dear  me,  it’s  slow  work. 
I  wonder  what  folks’ll  do  who  haven’t  got  stair-rods?  Get 
some,  I  suppose;  or,  may  be,  now,  when  JosiaL  comes  home 
he  can  think  of  something  to  hold  the  wire  down,  anyway. 
Ouch!  Just  see  my  fingers  bleed  !  Horrid  stuff!  I  wonder 
how  Mr.  Burglar  will  like  that.” 

Mrs.  Fillisy  surveyed  with  honest  pride  the  work  of  her 
fertile  brain  and  nimble  but  wounded  fingers. 

“  You  couldn’t  put  your  finger  down  without  getting 
pricked.  Now,  you  see  a  person  might  have  a  carpet  of  this, 
that  she  could  spread  down  before  windows  and  doors,  and  if 
a  burglar  were  to  step  real  hard  on  it  he’d  surely  have  to 
scream,  and  that  would  wake  one ;  and  then,  while  he  was 
-arsing  his  foot,  why  one  could  shoot  him,  or  catch  him,  or 
something.” 

It  was  eleven  o’clock  before  she  had  completed  her  network 
of  wire  upon  the  last  step,  and  then,  too  tired  to  stretch  the 
wire  across  her  bed-room  door,  she  contented  herself  with 
rolling  the  dressing-case  against  the  door,  and  retired,  con¬ 
vinced  that  no  burglar  would  set  foot  inside  her  room 
that  night. 

Hardly  had  she  laid  her  head  on  the  pillow  when  there 
sounded  from  the  little  cot  beside  her  the  wail  :  “I  want  a 
drink!  I  want  a  drink!  I’ se  awful  thirsty.” 

Merciful  sakes !  She  had  forgotten,  in  her  interest  in  her 
invention,  to  bring  up  any  water! 

“There,  there,  darling!  Now  go  to  sleep!  That’s 
mamma’s  pet.” 
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“  I  ’on’t!  I  want  a  drink!  I  can’t  ,go  to  seep  widout  a 
drink.” 

“  Oh,  dear!  There’s  no  help  for  it  I  suppose.  However 
in  this  world  am  I  to  get  down  those  stairs?” 

Taking  the  night-lamp  in  her  hand,  she  surveyed  the  situ¬ 
ation. 

The  only  way  is  to  slide  down.” 

She  reached  the  lower  floor  safely  enough,  albeit  somewhat 
jarred  by  her  unaccustomed  locomotion ;  but  when  she  had 
filled  her  pitcher  and  retraced  her  steps  to  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  she  regarded  the  proofs  of  her  inventive  genius  with 
horrified  dismay. 

From  the  dim  regions  above  came  the  wail :  “I  want  a 
drink,”  while  the  chorus  of  a  still  smaller  voice  filled  the  night 
with  the  music  of  its  “  Meows,  meows.” 

“  Yes,  darling,  mother  is  coming.” 

But  how?  She  couldn’t  slide  up  !  Besides,  her  hands  were 
full.  But  those  clamorous  voices  called  forth  every  energy, 
and,  leaving  her  lamp  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  she  crept  up 
slowly,  hand  over  hand,  foot  over  foot,  on  the  outside  of  the 
banister,  and,  groping  her  way  to  her  room,  quieted  the 
voice  with  the  few  drops  of  water  remaining  in  the  pitcher, 
and  then  went  down  in  another  wild  flight  after  her  lamp. 

Worn  out  with  her  exertions,  when  she  once  more  reached 
her  room,  she  fell  asleep  almost  immediately.  She  was  awa¬ 
kened  a  little  latter  by  a  schrill  scream  of  “  ITowly  Moses ! 
Oh,  wurra,  wurra!  It’s  a  murtherin’  snake,  it  is!”  and, 
jumping  up  bewildered,  ske  recognized  Bridget’s  voice  in 
the  hall. 

“  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Bridget?” 

“  Shore,  and  matther,  is  it?  It’s  a  snake,  or  some  other 
murtherin’  baste  has  hurted  me  fut  that  bad!  Musha! 
musha!”  and  Bridget  sat  on  the  hall  floor,  rolling  from  side 
to  side  and  holding  her  wounded  foot  in  her  hand. 

“Oh,  no,  Bridget,  it’s  only  the  burglar-alarm.  I  forgot 
to  tell  you  about  it.  See,  my  hands  are  all  cut  up  by  it,  too; 
but  it’ll  keep  burglars  away.” 

“  Burglar-alarm,  is  it,  thin?  An’  who  put  it  there,  if  yez 
plaze?” 
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“  Why,  I  did!  You  see  Mr.  Fillisy  is  gone  away  and  I 
wanted  to  feel  safe — ” 

“  Share  an’  it’s  safe  yez  are  from  this  night  on.  I’ll  be 
leavin’  yez  in  the  mornin’.  I  never  worked  afore  where  a 
dacent  gurrul  couldn’t  go  down  the  stairs  for  a  bit  of  clove 
ile  to  put  in  her  achin’  tooth  widout  steppin’  on  a  burglar- 
alarm  and  havin’  her  feet  hurted  that  bad !  Shure,  an’  I’ll 
be  after  lavin’  in  the  mornin’,  ma’am.” 

'‘I’m  so  sorry,  Bridget;  I  didn’t  think,”  began  Mrs. 
Fillisy,  deprecatingly. 

“Shure,  an’  ye’ll  think  in  the  mornin’,  ma’am,”  and 
Bridget  banged  her  door  with  a  force  that  shut  oft’  all  further 
explanations. 

Mrs.  Fillisy  retired  to  bed  to  weep.  How  angry  Josiah 
would  be  when  he  came  home  and  found  Bridget  gone.  Dear ! 
dear!  and  all  because  of  that  burglar-alarm! 

She  was  crying  over  her  trials  when  suddenly  she  heard  a 
sound  that  caused  every  hair  on  her  head  to  stand  erect. 
Somebody  was  at  the  front  door ;  she  couldn’t  be  mistaken. 
There,  it  opened  ;  and  yes,  hear  those  stealthy  steps  along  the 
hall,  and  there  goes  the  sitting-room  door!  Oh,  dear. 
There’s  a  burglar  in  the  house  for  certain  !  What  could  he 
be  doing?  Getting  the  silver?  searching  for  money?  Oh,  she 
did  hope  she  wouldn’t  be  murdered!  Poor  Josiah  wouldfeel 
so  bad.  Then  she  thought  all  at  once  of  the  burglar-alarm. 

“Ha!  I  have  thee  now  !  ”  she  quoted,  mentally.  Then 
she  laughed — then  listened.  Another  step.  A  bold  burglar, 
certainly.  He  must  know  she  was  alone.  She  ceased  laugh¬ 
ing.  Still  another  step!  “Thunder  and  Mars!”  came  in 
muffled  tones  up  the  stairs  and  along  the  hall.  Merciful 
heaven  !  he  was  coming  in  ! 

O  _ 

“Great  Scott!  Jerusalem!  Ten  thousand  furies !  Sulphur 
and  brimstone !  ’  ’ 

She  waited  to  hear  no  more.  She  sprang  from  her  bed, 
and  putting  her  mouth  to  the  crack  of  the  door,  called  out : 

“Oh,  please,  Mr.  Burglar,  do  go  away!  Take  anything 
you  want;  there’s  plenty  of  silver  down-stairs,  and  my  watch 
and  jewel-case  are  in  the  cabinet  with  the  silver  trimmings. 
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Take  them  all ;  you  are  welcome  to  them,  indeed  you  are  ;  and 
if  there’s  anything  else  down-stairs — but  please  don’t  kill  me, 
Josiah  would  feel  so  bad — and,  and — if  you  are  going  down 
be  careful  not  to  hurt  your  feet — ” 

But  she  was  interrupted  by  a  terrific  howl  of:  “Great 
guns,  Martha,  it’s  me!  Some  darned  thing  or  another  has  cut 
my  feet  all  to  pieces.  Open  the  door,  quick,  can’t  you?  I’m 
bleeding  to  death!  Quick,  I  say!  [want  to  see  what  the 
blasted  thing  is.  Mav  be  it’s  a  scorpion  or  a  tarantula — or — 
or — ■” 

Oh,  no!  Josiah,  it’s  only  the  burglar-alann.  You  see, 
I — ”  began  Mrs.  Fillisy,  throwing  the  door  open,  and  letting 
the  light  fall  on  Josiah,  who  stood  midway  on  the  stairs, 
vainly  endeavoring  to  hold  both  feet  in  his  hands  at  once. 

“Oh!  oh!  oh!  Confound  your  old  burglar-alarm!  What 
in  creation’s  name  is  it  anyway?  It’s  killing  me.  I  can’t 
stand  nor  sit  down,  nor — nor  anything.” 

“Climb  on  to  the  banister,  Josiah, — I  did.” 

“  Climb  on  to  the  banister,  woman!  And  so  you’ve  been 
playin’  circus  while  I’ve  been  away.  How  tell  me  what  all 
this  confounded  nonsense  means.” 

“  O  Josiah,  indeed  I  haven’t  been  playing  circus  at  all.  I 
— I — was  afraid,  and  so  I — I — invented  a  burglar-alarm,  and 
— and — -I  never  dreamed  of  your  coming  home — but  I  thought 
if  a  burglar  should  get  in,  it  would  prevent  his  getting  up¬ 
stairs,  and — and  I  guess  it  would.” 

“Stars  and  garters!  Prophets  and  conjurors!  When 
will  women  cease  to  be  fools?” 

“  Will  you  kindly  tell  me,  O  great  inventor,  how  am  I 
to  get  up  these  stairs?  My  stockings  are  already  plastered 
with  blood  to  my  poor  feet!” 

“Climb  up  the  railing  on  the  outside,  like  this,”  and  she 
showed  him,  by  example,  how  easily  he  could  gain  the  upper 
landing.  When  once  there,  he  turned  spitefully  to  his  wife 
with  the  words : 

“Martha  Ann  Fillisy,  you  are  the  biggest  fool  I  ever  saw! 
If  you  ever  invent  another  tiling,  I’ll  shut  you  up  in  a  luna¬ 
tic  asylum !  ’  ’ 
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TOM  TWIST. 


TOM  TWIST  was  a  wonderful  fellow; 

No  boy  was  so  nimble  and  strong. 

He  could  turn  ten  somersaults  backward, 

And  stand  on  his  head  all  day  long. 

Tom  Twist  liked  the  life  of  a  sailor, 

So  at  once  with  a  hop  and  a  skip, 

He  went  to  a  Nantucket  captain, 

Who  took  him  on  board  of  his  ship. 

The  vessel  went  down  in  a  tempest, 

A  thousand  deep  fathoms  or  more ; 

But  Tom  Twist  dived  under  the  breakers, 
And,  swimming  five  miles,  got  ashore. 

The  shore  was  a  cannibal  island. 

The  natives  were  hungry  enough, 

So  they  felt  of  Tommy  all  over, 

But  they  found  him  by  far  too  tough; 

So  they  put  him  into  a  boy  coop, 

Just  to  fatten  him  up,  you  see, 

But  Tommy  crept  out  very  slyly 
And  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  tree. 

The  tree  was  the  nest  of  a  condor ; 

And  when  she  saw  Tommy  so  snug, 

She  thought  by  good  chance  she  had  pounced 
On  a  very  remarkable  bug. 

She  soon  woke  him  up  with  her  pecking; 

Then  Tommy  gave  one  of  his  springs 
And  lit  on  the  back  of  the  condor 

Between  her  long  neck  and  her  wings. 

The  condor  tried  plunging  and  pitching, 

But  Tommy  held  on  with  firm  hand. 
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Then  off  with  a  scream  flew  the  condor, 
O’er  forest  and  ocean  and  land. 

Pretty  soon  she  tired  of  her  burden, 

And  flying  quite  close  to  the  ground, 

Tom  loosened  his  leg  from  the  creature, 
And  quickly  slipped  off  with  a  bound. 

He  landed  all  right,  with  feet  foremost, 

A  little  confused  by  his  fall, 

And  then  ascertained  he  had  lighted 
On  top  of  the  great  Chinese  wall. 

He  walked  to  the  city  of  Pekin, 

Where  he  made  the  Chinamen  grin ; 

He  turned  his  ten  somersaults  backward, 
And  they  made  him  a  mandarin. 

Then  Tom  had  to  play  the  Celestial 
And  to  dangle  a  long  pig  tail, 

And  he  dined  on  puppies  and  kittens, 

Till  his  spirits  began  to  fail. 

He  sighed  for  his  own  native  country, 

He  longed  for  its  ham  and  its  eggs, 

And  in  turning  somersaults  backward 
His  pigtail  would  catch  in  his  legs. 

He  sailed  for  his  dear  home  and  harbor; 
The  house  of  his  mother  he  knew, 

So  he  climbed  the  lightning-rod  quickly 
And  came  right  down  the  chimney  flue. 

His  mother  in  slumber  lay  dreaming 
That  she  never  would  see  him  more, 

When  she  opened  her  eyes  and  Tommy 
Stood  before  her  on  the  bedroom  floor, 

“  I  am  your  most  dutiful  Tommy.” 

“  I  will  not  believe  it,”  she  said. 
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“Till  you  turn  ten  somersaults  backward 
And  stand  half  an  hour  on  your  head.” 

“  That  thing  I  will  do,  dearest  mother,” 

So  at  once  with  a  skip  and  a  hop 
He  turned  those  ten  somersaults  backward, 
But  then  was  unable  to  stop. 

The  tench  took  him  out  of  the  window. 

His  mother  jumped  up  from  her  -bed 
To  see  the  twentieth  somersault 
Take  him  over  the  kitchen  shed, 

And  thence  through  the  patch  of  potatoes, 
By  the  little  church  on  the  hill, 

She  saw  Tommy  tumbling  and  turning,  and 
Turning  and  tumbling  still, 

Till  Tommy’s  real  body  diminished 
In  size  to  the  head  of  a  pin, 

While  spinning  away  in  the  distance, 

Where  it  still  continues  to  spin. 


HOW  MR.  SIMONSON  TOOK  CARE  OF  THE  BABY. 


PAULINE  PHELPS. 

SHE  was  a  meek  little  woman,  and  she  carried  a  fretting 
baby  in  her  arms.  He  was  a  big  man  with  a  square  jaw, 
and  he  had  a  satchel,  a  cane  and  an  umbrella.  The  little 
woman  gave  a  tired  sigh,  and  shifted  the  infant  from  her 
right  arm  to  her  left,  as  she  dropped  into  the  first  available 
seat  in  the  railway  station. 

“Oh,  dear,  I  sometimes  think  I  never  will  try  to  go  any¬ 
where  again,”  she  said. 

“  Baby  is  so  fretty  from  teething — ” 

“Fretty  from  teething!  Bosh!”  interrupted  the  big 
man,  with  the  contempt  of  one  who  has  fully  mastered  the 
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subject.  “  He  frets  because  be  knows  he  can  get  anything 
under  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  lie  wants,  if  be  but  utters  a 
whimper.  What  a  child  like  that  needs,  as  I  have  told  you  a 
dozen  times  before,  is  a  little  calm,  judicious  governing. 
Babies  understand  when  they  have  found  their  master  the 
same  as  do  horses  or  men,  or  any  other  rational  creatures. 
But  that  is  something  you  women  will  never  believe.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know,  Henry,”  sighed  bis  wife,  as  she 
shifted  the  baby  to  her  right  arm  again.  “  Perhaps  if  you 
took  care  of  him  yourself  awhile  you  would  see  how  it  was.” 

The  big  man  laid  down  bis  cane  and  umbrella, 

“Take  care  of  him  myself  awhile!”  he  exclaimed. 
“Well,  I  will.  I’ll  take  care  .of  him  the  whole  afternoon 
myself,  and  show  you  how  to  do  it.  Here,  youngster,  come 
over  to  your  dad.” 

The  little  woman  put  the  baby  in  his  arms,  and  the  baby 
announced  his  appreciation  of  the  change  by  a  yell  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  a  political  campaigner, 

“  Ya-ya-ya-ya-ya-yah !  ”  squealed  the  baby,  squirming 
about  like  a  live  eel. 

“Hush  up!”  cried  his  father,  sternly,  catching  him  by 
the  waistband. 

“Yes,  be  a  good  baby  now,  and  stay  with  your  papa,” 
cooed  his  mother. 

“That’s  right,  that’s  right;  keep  on  talking.  How  do 
you  suppose  I  can  do  anything  if  you  awake  a  horror  of  me 
the  first  moment.  Now  then,  youngster — ” 

“  A-a-a-yah !  Ya-yah-yah !  Ma-ma-ma — ” 

The  little  woman  began  clapping  her  bands  for  bis  amuse¬ 
ment,  but  her  husband  turned  upon  her  sternly. 

“Now,  look  here,- Mary,  I  don't  want  you  bothering 
around  and  distracting  this  baby’s  attention.  If  you’ll  go 
over  to  the  other  side  of  the  room  and  not  look  at  me,  I’ll 
soon  restore  him  to  reason.” 

The  little  woman  took  a  seat  at  the  farther  side  of  the  sta* 
tion,  and  the  other  travelers  smiled  at  each  other  and  waited 
to  see  the  fun.  The  man  tipped  thfi  baby  upside  down  twice 
in  his  endeavors  to  find  out  which  end  his  head  was  on,  and 
then  set  him  down  firmly  upon  his  knee. 
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“Now,  then,  young  man,  hush  up!  Your  mother’s  gone 
away,  and  you’ve  got  to  stay  peaceably  with  me.  Hush, 
now !  ’  ’ 

“  A-a-a-ah-ah — yah-yah-yah — ma-ma — ” 

“  Won’t,  hey?  All  right,  I'll  fix  you  !  ” 

He  glanced  hastily  across  to  make  sure  that  his  wife  wasn’t 
looking,  and  then  he  slapped  the  baby  twice  upon  his  pudgy 
cheek.  They  were  not  hard  slaps,  but  thbir  effect  was  elec¬ 
trical.  Baby  straightened  himself  out  and  gave  a  wild  and 
awful  shriek,  beside  which  all  his  other  efforts  seemed  like 
inaudible  whispers.  Every  man  and  woman  in  the  depot 
turned  and  looked  reproachfully  at  his  father.  A  motherly 
old  lady  in  a  black  dress  declared  that  he  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  himself,  and  the  fat  man  began  to  fidget  in  his  seat. 

“Say,  for  heaven’s  sake,”  he  began  nervously,  bouncing 
the  baby  up  and  down  in  a  futile  effort  to  stop  his  screams, 
“  don’t  act  as  if  I’d  murder  you.  Here,  look  at  this!  Pretty 
watch  goes  tick-a-tick — well,  then  see  the  choo-choo  cars! 
Choo-choo — ” 

“  Ya-ya-ya-yah !  ”  yelled  the  baby. 

“  Won’t  I  take  the  strap  to  you  for  this  when  you  get 
bigger,  young  man,  if  I  have  to  wait  fifty  years.  Here,  let 
go  of  my  hair!  Confound  it,  what  ails  the  young  one?  ” 

Motherly  old  lady,  intone  of  stern  condemnation:  “I 
shouldn’t  wonder  if  he’d  got  a  touch  of  malaria.  Malaria  is 
dreadful  tryin’  to  a  child  like  that.” 

“That’s  it,  malaria.  If  you’ve  gone  and  picked  up  ma¬ 
laria  since  your  ma  left  you,  you  young  one,  you  ought  to 
be  spanked;  and  what’s  more,  she  ought  to  be  here  to  take 
care  of  you.  I  didn’t  bargain  for  any  malaria  youngsters. 
Here,  Mary !  Mary  Ann !  ’  ’ 

But  the  little  woman  had  begun  an  earnest  conversation 
with  a  tall  man  who  had  just  entered,  and  wouldn’t  look  at 
him. 

The  father  shifted  the  screaming  baby  to  his  other  knee, 
and  grinned  a  ghastly  grin,  calculated  to  let  the  other  passen¬ 
gers  know  that  he  appreciated  the  joke,  and  wouldn’t  have 
had  it  otherwise. 
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“Thinks  she’s  plaguing  me,  I  suppose,”  lie  confided  to  the 
audience  generally.  “  Thinks  I’ll  have  to  walk  across  the 
room  and  speak  to  her,  and  that  will  be  one  on  me;  but  she’ll 
find  out — Lord  of  heavens,  what  a  mouth!  And  they  say 
that  baby  looks  like  me.  If  he  does,  my  wife  has  good 
grounds  for  a  divorce.  Shut  up,  here!  ILusli  up,  can’t 
you?  Here  comes  all  the  passengers  from  that  other  train — ” 

“  Yah-yah-vah — ma-ma-ma-ma — ” 

“  A  late  affliction,  sir?  ”  asked  a  melancholy  man,  with  a 
weed  around  his  hat,  who  had  just  entered  the  depot. 

“Six  months,”  responded  the  unhappy  parent. 

Then  a  maiden  lady  with  a  bandbox  stopped  in  front  of  the 
pair,  and  resurrected  a  dirty  motto  lozenge  from  the  depths 
of  her  pocket. 

“The  poor,  pretty  little  dear!”  she  cooed.  “Don’t  he 
want  a  candy,  the  motherless  little  babe?  ” 

“  Ya-ya-ya-yah !  ”  yelled  the  infant,  striking  at  her  with 
his  tiny  fists. 

The  perspiration  began  to  gather  in  great  drops  upon  the 
fat  man’s  forehead,  and  every  man  in  the  place  pitied  him, 
and  every  woman  was  filled  with  exultation.  He  cast  a  des¬ 
perate,  agonized,  appealing  glance  at  his  wife,  but  she  was 
just  laughing  at  one  of  her  tall  companion’s  jokes,  and  had 
apparently  forgotten  that  such  a  thing  as  a  baby  ever  existed. 

“  Don’t  he  want  to  come  and  sit  with  me  awhile?  ”  cooed 
the  maiden  lady,  undismayed.  “  I  presume  he  misses  his 
mother’s  care,  though  too  young  to  understand  the  loss. 
If  there’s  anything  my  heart  goes  out  to  it  is  to  a  poor 
widower — ” 

“  Great  Scott!  ”  exclaimed  the  fat  man. 

Then  a  sudden  determination  illumined  his  countenance. 
Gathering  his  son  and  heir  in  his  arms,  he  strode  over  to 
his  wife. 

“Mary  Ann,”  he  exclaimed,  in  terrified  accents,  breaking 
in  upon  them  before  she  could  introduce  the  sandy-haired 
man  as  her  cousin,  whom  she  hadn’t  seen  for  five  years, 
“you  take  this  baby.  What  do  you  mean  by  going  off  and 
leaving  me  in  this  way,  hey?  Do  you  think  you  are  conduct^ 
ing  yourself  the  way  a  respectable  married  woman — ” 
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“But,  Henry,  you  said — ” 

“That’s  right.  Pile  it  on.  What  did  I  say?  I  said  I’d 
hold  the  baby  a  minute  while  you  went  over  to  the  faucet  and 
got  a  drink  of  water,  and  you’ve  left  me  with  him  for  three 
hours — three  mortal  hours,  Mrs.  Simonson,  and  I  don’t  know 
but  four.  How,  for  heaven’s  sake,  get  him  quiet,  and  don’t 
you  ever  try  a  trick  like  that  on  me  again,  do  you  hear?  ” 

“Yes,  dear,”  answered  the  little  woman,  as  she  took  the 
baby  in  her  arms. 

Baby,  in  great  satisfaction  at  the  change:  “Ma-ma-ma-ma- 
ma !  Google-google-goo !  ’  ’ 


A  SLIGHT  MISTAKE. 


WITEH  was  it?  Why  the  other  night, 
At  Ella’s  masquerade, 

Which  I  attended  in  the  garb 
Of  a  Swiss  peasant  maid, 

With  velvet  bodice,  silken  skirt, 

And  jaunty  hat  of  straw, — 

And  Kate  ’twas  just  the  prettiest 
Disguise  you  ever  saw. 

A  noble  ardor  fired  my  veins 
To  look  divinely  fair, 

For  Joe,  as  courtier  bold  and  gay, 

Had  promised  to  be  there. 

So  when  a  velvet-coated  knight 
Bowed  gracefully  to  me, 

And  all  the  air  was  throbbing  with 
Delirious  harmony, 

I  joined  with  him  the  circling  throng 
Of  dancers  light  and  gay, 

And  yielded  unreservedly 
To  love’s  triumphant  sway. 

The  dancing  o’er,  with  fond  constraint 
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He  led  me  to  a  bower 
Apart  from  all  the  giddy  crowd 
And  sweet  with  many  a  flower. 

lie  took  my  unresisting  hand 
(I  never  was  a  prude) 

And  when  he  questioned  :  “  Is  it  mine?5 

As  quick  as  e’er  I  could 
I  answered,  “Yes,”  for,  Katie  dear, 

In  an  affair  like  this, 

A  little  hesitation  may 
Upset  a  world  of  bliss. 

And  then  he  said,  “It  may  perhaps 
Be  folly,  but  I  own 
That  I  have  very  jealous  been 
Of  that  young  idiot  Brown.” 

I  laughed  in  merry  mockery, 

And  said,  “Ah,  dearest  Joe, 

He  never  touched  the  tenderer  chords 
Within  my  heart,  although 

“I  flirted  sadly  for  a  while — 

He  was  such  easy  prey — 

And  oft  it  is  no  simple  task 
To  charm  the  hours  away. 

But  jealous  of  poor  silly  Fred — 

What  an  absurd  idea! 

For  though  beguiling  many  a  smile, 

He  ne’er  hath  caused  one  tear. 

“And  love,  you  know,  doth  often  weep-^ 
Tears  linger  in  the  eyes, 

Like  dewdrops  on  the  tender  rose, 

Though  sunbeams  light  the  skies. 

But,  darling,  let  us  doff  awhile 
This  vain  disguise,”  I  said. 

He  raised  his  mask— I  looked,  and  left 
Somewhat  in  haste, — ’twas  Fred. 
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THE  SICK  ROOSTER. 


HELEN  ANGELL  GOODWIN. 

WHAT  ails  tlio  black  rooster?  He  seems  very  sick; 

His  comb  is  all  bloodless,  bis  wings  drag  the  ground. 
Run,  little  white  bantam  !  be  must  have  help,  quick. 

Perhaps  Dr.  Parrot  will  bring  him  around. 

If  not,  he’s  a  gone  case,  alas  and  alack,  oh  ! 

Hiss ,  hiss , — gobble ,  gobble — cut ,  cut-da-cut , — guacJc,  quack , 
oh! 

In  trips  Dr.  Parrot,  in  glossy  green  suit, 

With  violet  trimmings  and  cardinal  hat. 

“  Hum!  haw  !  Been  eating  bad  meat  or  green  fruit?” 

“What  it  was  I  can’t  tell,  but  ’twas  nothing  like  that. 
Here  is  the  rest  of  the  mouthful  which  gave  me  the  trouble.” 
Cut,  cut-da-cut , — hiss ,  hiss, — quack ,  quack , — gobble ,  gobble! 

Dr.  P.  put  his  specs  on  his  big  Roman  nose, 

And  lifted  a  bit  on  the  tip  of  a  stick. 

“You  swallowed  a  morsel  of  this,  I  suppose? 

Hum!  haw!  No  wonder  you’re  terribly  sick ; 

Don’t  you  know  any  more  than  to  swallow  tobacco?” 

Cut,  cut-da-cut . — hiss ,  hiss, — gobble,  gobble,— quack,  quack, 
oh!  ' 

“An  emetic,  Lobelia!  Down  there  by  the  wall! 

Now  nip  off  the  buds  and  tbe  blossoms  at  once. 

No  biped  save  man  takes  tobacco  at  all, 

Without  serious  damage;  so  don’t  be  a  dunce 
And  call  me  again  for  the  very  same  trouble.” 

“What  do  men  use  it  for?”  Iliss, — quack, — cut, cut, — gobble! 

“No  head  that  wears  feathers  has  ever  made  out 
Why  men  chew  tobacco  and  spit  out  the  juice; 

Or  choke  us  with  sickening  smoke,  though,  no  doubt, 

They  have  powerful  motives  and  pure  for  its  use. 
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Else  why  should  wise  creatures  like  men  touch  tobacco?” 
Hiss,  hiss , — cut,  cut-da-cut, — gobble ,  gobble, — quack ,  quack, 
oh! 

Continued  the  doctor:  “  I  have  heard,  indeed, 

Of  nervous  derangements,  dyspepsia,  and  thirst 
For  more  than  cold  water,  brought  on  by  the  weed; 

But,  however  that  is,  mind  what  I  said  first : 

Let  all  feathered  bipeds  keep  clear  of  tobacco.” 

Gobble,  gobble, — hiss,  hiss , — cut,  cut- da -cut,  —  quack,  quack , 
oh  ! 


NOT  VICTIMS  OF  MONEY  MICROBES. 


A  SCIENTIFIC  association  in  one  of  the  smaller  towns 
had  engaged  a  lecturer  to  deliver  a  discourse  on  bac¬ 
teriology.  One  of  the  members  of  the  society,  being  unable 
to  attend,  turned  over  his  admission  tickets  to  a  friend  who 
said  he  thought  he  knew  somebody  who  would  be  interested. 
The  tickets  passed  as  thankless  gifts  from  person  to  person 
until  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  farmer  and  his  wife.  On 
learning  that  a  magic  lantern  was  to  be  employed,  they  re¬ 
solved  to  attend,  even  if  it  did  mean  the  trouble  of  hitching 
up  and  a  little  loss  of  sleep.  They  took  seats  away  back  in 
the  hall  and  made  no  sign  of  approval  or  objection.  When 
the  lecture  was  concluded  he  was  heard  to  remark : 

“Mary,  was  you  payin’  ’tention?” 

“Yes;  as  good  as  I  could.” 

“  Are  ye  scart?” 

“I’m  scart  as  much  as  I  could  understand  of  it.” 

“Did  }7ou  take  notice  of  what  he  said  about  all  them  live 
animals  that  we  can’t  see?” 

“Yes;  an’  I  must  say  I  doubted  it  tell  he  proved  it 
by  showin’  the  picters.” 

“Do  you  remember  his  remarks  ’bout  nearly  every  kind 
of  sickness  bein’  due  to  these  here  microbes?” 

“  Yes,”  she  answered ;  “but  I  don’t  see  whut  we’re  goir’ 
to  do  about  it.” 
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n  jined  me  in  bein’  ’specially  impressed  by  bis 
t  one  of  the  easiest  ways  of  passin’  these  mi- 
to  where  they  do  damage  is  in  the  handlin’  of 


long  pensive  silence. 

“Mary,”  he  said,  with  a  sigh. 

“What  is  it?” 

“  I  don’t  like  to  seem  to  complain  ’bout  whut  some  people 
would  look  on  as  a  blessin’ ;  but  I  can’t  help  thinkin’  you 
an’  me’d  get  more  fun  out  o’  life  if  we  could  run  some  resk 
of  not  bein’  so  outlandish  healthy.” 


KISSES  ALL  ROUND. 


Monologue  for  a  Lady. 

Character  Represented:  Flora,  an  artificial  flower  maker. 

Scene:  A  pleasant  attic  chamber.  Door  middle;  window  right; 
table  covered  with  artificial  flowers;  small  mirror  on  wall;  plain  furni¬ 
ture.  Flora  enters  and  calls  back  through  the  door  as  if  to  someone 
who  had  escorted  her  upstairs. 

NO,  I  thank  you,  I  can’t,  possibly —  Oh,  of  course  I 
think  it  is  lovely  weather,  just  right  for  a  walk;  but 
work  comes  first.  What  do  you  want?  [ Listening .]  To 
pay  me  a  visit?  Oh,  that  would  be  a  pretty  idea!  Now,  if 
grandmother  were  only  here!  You’ll  only  have  to  wait  a 
couple  of  months  more!  What?  Do  I  love  you  still?  Just 
wait  a  minute,  I’ll  answer  you  directly.  [ Shuts  the  door 
quickly  and  bolts  it.  Calls  through  the  keyhole. \  Yes!  I  love 
you  still!  Dearly!  Now  do  go.  Good-bye!  \Comes for¬ 
ward.}  He  thanked  me  so  warmly,  poor  fellow — though  he 
had  little  to  be  thankful  for.  f Looking  in  mirror .]  And 

yet,  he  has  a  great  deal  to  be  thankful  for,  after  all.  I’m 
not  such  an  ugly  girl.  Fie!  how  can  you  be  so  vain,  Flora, 
my  dear?  Well,  there  is  no  one  here  to  hear  me,  so  I  need 
not  be  so  modest ;  and  he  says,  too, — he  thinks  I  am  the  pret- 
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tiest  girl  in  tlie  whole  world!  If  that  is  not  true,  why  it’s 
his  affair — I  can’t  help  it  if  he  is  mistaken! 

How  pleasant  it  would  have  been  to  have  taken  a  little  walk 
in  the  park  with  him.  at  table  and  works.]  But  my 

work  is  more  important.  How  nice  it  must  be  to  walk  when¬ 
ever  you  like,  to  live  in  luxury  and  to  wear  silk  gowns;  but 
those  who  are  not  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  their  mouth 
must  accept  their  fate  and  work.  And  my  work  is  so  pretty 
— so  neat  and  clean.  Washerwomen  always  have  such  coarse, 
red  hands  and  arms,  and  smell  of  soap  all  day  long.  We  were 
talking  of  that  only  yesterday.  “Do  you  know,  Flora,” 
said  he,  “  that  you  are  a  regular  little  artist?  It  is  an  art  to 
make  such  beautiful  flowers,  with  such  wonderful  colors!  ” 
Then  grandmamma  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  art.  And 
he  replied:  “Art  is  a  favor  that  the  dear  God  grants  His 
favorites,  which  enables  them  to  copy  the  beautiful  works  of 
His  hand.”  That  was  very  prettily  said.  Yes,  he  is  very 
clever.  Grandmamma  likes  him,  too,  because  he  always  talks 
to  her.  When  he  went  away,  I  thought  it  was  a.  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  say  a  few  words  to  her  about  our — I  never  can  get 
the  word  out  easily — about  our  marriage.  I  had  tried  it  be¬ 
fore,  but  grandmamma  is  obstinate, — like  all  old  people.  She 
always  says:  “  My  child,  why  should  you  marry?  Haven’t 
you  everything  you  need  to  make  you  happy  now?”  And 
if  I  contradict  her,  then  there’s  a  scene, — such  a  storm  of 
words  that  it  makes  me  shiver,  brr!  The  poor  men  have  a 
hard  time  of  it  then,  I  can  tell  you.  Dear  me,  what  color 
shall  I  put  here?  Dark  red  would  be  pretty,  but  it  looks 
black  at  night — I’ll  take  a  few  violets. 

After  all,  grandmother  is  quite  right!  Iam  perfectly  happy 
now, — perfectly,  perfectly  happy.  There’s  no  such  hurry 
about  marriage,  it  can  wait,  but  if  he  waits  patiently,  I  shall 
know  that  he  really  loves  me — and  I — I  can  wait,  too.  [Sighs.] 
I  am  very  willing  to  wait — but  not  too  long.  I  never  could 
bear  long  delay.  [ Kisses  heard  outside ,  right.]  What  was 
that?  I  must  be  mistaken.  [More  kisses.]  What,  again ! 
How  I  know  what  it  is.  [Drops  work  in  lap  and  turns  head 
in  the  direction  of  sound.]  Those  people  are  kissing  each 
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other — and  they  are  quite  right,  too.  [More  kisses. ]  Ah! 
that  is  a  little  too  much.  [Kisses. ]  Will  they  never  stop? 
Too  many  sweets  are  unwholesome.  [ Kisses .]  They  seem 
to  be  very  happy — a  newly  married  pair — dear  me,  of  course, 
they  are  happy.  [Kisses.  ]  They  are  still  in  their  honey¬ 
moon.  [Kisses.]  The  bride  is  a  dear  little  thing.  The  man 
is  not  so  handsome,  but  still  lie’s  not  ugly;  he  is  too  fat  for 
my  taste.  Listens.  Aha !  he  is  going  out  to  his  work ;  he 
seems  to  be  in  a  great  hurry.  [Kisses.  ]  Now  they  are  say¬ 
ing  good-bye.  [Four  hisses.']  Come,  that’s  enough !  [Rises 
and  goes  to  opposite  side  of  room.]  There  is  a  limit  to  every¬ 
thing.  [Kisses,  left.]  There,  too!  Oh,  this  is  too  much ! 
I  vow  I  will — [Seizes  a  hammer  and  is  about  to  knock  on  the 
wall ,  hut  pauses.]  O  fie!  What  was  I  going  to  do?  Other 
folks’s  pleasure  should  never  annoy  us.  The  poor  man  has 
only  one  leisure  hour  in  the  day,  when  he  comes  home  to  eat 
his  dinner.  I  should  not  be  angry  because  he  makes  good  use 
of  his  time. 

[Kisses,  left.]  How  warm  it  is  here  !  [Kisses.]  And  all 
those  kisses  make  me  feel  warmer  still.  [Opens  door.  The 
sound  of  kisses  comes  in.]  Well,  this  is  too  bad.  Here, 
too!  [Shuts  door.]  I’ll  certainly  give  up  these  rooms  on 
the  first  of  the  month.  Nonsense!  Why  should  I  open  the 
door?  Why  didn’t  I  open  the  win  low  instead?  [Opens 
window.  Hears  twittering  of  the  i/irds.  Shuts  window 
hastily.]  The  twitter  of  happy  birds!  It  seems  as  if  every¬ 
thing  had  conspired  against  me!  Patience,  patience! — even 
if  my  heart  should  break. 

[Affe  down  again  to  work.]  It’s  very  stupid  to  do  nothing 
but  make  flowers  all  day  long.  Where  are  my  needles?  All 
gone?  Shall  I  borrow  a  few  of  my  neighbors?  No!  Those 
flowers  can  wait  till  to-morrow.  I  will  work  a  little  for  my¬ 
self  to-day.  [Takes  from  drawer  an  unfinished  wreath  of 
orange-hlossoms.]  Poor  little  wreath!  It  will  be  a  long 
while  yet  before  you  deck  my  hair.  A  wreath  gives  one 
such  a  royal  air!  To  be  sure,  one  is  only  queen  for  a  single 
day.  The  kingdom  vanishes,  but  the  king  remains.  I  will 
finish  this  so  that  I  maybe  ready  for  any  emergency.  What 
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pleasant  work  it  is.  If  he  could  only  see  me  now  how  pleased 
he  would  be.  [Noise  and  voices  right. ]  Goodness!  [Listens.'] 
They  are  quarreling.  The  husband  is  jealous.  He  won’t 
allow  her  to  sit  at  the  window.  What  an  idea!  That  would 
never  suit  me.  Good  gracious,  lie’s  searching  everywhere — 
moving  the  furniture  about — pulling  out  the  drawers.  [Calls:] 
Oh,  do  be  quiet!  Dear  me,  why  should  I  interfere!  Well, 
at  last  he  has  found  what  he  was  looking  for.  A  poem! 
How  careless!  The  poor  man  is  ruined.  Ho,  not  a  bit  of 
it.  It  is  a  printed  song.  [Sings: ]  “My  heart’s  in  the 
Highlands.  ’  That’s  not  bad.  How  he’s  begging  her  to  for¬ 
give  him.  [Kisses  ]  How  they  are  happy  once  more.  It  is 
too  funny!  [Laughs.  Hears  a  door  shut.  Crosses  to  other 
side.]  He’s  locking  his  wife  in !  Poor  woman  !  How  mis¬ 
erable  she  must  be.  If  all  men  were  like  him,  I  should 
agree  with  grandmother  and  be  an  old  maid.  Luckily  such 
fellows  as  he  is  are  rare.  There  are  plenty  of  nice  men. 

[Noise  left.]  Oh!  now  they  are  beginning,  too.  What’s 
going  on  there  ?  [Listens.]  The  wretch  is  drunk.  How  can 
people  do  so?  Heavens!  I  verily  believe  he  is  beating  his 
wife!  Another  unhappy  marriage!  [Noise  in  background.] 
The  wife  cries — sobs — what  can  have  happened?  [Goes  to 
door  and  looks  through  keyhole.]  The  scoundrel!  [Opens 
door  a  little.]  He’s  a  gambler,  too.  His  poor  wife  begs 
him  to  leave  her  these  few  last  cents  so  that  she  may  buy  the 
children  a  little  dinner.  lie  shrugs  his  shoulders.  She  puts 
her  back  against  the  door  and  shows  him  the  weeping  child 
in  her  arms.  Oh,  the  poor  little  angel!  How  he  stretches 
out  his  arms  as  if  he  wanted  to  help  his  mother.  He  pushes 
her  away — he  says  he  must  win  back  the  money  he  has  lost — 
he  goes.  Heavens!  heavens!  How  can  a  man  be  so  cruel? 
How  the  poor  woman  and  her  children  are  left  without  a 
mouthful  of  food.  [A \uns  to  table  and  takes  money  from 
drawer.]  All  the  money  I  have — a  few  dollars.  It  was 
hard  work  to  save  them.  [ Goes  to  door.]  Mrs.  Brown — - 
yes,  yes,  I  mean  you!  Take  this  for  yourself  and  your  chil¬ 
dren.  What?  Hever  fear,  no  one  shall  know  it ,  Oh,  don’t 
thank  me;  you  can  return  it  to  me  sometime.  Yes,  yes,  I 
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know — I  am  an  angel,  to  be  sure.  But  not  another  word  now. 
Good-bye.  Good-bye.  [ Shuts  door.}  The  pojr  children 
would  die  if  I  didn’t  help  them. 

[Opens  window. ]  And  now  the  sparrows  are  fighting,  too  ! 
Be  off,  you  naughty  things !  [Drives  away  birds  with  hand¬ 
kerchief.}  Why  should  they  peck  each  other?  Probably 
they  were  jealous,  too ;  they  catch  the  trick  from  men.  How 
much  I  have  learned  in  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour!  I  feel 
.as  if  I  was  ten  years  older.  I  almost  believe  that  my  hair  has 
turned  gray.  [Looks  in  glass.}  No,  it’s  just  the  same  color 
as  usual.  But,  what’s  the  use?  Perhaps  I  shall  be  just  as 
unhappy  as  my  neighbors  if  I  should  get  married.  It  would 
have  been  better  if  I  had  gone  to  walk  with  him,  and  then  I 
should  never  have  had  such  terrible  suspicions.  [Suddenly  be¬ 
coming  cheerful.}  Fie!  Why  should  I  have  such  horrid 
ideas?  [/S'ffe  down  again  to  work.}  Even  if  all  men  are  bad, 
he  is  the  exception  that  proves  the  rule.  He  loves  me,  and  a 
man  who  loves  must  be  good.  And  if  he  should  vex  me 
when  we  are  married,  there  is  one  excellent  cure  for  the  quar¬ 
rel — kisses.  I  have  found  that  out  to-day — kisses  all  round! 
Then  he  will  have  to  kiss  me,  too,  whether  he  wants  to  or 
not ! 


A  MATTER  OF  WORDS. 


MAN  and  a  woman  both  ordered  the  same  luncheon  during: 

c5 


ii  the  busy  hour  in  a  down-town  restaurant  the  other  day. 
The  woman  said : 

“  Waiter!  waiter!  Oh,  you’re  here,  are  you?  I  didn’t 
notice.  Now  I’ve  brought  my  friend  down  to  show  her  my 
favorite  lunching  place,  and  I  want  to  have  you  take  particu¬ 
lar  pains  to  have  everything  nice.  We  want  sirloin  steak  for 
two — the  best  you  have.  Be  sure  it’s  good,  wron’t  you?  I 
have  told  her  there  wasn’t  another  place  in  the  city  where  you 
could  get  steak  cooked  as  deliciously  as  you  can  here,  and  I 
shall  be  so  disappointed  if  it  doesn’t  come  up  to  our  expecta- 
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tions.  I  want  it  cooked  just  right,  not  too  well  done — not 
raw  in  the  middle,  I  don’t  mean,  but  not  dried  up  either — 
well,  just  about  what  you  would  call  rare,  I  guess.  And,  let 
me  see— oh,  of  course,  we  want  some  potatoes.  Hashed — 
boiled — mashed — we  always  have  mashed  at  home.  My  hus¬ 
band  won’t  eat  them  any  other  way,  and  I  get  so  tired  of  it. 
I  guess  you  may  bring  us  boiled — no,  they’re  so  common! 
We’ll  take  hashed,  and — oh,  yes,  something  to  drink.  You’ll 
have  tea?  Well,  I  guess  I’ll  take  a  cup  of  coffee.  They  say 
hot  milk  is  more  nourishing,  but  never  mind,  I’ll  take  the 
coffee  anyway.  How  you  will  try  and  have  everything  just 
as  good  as  you  can,  won’t  you,  because — why,  he  didn’t  wait 
for  me  to  finish !  What  impertinence !  ’  ’ 

The  man  said  :  “  Waiter!  Sirloin  rare!  Hashed  potatoes! 
Coffee!  ” 


THE  FALSE  KISS. 


A  LAD  perched  in  the  upper  story  of  a  barn  on  a  dead 
level  with  the  sitting-room  of  a  certain  boarding-school 
and  waited, — waited  to  see  some  female  form  that  he  so  adored, 
so  worshipped.  At  last  his  happiness  was  complete.  A  beau¬ 
tiful  young  girl  sat  down  right  before  a  window  and,  turning 
her  expressive  eyes  in  his  direction,  ever  and  anon  threw  a 
kiss.  Hin  handkerchief  resembled  some  white  sail  kept  stead¬ 
ily  in  motion  by  the  strong  breeze,  and,  could  one  have  seen 
his  expression,  it  would  have  been  seraphic,  no  doubt. 

One  day  a  dainty  note  was  handed  him,  and  these  are  some¬ 
thing  like  the  words  it  contained. 

11  My  Dear  Sir  : 

“Asl  sat  at  my  window, 

The  lessons  all  through, 

Enjoying  the  scenery  around, 

And  looked  far  away  to  the  hills  and  the  trees 
And  thought  on  the  goodness  of  God, 

My  eyes  fell  on  you  on  a  plane  with  myself 
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And  to  me  it  did  seem  you  were  waving; 
But  I  think  you  mistook, 

As  I  occasionally  threw 
From  my  ‘  dainty  white  hand  ’ 

A  grape  hull  or  two 
For  some  kisses! 

Excuse  me,  forgive  me, — 1  am  an  impeacher. 
You  misunderstood, — I  am  only 


A  Teacher 


THEY  NEVER  QUARRELED. 


HEY  had  been  married  three  weeks,  and  had  just  gone 


_L  to  housekeeping.  Fie  was  starting  down-town  one 
morning,  and  she  followed  him  to  the  door.  They  had 
their  arms  wrapped  around  each  other,  and  she  was  saying : 

“  O  Clarence,  do  yon  think  it  possible  that  the  day  can 
ever  come  when  we  will  part  in  anger?  ” 

“  Why,  no,  little  puss,”  he  said.  “  Of  course  not.  What 
put  that  foolish  idea  in  my  little  birdie’s  head,  eh?  ” 

“  Oh,  nothing,  dearest.  I  was  only  thinking  how  per¬ 
fectly  dreadful  it  would  be  if  one  of  us  should  speak  harshly 
to  the  other.  ” 

“  Well,  don’t  think  of  such  wicked,  utterly  impossible 
things  any  more,”  he  said.  “We  can  never,  never  quar¬ 


rel.” 


“  I  know  it,  darling.  Good-bye,  you  dear  old  precious; 
good-bye,  and — oh,  wait  a  second,  Clarence.  I’ve  written  a 
note  to  mamma;  can’t  you  run  around  to  the  house  and  leave 
it  for  her  sometime  to-day?  ”  - 

“  Why,  yes,  dearie;  if  I  have  time.” 

“  If  you  have  time?  O  Clarence!  ” 

“  What  is  it,  little  girlie?  ” 

“  Oh,  to  say  ‘  if  you  have  time  ’  to  do  almost  the  very  first 
errand  your  little  wife  asks  you  to  do.” 

“Well,  well,  sissy,  I’m  awfully  busy  now.” 
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u  Too  busy  to  please  me?  O  Clarence,  you  hurt  my  feel¬ 
ings  so.” 

“Why,  child,  I — ” 

“I’m  not  a  child,  Clarence;  I’m  a  married  woman,  and 
I—” 

“There,  there,  my  pet.  I — ” 

“Ho,  no,  Clarence;  if  I  was  your  p-p-pet,  you’d  t-t-try 
to — to — ” 

“But,  Mabel,  do  be  reasonable  ” 

“  O  Clarence,  don’t  speak  to  me  so.” 

“Mabel,  be  sensible  and — ” 

“  Go  on,  Clarence,  go  on;  break  my  heart.” 

“  Stuff  and  nonsense!  ” 

“  Oh,  o-o-oli !  ” 

“  What  have  I  said  or  done?  ” 

“  As  if  you  need  to  ask!  But  go.  Hate  me  if  you  will, 
Clarence;  I — ” 

“  This  is  rank  nonsense!  ” 

“I’ll  go  back  to  mamma  if  you  want  me  to.  She  loves 
me  if  you  don’t.” 

“  You  must  be  crazy!  ” 

“Oh,  yes,  sneer  at  me,  ridicule  me.  Perhaps  you  had 
better  strike  me!  ” 

He  bangs  the  door,  goes  down  the  steps  on  a  jump,  and 
races  off,  muttering  something  about  women  being  the  “queer¬ 
est  creatures.” 

Of  course,  they’ll  make  it  up  at  noon,  and  they’ll  have 
many  such  a  little  tiff  in  the  years  to  come,  and  when  they 
are  old  they’ll  say  : 

“  We’ve  lived  together  forty-five  years,  and  never,  no 
never,  spoke  a  cross  word  to  each  other  in  all  that  time.” 


“I  say,  landlord,  that’s  a  pretty  dirty  towel  for  a  man  to 
wipe  on.” 

The  landlord,  with  a  look  of  amazement,  replied  :  “  Well, 
you’re  mighty  particular.  Sixty  or  seventy  of  my  boarders 
have  wiped  on  that  towel  this  morning,  and  you  are  the  first 
one  to  find  fault.” 
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CONSIDERING  THE  LILIES. 


THE  choir  was  singing  a  new  arrangement  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  anthem  “  Consider  the  Lilies.”  The  pure,  sweet 
voice  of  the  soprano  rose  clearly  and  distinctly  in  the  solo ; 


“  They  toi-oi-oi-oil  not, 
They  toil  not, 

They  toil  not, 

Ny-y-v-ther  do  they  spin.” 


She  paused,  and  the  tenor  took  up  the  strain : 


“  Nee-ee-ee-ther  do  they  spin. 
They  toi-oi-oi-oil  not, 

They  toil  not, 

They  toil  not, 

NTee-ee-ee-ther  do  they  spin.” 


The  tenor  ceased,  and  the  basso,  a  solemn,  red-hairek. 
voung  man,  with  a  somewhat  worldly-looking  eye  and  a  voice 
like  a  fog-horn,  broke  in  : 


“  ISTay-ay-ay-ther  do  they  spin. 
They  toi-oi-oi-oil  not, 

They  toil  not, 

They  toil  not, 

Hay-ay-ay-ther  do  they  spin.” 


Then  the  voices  of  the  three  were  lifted  up  in  semichorus : 


Hay-ay-ay-ther  ) 

They  toi-oi-oi-oil  not, 

They  toil  not, 

They  toil  not, 

Ny-y-y-ther  1 

Hee-ee-ee-ther  >  do  they  spin.” 
Nay-ay-ay-ther  ) 


“  Brethren,”  said  the  gray-haired,  old-fashioned  pastor, 
when  the  choir  had  finished,  “  we  will  begin  the  service  of 
the  morning  by  singing  the  familiar  hymn  ‘  And  Am  I  Yet 


Alive?  ’  ” 
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SPINSTER  THURBER’S  CARPET. 


PAULINE  PHELPS. 

[“  Spinster  Hannah  Thurber  was  expeckted  to  be  publickly  admon¬ 
ished  last  Sunday  week,  on  account  of  her  extra vagence  in  byeing  a 
floor  covering  in  these  grevous  times.  But  she  eskaped  it  by  reason  of 
owning  a  nimble  tungue,  and  haveing  in  hand  for  the  townsmen  who 
vissited  her  this  most  curious  defeanse,” — Old  Diary ,  April ,  1777. 

u  T  WOULDN’T  liev  believed  it  if  I  hadn’t  had  the  news 
J.  from  Mistress  Pettibone,  who  saw  it  with  her  own 
eyes.  A  real  Wilton  carpet,  as  must  liev  cost  fifteen  pounds 
if  it  did  a  ha’pence,  ’n’  our  men  lyin’  on  the  frozen  ground 
at  Valley  Forge  without  a  blanket  to  cover  ’em !  Didye 
ever  hear  the  beat?  ” 

“  They  say  she  borrowed  the  Sinner’s  horse  to  bring  it  from 
the  stage-coach  in  New  Haven  town,  an’  rode  through  the 
streets  at  mid-day  as  bold  as  if  her  deed  were  a  seemly  thing. 
To  think  o’  the  presumption — when  even  the  parson’s  wife 
keeps  sanded  floor,  an’  save  Mehetable  McAuliffe’s  weddin’- 
fixin’s  none  of  us  has  had  so  much  as  a  new  riband  since  the 
war  begun.  ” 

“  There  was  excuse  for  Mehetable  McAuliffe.  Brides  will 
be  brides,  even  when  their  men  be  little  to  boast  of— but  I 
know  of  none  for  Hannah.  Her  name  should  be  read  off  in 
church  as  an  example.” 

“More  than  that!  The  parson  should  see  to  it  that  the 
door-coverin’ — if  ’tis  as  fine  as  they  say — should  be  taken 
from  her  an’  offered  for  sale  in  New  Haven  town.  As  sec¬ 
ond-hand  ’twill  not  bring  first-hand  price,  but  better  she 
should  sacrifice  some  gold  than  to  sacrifice  her  soul  to  vanity. 
Did  ye  chance  to  hear  what  color  ’twas?  ” 

“  There’s  much  green  in  it,  I’ve  been  told,  with  puce  color 
mixed  between.  A  tasty -pattern — but  I’ve  small  patience 
with  a  spinster  woman  that’s  lived  for  thirty-five  years  in 
sense  ’n’  modesty  fly  in’  off  in  a  deed  like  this!  ’N’  we’ve 
not  heard  the  last  o’  the  tale  yet,  I’ll  warrant!  ” 

Nor  had  they.  By  the  next  Thursday  week  it  was  known 
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throughout  the  town  that  Hannah  Thurber  had  not  only  had 
the  hardihood  to  spend  her  money  in  that  wanton  way,  hut 
was  boasting  of  it,  thereby  encouraging  others  to  like  extrav¬ 
agance.  Dame  Allen,  running  over  to  borrow  some  sweeten¬ 
ing,  had  been  asked  if  she  didn’t  want  to  see  the  carpet,  and 
taken  into  the  best  room  where  it  was  spread  in  solemn  glory 
on  the  floor ;  Mistress  Masson  had  been  shown  it,  and  came 
out  saying  such  doings  should  not  be  countenanced ;  and 
Good  wife  Forbes  had  also  had  a  glimpse. 

Plainly,  something  must  be  done.  If  Spinster  Thurber 
kept  on  in  the  way  she  had  begun,  she  would  spend  all  her 
patrimony  and  bring  up  on  the  town.  If  she  had  had  a  for¬ 
tune  fall  to  her,  it  was  her  duty  to  let  the  neighbors  know. 

A  meeting  of  the  good  people  was  held  at  the  tavern ;  and 
one  afternoon  a  few  days  later  the  three  townsmen,  being 
Sinner  Anderson  (a  learned  man,  but  without  godliness), 
Squire  Allen,  and  Deacon  Jones  might  have  been  seen  wend¬ 
ing  their  way  to  the  little  house  where  Spinster  Thurber  lived 
alone.  In  their  hearts  was  a  mighty  and  righteous  indigna¬ 
tion,  mingled  with  a  vivid  remembrance  of  women’s  tongues 
on  church-seating  day,  and  a  reluctance  in  every  one  to  take 
the  lead. 

“Sinner  Anderson,”  said  the  Deacon,  “ye  bein’  the  first 
townsman,  it  is  plainly  your  place  to  lay  this  matter  before 
Spinster  Thurber,  an’  then  if  there  is  occasion  for  remon¬ 
strance  we  will  not  be  backward  in  supportin’  you ;  but.  the 
openin’  of  it  we  leave  entirely  to  your  discretion.” 

The  Sinner  shook  his  head. 

“Ho,  no.  Admonishing  women  against  vanity  is  ever  a 
duty  of  the  church,  and  I  would  not  encroach  upon  another’s 
privilege.  Rather  should  the  Squire,  being  tire  oldest- — — ” 

“  Not  me  more  than  another!  ”  cried  the  Squire  in  haste, 
wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  brow — though  it  was  a  blus¬ 
tering  March  day.  “I  am  a  single  man,  and  know  naught 
of  women’s  ways.  But  what  if  we  are  having  this  confab 
for  no  cause?  It  may  be  that  the  floor-covering  is  a  second¬ 
hand  or  cheap  piece  of  goods  secured  at  a  bargain  in  Boston.” 

“  Or  a  gift  from  her  cousin  there,  since  they’ve  lately 
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changed  their  place  of  residence,”  cried  the  Sinner,  much  re- 
lieved.  “There  lias  ever  been  a  bitterness  between  Dame 
Masson  and  Spinster  Thurber,  an’  5 tis  in  the  sex  to  make  a 
hornet’s  nest  from  each  dead  branch  that  grows.” 

They  knocked  at  the  door  quite  blithely.  But  Hannah 
Thurber,  like  a  maid  with  her  sweetheart,  kept  them  waiting 
till  they  had  knocked  again.  The  story  goes  that  when  at 
last  there  came  the  click  of  her  footsteps,  a  sudden  panic 
seized  upon  them,  and  the  Deacon  stepped  behind  the  Squire, 
and  the  Sinner  behind  the  Deacon;  and  Mistress  Jones, 
watching  from  the  Hillside  tavern  that  overlooked  the  town, 
to  her  dying  day  declared  she  heard  the  Sinner  exclaim — but 
o’ermuch  dependence  is  not  to  be  placed  on  women’s 
tales ! 

“Gentlemen!”  cried  Hannah  Thurber,  and  courtesied 
down  to  the  ground.  “  ’Tis  a  great  honor  fur  a  spinster 
woman  that  the  three  townsmen  should  come  a-visitin’  her  at 
once.  Will  it  be  your  pleasure  to  step  inside  and  help  your¬ 
selves  to  seats?  ” 

“There’s  no  floor-covering  here,”  whispered  Squire 
Allen  as  he  stepped  over  the  threshold. 

But  the  Deacon,  with  contempt  for  such  lack  of  knowledge, 
whispered  back : 

“Ye’d  not  expect  it  in  this  room.  Wait  till  we  see  the 
front.  ” 

Then  they  sat  down  and  looked  at  one  another;  and  Han¬ 
nah  Thurber,  with  her  hands  folded  and  her  eyes  demure 
and  questioning,  sat  and  looked  at  them. 

“  It  has  been  a  cold  winter  this  one,”  said  Sinner  Ander¬ 
son,  after  a  wearying  pause. 

“It  has  that,”  answered  Hannah. 

“We  dropped  in  to — Ahem! — Ahem!”  began  the  Squire 
and  cleared  his  throat  as  a  hint  for  the  others  to  speak. 

“Yes,  we  thought  we’d — Ahem!  Ahem!”  coughed  the 
Deacon,  and  looked  at  Sinner  Anderson. 

“Ahem!  A-a-hem  ! — that  is — ahem!”  began  Sinner  An¬ 
derson,  and  looked  longingly  at  the  door. 

“If  ye’ll  draw  your  chairs  closer  to  the  hearth,  ye’ll 
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not  mind  the  draughts  so  much,”  said  Spinster  Thurber,  de¬ 
mure  and  quiet. 

They  did  so,  and  paused  again.  Then  the  Deacon  winked 
admonishingly  at  Sinner  Anderson,  and  the  Sinner,  being 
first  townsman,  braced  himself  for  the  endeavor. 

“It  has  been  a  cold  winter,  this  one,’’  said  Sinner  Ander. 
son,  as  he  had  said  before. 

“  It  has  that,”  answered  Hannah. 

“A  cold  winter  and  a  long  one.  And  good  patriots  wha 
have  stinted  themselves  for  the  relief  of  the  soldiers  hardly 
know  from  where  the  next  meal  is  to  come.  There’s  few 
can  afford  anv  idle  luxuries  now,”  went  on  Sinner  Ander- 
son. 

“  Unless  they’ ve  worked  hard  enough  all  these  years  to 
earn  ’em,”  said  Spinster  Thurber,  “as  you  an’  I  have 
done.” 

Whereupon  the  Sinner,  who  was  said  never  to  have  done  a 
day’s  work  in  his  life,  looked  at  her  uncertainly.  But  Squire 
Allen,  being  a  single  man,  now  came  straight  to  the  point. 

“  There’s  a  rumor  through  the  street,  Mistress  Thurber, 
that  you  have  your  best  room  carpeted.” 

Spinster  Thurber  smiled  and  bowed  her  head. 

“  It  takes  time  for  news  to  travel.  I  sewed  the  breadths 
together  last  Monday  week.” 

“  It  may  be  second-handed  for  all  that,”  whispered  the 
Squire,  and  he  arose  and  asked  (’ tis  said  with  trepidation): 
“  Would  it  be  your  pleasure  that  we  should  see  it?” 

“Why,  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  world,”  cried  Han¬ 
nah,  beaming  with  pride— a  piece  of  woman’s  acting,  for  she 
must  have  known  from  the  first  what  their  errand  was.  “If 
ye’ll  see-  your  feet  are  clean  an’  dry,  I’ll  lighten  the  room 
an’  ye  can  get  a  good  view  before  the  sun  goes  down.” 

She  ushered  them  in  and  pulled  the  curtain  away  from  the 
window  and  they  looked  down  and  saw  that  the  carpet  was 
not  only  new  but  of  elegant  manufacture,  such  as  had  never 
been  in  that  town  before.  Further  than  this  the  Squire  did 
not  note;  but  the  others,  being  married,  observed  the  pat¬ 
tern  closely.  Wrath  struggled  in  their  hearts. 
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“I  should  never  have  expected  it  fi’om  a  church- member 
and  a  patriot !” 

“  ’Tis  sinful  that  good  money  should  be  wasted  on  a  vanity 
like  this!  Why,  the  thing  must  ha’  cost  a  matter  of  fifteen 
pounds!” 

Spinster  Thurber  bowed  her  head. 

“  Indeed,  ’twas  slightly  more  than  that,”  she  said. 

“  Then,  ?  broke  forth  the  Deacon,  his  heart  hot  within 
him  as  be  thought  of  the  suffering  soldiers  at  Yalley  Forge, 
“I  must  warn  ye  that  your  buyin’  it  is  considered  by  all 
the  town  a  most  wicked  an’  scandalous  piece  of  business. 
Have  ye  turned  Tory  at  this  late  day,  that  ye  can  steep  your¬ 
self  in  extravagance  in  our  hour  o’  need?  If  so  be  it  ye  have 
not  gone  out  of  your  wits,  ye  have  need  to  pray  upon  youv 
bended  knees  that  the  Lord  will  deliver  ye  from  the  snares 
which  Satan  has  set  round  your  feet.  As  for  the  parson,  I 
bear  his  words,  that  ye  no  longer  feast  your  eyes  an’  vanity 
on  this  display,  but  take  it  up  an’  offer  it  for  sale  in  some 
shop  in  New  Haven  town,  an’  the  money  to  some  good  an’ 
worthy  object;  an’  try  by  this  course  to  outlive  the  scandal 
an’  condemnation  which  your  own  conduct  has  brought  down 
upon  you.” 

“Were  these  the  parson’s  words?”  asked  Hannah,  and 
stood  quiet,  with  downcast  eyes. 

“As  from  his  own  lips.  An’  he  bade  us  say  further  did 
ye  not  give  up  the  carpet,  to-morrow  your  name  would  be 
offered  for  prayer  an’  public  rebuke  in  the  church.  Wait 
not,  sister.  Already  vanity,  the  besettin’  sin  o’  woman,  is 
conquerin’  your  soul.  What  answer  do  ye  bid  us  carry 
him?” 

Then  Hannah  Thurber  dropped  her  fine  manner  all  at 
once  and  came  and  stood  in  front  of  them ;  and  though  she 
was  a  little  woman,  she  seemed  to  tower  above  them  all. 

“  Do  ye  three  go  back  an’  tell  the  parson,  an’  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  inquire,”  cried  she,  “that  I'll  give  up  my  carpet 
when  Spinster  McAuliffe  gives  up  her  husband,  an’  never  a 
day  before.” 

They  stared  at  her  as  if  she  had  gone  mad. 
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“  "Why,  she  must  be  out  of  her  mind!”  cried  Sinner  An¬ 
derson.  “A  woman  can’t  give  up  her  husband!” 

“  Then  why  should  I  give  up  my  carpet  ?  ” 

“  But  a  carpet  is  a  useless  piece  of  furniture,  bought  only 
to  gratify  your  vanity,  and  a  husband — ” 

“What  is  Spinster  McAuliffe’s  husban’  but  a  useless  piece 
of  furniture,  I’d  like  to  know?  An’  what  did  she  marry  him 
for,  but  to  gratify  her  vanity,  an’  to  spite  me.  She’s  be’n 
tryin’  to  get  ahead  o’  me  all  her  life,  an’  when  she  tried  it 
on  a  husban’  she  thought  she’d  done  it.  An’  I  says  to  my¬ 
self,  ‘  Well,  ye  can’t  go  an’  do  the  same  thing,  fur  ther’ 
ain’t  no  more  Jacob  Massons  in  town;  an’  ye  couldn’t  afford 
it  neither,’  says  I,  ‘  fur  lie’s  liable  to  live  twenty  year,  an’ 
she’ll  hev  to  feed  an’  clothe  him;  but  I  was  bound  to  hev 
somethin’  in  his  place,  an’  so  I  sent  off  an’  bought  the  carpet. 
I’ve  made  my  choice  an’  Spinster  McAuliffe’s  madeliers ;  an’ 
when  I  see  her  to  church  a-leanin’  on  her  husband’s  arm  I 
jest  think  o’  my  floor-coverin’  a-lightin’  up  this  room,  an’  I 
think:  ‘  Well,  I  dunno  as  it’s  so  showy  fur  occasion,  but  it’s 
a  sight  more  use  fur  ordinary  wear ;  an’  mor’n  thet,  ye  can 
depend  on  it’s  keepin’  where  it  belongs,  an’  I  never  see  a 
man  y it  that  ye  could.’  So,  gentlemen,  thet’s  the  reason  I 
bought  a  carpet,  an’  if  I’d  rather  hev  it  than  a  stun  thet 
won’t  be  no  use  till  I’m  dead,  or  a  husban’  thet  I’ll  hev  to 
support  all  the  days  o’  my  life,  I  dunno  but  what  I’ve  jest 
as  good  a  right  to  my  choice  as  the  rest  o’  folks.” 

With  that  she  bowed  them  out,  so  astonished  that  they  had 
not  a  word  to  say  in  reply.  But  when  the  door  was  closed 
they  stood  still  for  a  moment  upon  the  steps,  and  the  Deacon 
looked  at  Sinner  Anderson,  and  Sinner  Anderson  looked  at 
the  Squire. 

“She’s  a  smart  woman!”  quoth  the  Deacon,  as  they 
crunched  down  the  garden  path. 

“  There  were  many  flaws  in  her  argument,”  objected  Sin¬ 
ner  Anderson, who  had  not  relished  her  words  about  the  men. 
“Still  I’ll  admit,”  he  added,  “  that  there  was  some  reason 
in  it.  And  she  talked  well.  ” 

“Aye,  trust  a  thornbeck*  for  that.” 
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But  the  Squire  did  not  speak  until  he  had  reached  his  own 
gate,  and  then,  with  much  deliberation,  like  one  who  has 
been  making  up  his  mind  to  matters  of  grave  importance : 

“  Had  I  but  known  how  the  matter  lay,”  quoth  lie,  “I’d 
married  her  myself.” 

So  impressed  was  he  with  the  notion  that  it  is  said  he  went 
back  early  the  next  morning  to  propose  it.  But  Spinster 
Thurber  declined  him  briefly.  “  She  could  not  tell  how  it 
might  have  been  had  he  come  to  her  before,  she  said.  But 
she’d  gotten  used  to  thinking  of  a  carpet  in  place  of  a  hus¬ 
band,  and  judged  it  best  to  let  well  enough  alone.” 

So  she  lived  on  an  old  maid,  but  with  the  finest  front  room  in 
town.  And  as  Spinster  McAuliffe  had  to  scrimp  and  pinch  to 
keep  her  husband,  while  Hannah,  having  only  her  carpet  to 
look  after,  stayed  plump  and  rosy,  it  was  ever  a  matter  of 
discussion  among  the  townspeople  as  to  which  got  best 
worth  for  her  money. 

*A  spinster. 


AN  UNEXPECTED  GREETING. 


THE  gentle  Elsie  sat  drearily  in  the  gloaming  in  the  front 
room.  She  was  very  miserable,  for  on  the  previous 
night  she  had  had  words  with  her  own,  and  now  she  fears 
her  haughty  Harold  will  not  call.  She  hears  a  step,  a  ring,  a 
voice  she  knows,  and  someone  speaking  to  the  servants  in  the 
hall.  She  .will  not  wait  until  a  light  is  brought,  but  gently 
calls,  “  Come  in  !  ” 

The  visitor  enters  and,  with  a  sigh  of  awful  volume,  the 
fair  Elsie  cast  herself  into  his  arms  and  softly  murmurs: 

“  O  my  darling,  I’m  so  glad  you  have  come!  I  have  so 
wanted  to  make  it  up  and  settle.” 

And  he  of  the  embrace  remarked:  “"Well,  miss,  it’s  very 
nice  of  you,  and  I’m  very  glad,  too,  that  you’re  going  to 
settle  up  at  last.” 

It  was  the  gas  collector- 
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HIS  WEDDED  WIFE. 


KUDYAED  KIPLING. 

SHAKESPEARE  says  something  about  worms,  or  it  may 
be  giants  or  beetles,  turning  if  you  tread  on  them  too 
severely.  This  is  the  story  of  the  worm  that  turned.  Fur 
the  sake  of  brevity,  we  will  call  Henry  Augustus  Ramsey 
Faizanne  “The  Worm,”  although  he  really  was  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  pretty  boy,  without  a  hair  on  his  face  and  with  a  waist 
like  a  girl’s,  when  he  came  out  to  the  Second  “Shikarris” 
and  was  made  unhappy  in  several  ways.  The  “  Shikarris  ” 
are  a  high-caste  regiment,  and  you  must  be  able  to  do  things 
well  to  get  on  with  them. 

The  Worm  did  nothing  except  fall  off  his  pony,  and  knock 
chips  out  of  gate-posts  with  his  trap.  He  objected  to  whist, 
cut  the  cloth  at  billiards,  sang  out  of  tune,  kept  very  much 
to  himself,  and  wrote  to  his  mamma  and  sisters  at  home. 

The  “Shikarris”  shikarred  the  Worm  very  much,  and 
he  bore  everything  without  winking.  He  was  so  good  and 
so  anxious  to  learn,  and  flushed  so  pink,  that  his  education 
was  cut  short,  and  he  was  left  to  his  own  devices  by  every¬ 
one  except  the  senior  subaltern,  who  continued  to  make  life 
a  burden  to  the  Worm.  The  senior  subaltern  meant  no 
harm;  but  his  chaff  was  coarse,  and  he  didn’t  quite  under¬ 
stand  where  to  stop.  He  had  been  waiting  too  long  for  his 
company,  and  that  always  sours  a  man.  Also  he  was  in  love, 
which  made  him  worse. 

One  day,  after  he  had  borrowed  the  Worm’s  trap  for  a  lady 
who  never  existed,  had  used  it  himself  all  the  afternoon,  and 
was  telling  the  mess  all  about  it,  the  Worm  rose  in  his  place 
and  said,  in  his  quiet,  lady-like  voice: 

“  That  wras  a  very  pretty  sell;  but  I’ll  lay  you  a  month’s 
pay  to  a  month’s  pay  that  I  work  a  sell  on  yon  that  you’ll 
remember  for  the  rest  of  your  days,  and  the  regiment  after 
you  when  you’re  dead  or  broke.” 

The  Worm  wasn’t  angry  in  the  least,  and  the  rest  uf  the 
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mess  shouted.  Then  the  senior  subaltern  looked  at  the  Worm 
from  the  boots  upward,  and  down  again,  and  said  : 

“Done,  babv.” 

*  «/ 

The  Worm  took  the  rest  of  the  mess  to  witness  that  the 
bet  had  been  taken,  and  retired  into  a  book,  with  a  sweet 
smile. 

Two  months  passed,  and  the  senior  subaltern  still  educated 
the  Worm,  who  began  to  move  about  a  little  more  as  the  hot 
weather  came  on.  I  have  said  that  the  senior  subaltern  was 
in  love.  The  curious  thing  is  that  a  girl  was  in  love  with  the 
senior  subaltern.  Though  the  colonel  said  awful  things,  and 
the  majors  snorted,  and  married  captains  looked  unutterable 
wisdom,  those  two  were  ensfa^ed. 

One  night,  at  the  beginning  of  the  hot  weather,  all  the  mess 
except  the  AVorm,  who  had  gone  to  his  own  room  to  write 
home-letters,  were  sitting  on  the  platform  outside  the  mess 
house.  The  captains’  wives  were  there  also.  The  senior 
subaltern  had  been  holding  forth  on  the  merits  of  the  girl  he 
was  engaged  to,  and  the  ladies  were  purring  approval,  while 
the  men  yawned,  when  there  was  a  rustle  of  skirts  in  the  dark, 
and  a  tired,  faint  voice  lifted  itself. 

“  AYhere’s  my  husband?” 

I  do  not  wish  in  the  least  to  reflect  on  the  morality  of  the 
“Shikarris;”  but  it  is  on  record  that  four  men  jumped  up 
as  if  they  had  been  shot.  Three  of  them  were  married  men. 
Perhaps  they  were  afraid  that  their  wives  had  come  from 
home  unbeknownst.  The  fourth  said  that  he  had  acted  on 
the  impulse  of  the  moment.  He  explained  this  afterward. 

Then  the  voice  cried  :  “O  Lionel !”  Lionel  was  the  senior 
subaltern’s  name.  A  woman  came  into  the  little  circle  of 
light  by  the  candles  on  the  peg-tables,  stretching  out  her 
hands  to  the  dark  where  the  senior  subaltern  was,  and  sob¬ 
bing.  We  rose  to  our  feet,  feeling  that  things  were  going  to 
happen,  and  ready  to  believe  the  worst.  Perhaps  the  senior 
subaltern  had  been  trapped  in  his  youth.  Men  are  crippled 
that  way  occasionally.  If  he  had  been  trapped,  he  was  to 
be  excused ;  for  the  woman  from  nowhere,  in  the  dusty 
shoes  and  gray  traveling- dress,  was  very  lovely,  with  black 
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hair  and  great  eyes  full  of  tears.  As  soon  as  the  senior  sub¬ 
altern  stood  up,  she  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and 
called  him  “my  darling,”  and  said  she  could  not  bear  wait¬ 
ing  alone  in  England,  and  his  letters  were  so  short  and  cold, 
and  she  was  his  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  would  he  for¬ 
give  her? 

Things  seemed  black,  indeed,  and  the  captains’  wives 
peered  under  their  eyebrows  at  the  senior  subaltern,  and  the 
colonel’s  face  set  like  the  Day  of  Judgment  framed  in  gray 
bristles,  and  no  one  spoke  for  a  while. 

Next  the  colonel  said,  very  shortly:  “Well,  sir?”  and 
the  woman  sobbed  afresh. 

The  senior  subaltern  was  half  choked  with  the  arms  round 
his  neck,  but  he  gasped  out : 

“  It’s  a  lie !  I  never  had  a  wife  in  my  life  !” 

“  Como  into  the  mess,”  said  the  colonel.  “We  must  sift 
this  clear  somehow.” 

We  trooped  into  the  anteroom,  under  the  full  lights,  and 
there  we  saw  how  beautiful  the  woman  was.  She  stood  up 
in  the  middle  of  us  all,  sometimes  choking  with  crying,  then 
hard  and  proud.  She  told  us  how  the  senior  subaltern  had 
married  her  when  he  was  home  on  leave  eighteen  months  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  she  seemed  to  know  all  that  we  knew  of  his  people 
and  his  past  life.  He  was  white  and  ashy  gray,  trying  now 
and  again  to  break  into  the  torrent  of  her  words;  and  we 
esteemed  him  a  beast  of  the  worst  kind.  We  felt  sorry  for 
him,  though. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  indictment  of  the  senior  subaltern 
by  his  wife, — nor  will  he.  It  was  so  sudden,  rushing  out  of 
the  dark,  unannounced,  into  our  dull  lives.  One  major  was 
shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand  and  watching  the  woman  from 
underneath  it.  Another  was  chewing  his  moustache.  Full 
in  the  open  space  in  the  centre,  by  the  whist-tables,  the  senior 
subaltern’s  terrier  was  hunting  for  fleas.  I  remember  all  this 
as  clearly  as  though  a  photograph  was  in  my  hand.  I  re¬ 
member  the  look  of  horror  on  the  senior  subaltern’s  face.  It 
was  rather  like  seeing  a  man  hanged  ;  but  much  more  inter¬ 
esting.  Finally,  the  woman  wound  up  by  saying  that  the 
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senior  subaltern  carried  a  double  F.  M.  in  tattoo  on  bis  left 
shoulder.  We  all  knew  that,  and  it  seemed  to  clinch  the 
matter. 

But  one  of  the  bachelor  majors  said  very  politely : 

“I  presume  that  your  marriage-certiticate  would  be  more 
to  the  purpose?” 

That  roused  the  woman.  She  stood  up  and  sneered  at  the 
senior  subaltern  for  a  cur,  and  abused  the  major  and  the  col¬ 
onel  and  all  the  rest.  Then  she  wept,  and  then  she  pulled  a 
paper  from  her  breast,  saying,  imperially  : 

“Take  that;  and  let  my  husband— my  lawfully  wedded 
husband — read  it  aloud — if  he  dares!” 

There  was  a  hush,  and  the  men  looked  into  each  other’s 
eyes  as  the  senior  subaltern  came  forward  in  a  dazed  and  diz¬ 
zy  way,  and  took  the  paper.  We  were  wondering,  as  we 
stared,  whether  there  wras  anything  against  any  one  of  us  that 
might  turn  up  later  on.  The  senior  subaltern’s  throat  was 
dry;  but,  as  he  ran  his  eye  over  the  paper,  he  broke  out  into 
a  hoarse  cackle  of  relief,  and  said  to  the  woman : 

“  You  young  blackguard  !” 

But  the  woman  had  tied  through  a  door,  and  on  the  paper 
was  written  :  “  This  is  to  certify  that  I,  the  Worm,  have  paid 
in  full  my  debts  to  the  senior  subaltern,  and,  further,  that  the 
senior  subaltern  is  my  debtor,  by  agreement  on  the  23d  of 
February,  as  by  the  mess  attested,  to  the  extent  of  one  month’s 
captain’s  pay,  in  the  lawful  currency  of  the  India  Empire.  ” 

Tlien  a  deputation  set  off  for  the  Worm’s  quarters  and 
found  him,  betwixt  and  between,  unlacing  his  stays,  with  the 
hat,  wig,  serge-dress,  etc.,  on  the  bed.  He  came  over  as  he 
was,  and  the  “  Shikarris  ”  shouted  till  the  Gunner’s  Mess 
sent  over  to  know  if  they  might  have  a  share  of  the  fun.  I 
think  we  were  all,  except  the  colonel  and  the  senior  subal¬ 
tern,  a  little  disappointed  that  the  scandal  had  come  to  noth¬ 
ing.  But  that  is  human  nature.  There  could  be  no  two 
words  about  the  Worm’s  acting.  When  most  of  the  subal¬ 
terns  sat  upon  him  with  sofa-cushions  to  find  out  why  he  had 
not  said  that  acting  was  his  strong  point,  he  answered  very 
quietly : 
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“  I  don’t  think  you  ever  asked  me.  I  used  to  act  at  home 
with  my  sisters.” 

The  “  Shikarris  ”  made  him  president  of  the  regimental 
dramatic  club,  and  when  the  senior  subaltern  paid  up  his 
debt,  which  he  did  at  once,  the  Worm  sank  the  money  in 
scenery  and  in  dresses.  He  was  a  good  Worm,  and  the  “Shi¬ 
karris”  are  proud  of  him.  The  only  drawback  is  that  he 
has  been  christened  “Mrs.  Senior  Subaltern;”  and,  as  there 
are  now  two  Mrs.  Senior  Subalterns  in  the  station,  this  is 
sometimes  confusing  to  strangers. 


CHORUS  OF  WOMEN. 


AKISTOPHANES. 

[418—380  B.  C.] 

THEY’RE  always  abusing  the  women, 
As  a  terrible  plague  to  men  : 

They  say  we’re  the  root  of  all  evil, 

And  repeat  it  over  and  over  again, — 
Of  war  and  quarrels  and  bloodshed, 

All  mischief,  be  what  it  may ! 

And  pray,  then,  why  do  you  marry  us 
If  we’re  all  the  plagues  you  say? 

And  why  do  you  take  such  care  of  us, 

And  keep  us  so  safe  at  home, 

And  are  never  easy  a  moment 
If  ever  we  chance  to  roam? 

When  you  ought  to  be  thanking  heaven 
That  your  plague  is  out  of  the  way, 
You  all  keep  fussing  and  fretting — 

“  Where  is  my  Plague  to-day?  ” 

If  a  Plague  peeps  out  of  the  window, 

U  p  goes  the  eyes  of  men  ; 

If  she  hides,  then  they  all  keep  staring 
Hntil  she  looks  again. 
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THE  OLD  ARITHMETIC. 


I  WAS  delving  in  the  garret  and  I  came  upon  it  there 

With  a  lot  of  tattered  fellows,  underneath  a  crippled 
chair ; 

And  I  opened  it,  delighted,  dreaming  of  the  days  agone 
When  I  writhed  in  mental  torture  at  the  acts  of  James  and 
John. 

There  it  was,  that  dog-eared  volume  which  had  prompted 
boyish  tears 

Many  a  time  and  very  often  in  those  distant,  dismal  years. 
There  it  w'as  with  all  its  tables  and  its  figures  and  the  names 
Of  those  youthful  malefactors  noted  down  as  John  and  James. 

As  I  turned  the  ragged  pages,  once  again  before  my  view 
Rose  our  class  of  earnest  youngsters  of  the  days  of  ’62  : 
Mame  Kirkpatrick — first  as  usual — she  was  a  phenomenon — 
Chalking  down  the  proper  answer  in  the  case  of  James  and 
John. 

Once  again,  there  came  an  urchin  weirdly  patched  at  either 
knee, 

Staring  sadly  at  the  blackboard.  (Figures  always  bothered 
me.) 

And  again  I  heard  a  whisper  and  the  voice-  I  knew  for 
Maine’s : 

“  Take  six  dollars  from  the  quotient.  Answer:  Sixty  cents 
for  James.” 

So  I  chalked  it  down  exultant,  and  the  master,  having  heard 
Of  that  gentle  prompting  whisper  not  the  fraction  of  a  word, 
Complimented  me  for  quickness — but  in  sadness  said  anon : 
“You  should  credit  James  with  sixty.  You  have  marked  it 
down  for  John.” 

Ah,  the  old  school-days  have  vanished  with  their  problems 
and  their  woes, 
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tiples  ’  ’ — and  those 

Restless  youth  forever  trading  till  I  sickened  of  their  names 
And  declared  a  tierce  vendetta  unto  all  called  John  or  James. 

Listen!  It  is  Mamie  singing,  and  her  voice  is  sweet  as  when 
She  was  prompting  me  in  class-time.  How  it  all  .comes  back 


again ! 

o 


It  must  be  the  twins  are  waking.  I  shall  just  look  in  upon 
Those  exemplars  of  perfection  named  by  her  as  James  and 


John. 


JOE  STRIKER  AND  THE  SHERIFF, 


UR  sheriff  is  a  man  of  rather  high  intelligence,  but  he 


also  has  a  singular  capacity  for  perpetrating  dreadful 
blunders.  Over  in  the  town  of  Nockamixon  one  of  the 
churches  last  year  called  a  clergyman  named  Rev.  Joseph 
Striker.  In  the  same  place,  by  a  most  unfortunate  coinci¬ 
dence,  resides  also  a  prize-fighter  name  Joseph  Striker,  and 
rumors  were  afloat  a  few  weeks  ago  that  the  latter  Joseph 
was  about  to  engage  in  a  contest  with  a  Jersey  pugilist  for 
the  championship.  Our  sheriff  considered  it  his  duty  to  warn 
Joseph  against  the  proposed  infraction  of  the  laws,  and  so  he 
determined  to  call  upon  the  professor  of  the  art  of  self-de¬ 
fense.  Unhappily,  in  inquiring  the  way  to  the  pugilist’s 
house,  somebody  misunderstood  the  sheriff,  and  sent  him  to 
the  residence  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Striker,  of  whom  he  had 
never  heard.  When  Mr.  Striker  entered  the  room  in  answer 
to  the  summons,  the  sheriff  said  to  him,  familiarly : 

“  Hello,  Joe!  How  are  you?  ” 

Mr.  Striker  was  amazed  at  this  address,  but  he  politely 
said : 

“  Good  morning.” 

“Joe,”  said  the  sheriff,  throwing  his  leg  lazily  over  the 
arm  of  the  chair,  “  I  came  round  here  to  see  you  about  that 
mill  with  Harry  Dingus  that  they’re  all  talking  about.  I 
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want  you  to  understand  that  it  can’t  come  off  anywheres 
around  here.  You  know  well  enough  it’s  against  the  law, 
and  I  ain’t  a  going  to  have  it.” 

“Mill!  Mill,  sir?  What  on  earth  do  you  mean?” 
asked  Mr.  Striker,  in  astonishment.  “I  do  not  own  any 
mill,  sir.  Against  the  law!  I  do  not  understand  you, 
sir.” 

“  How,  see  here,  Joe,”  said  the  sheriff,  biting  off  a  piece 
of  tobacco  and  looking  very  wise,  “that  won’t  go  down  with 
me.  It’s  pretty  thin,  you  know.  I  know  well  enough  that 
you’ve  put  up  a  thousand  dollars  on  that  little  affair,  and  that 
you’ve  got  the  whole  thing  fixed,  with  Bill  Martin  for  referee. 
I  know  you’re  going  down  to  Pea  Patch  Island  to  have  it 
out,  and  I’m  not  going  to  allow  it.  I’ll  arrest  you  as  sure  as 
a  gun  if  you  try  it  on,  now  mind  me!  ” 

“  Really,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Striker,  “  there  must  be  some  mis¬ 
take  about—” 

“  Oh,  no,  there  isn’t;  your  name’s  Joe  Striker,  isn’t  it  ?  ” 
asked  the  sheriff. 

“  My  name  is  Joseph  Striker,  certainly. 

“  I  knew  it,”  said  the  sheriff,  spitting  on  the  carpet; 
44  and  you  see  I’ve  got  this  thing  dead  to  rights.  It  shan’t 
come  off.  I’m  doing  you  a  favor  in  blocking  the  game,  be¬ 
cause  Harry’ d  curl  yju  all  up  anyway  if  I  let  you  meet  him. 

I  know  lie’s  the  best  man,  and  you’d  just  lose  your  money 
and  get  all  bunged  up  besides,  so  you  take  my  advice  now, 
and  quit.  You’ll  be  sorry  if  you  don’t.” 

“I  do  not  know  what  you  are  referring  to,”  said  Mr. 
Striker.  “Your  remarks  are  incomprehensible  to  me,  but 
your  tone  is  very  offensive;  and  if  you  have  any  business  with 
me,  I’d  thank  you  to  state  it  at  once.” 

“  Joe,”  said  the  sheriff,  looking  at  him  with  a  benign  smile, 
“  you  play  it  pretty  well.  Anybody’d  think  you  were  inno¬ 
cent  as  a  lamb.  But  it  won’t  work,  Joseph — it  won’t  work, 

I  tell  you.  I’ve  got  a  duty  to  perform,  and  I’m  going  to  do 
it;  and  I  pledge  you  my  word,  if  you  and  Dingus  don’t 
knock  off  now,  I’ll  arrest  you  and  send  you  up  for  ten  years, 
as  sure  as  death.  I’m  in  earnest  about  it.” 
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“  What  do  you  mean,  sir,”  asked  Mr.  Striker,  fiercely. 

“Oh,  don’t  you  go  putting  on  any  airs  about  it!  Don’t 
you  try  any  strutting  before  me, ”  said  the  sheriff,  “or  I’ll 
put  you  under  bail  this  very  afternoon.  Let’s  see:  How  long 
were  you  in  jail  the  last  time?  Two  years,  wasn’t  it?  Well, 
you  go  fighting  with  Dingus  and  you’ll  get  ten  years  sure.” 

“  You  are  certainly  crazy!  ”  exclaimed  Mr.  Striker. 

“  I  don’t  see  what  you  want  to  stay  at  that  business  for, 
anyhow,”  said  the  sheriff.  “  Here  you  are,  in  a  snug  home, 
where  you  might  live  in  peace  and  keep  respectable.  But  no, 
you  must  associate  with  low  characters,  and  go  to  stripping 
yourself  naked  and  jumping  into  a  ring  to  get  your  nose 
blooded  and  your  head  swelled  and  your  body  hammered  to  a 
jelly ;  and  all  for  what  ?  Why,  for  championship !  It’s 
ridiculous.  What  good’ll  it  do  you  if  you  are  champion  ?  Why 
don’t  you  try  to  be  honest  and  decent,  and  let  prize-fighting 
alone  ?  ” 

“This  is  the  most  extraordinary  conversation  I  ever  lis¬ 
tened  to,”  said  Mr.  Striker.  “  You  evidently  take  me  for 
a — 

“  I  take  you  for  Joe  Striker,  and  if  you  keep  on,  I’ll  take 
you  to  jail,”  said  the  sheriff,  with  emphasis.  “  Mow,  you 
tell  me  who’s  got  those  stakes  and  who’s  your  trainer  and  I’ll 
put  an  end  to  the  whole  thing.” 

“You  seem  to  imagine  that  lam  a  pugilist,”  said  Mr. 
Striker.  “  Let  me  inform  you,  sir,  that  I  am  a  clergyman.” 

“  Joe,”  said  the  sheriff,  shaking  his  head,  “  it’s  too  bad 
for  you  to  lie  that  way — too  bad,  indeed.” 

“But  I  am  a  clergyman,  sir,— pastor  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Sepulchre.  Look  !  here  is  a  letter  in  my  pocket  addressed 
lo  me.” 

“  You  don’t  really  mean  to  say  that  you’re  a  preacher 
named  Joseph  Striker?”  exclaimed  the  sheriff,  looking 
scared. 

“  Certainly  I  am.  Come  up-stairs  and  I’ll  show  you  a 
barrelful  of  my  sermons.” 

“Well,  if  this  don’t  beat  Mebuchadnezzar !  ”  said  the 
sheriff.  “This  is  awful!  Why,  I  mistook  you  for  Joe 
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Striker  the  prize-fighter!  I  don’t  know  how  I  ever — a 
preacher!  What  a  fool  I’ve  made  of  myself!  I  don’t  know 
how  to  apologize ;  but  if  yon  want  to  kick  me  down  the  front 
steps,  just  kick  away;  I’ll  bear  it  like  an  angel.” 

Then  the  sheriff  withdrew,  unkicked,  and  Mr.  Striker  went 
up-stairs  to  finish  his  Sunday  sermon.  The  sheriff  talked  of 
resigning,  but  lie  continues  to  hold  on. 


A  BOY  IN  A  DIME  MUSEUM. 


A  WOMAN-  on  whose  face  deep  lines  had  traced  the 
words  “old  without  age”  walked  about  in  a  dime 
museum,  leading  a  boy. 

“  IIoo  wee!  ”  the  boy  exclaimed,  “  look  there.” 

“That’s  the  fat  woman.” 

“  What  made  her  so  fat?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know.” 

“  Eating  so  much?  ” 

“I  don’t  know,  I  tell  you.” 

“Will  you  ever  be  that  fat?  ” 

“  I  hope  not.  ” 

“Why?” 

“  Because  I  don’t  want  to  be  so  fat.” 

“  Does  it  hurt?  ” 

“No,  I  think  not.” 

“  Then  why  don’t  you  want  to  be  so  fat  ?  ” 

“Because  I  couldn’t  get  around.” 

“  But  you  wouldn’t  have  to  get  around.  Papa  could  get 
a  big  table  an’  you  could  set  on  it  an’ — ” 

“  Hush !  ” 

“Why?” 

“  If  you  don’t  hush  I’ll  take  you  out  of  here.” 

“  Do  you  have  to  pay  to  go  out?  ” 

“  No.” 

“  But  you  had  to  pay  to  come  in,  didn’t  you?  ” 

“Yes.” 

“  Then  why  don’t  you  have  to  pay  to  go  out?  ” 
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“  If  you  don’t — ” 

“  Oh,  look  there,  What’s  that  man  doing?” 

“  Spinning  glass.” 

“  Iiow  spinning  it  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know.” 

“  Then  how  do  you  know  that  he’s  a-spinning  it?  ” 

“  If  you  don’t  hush  this  very  minute,  I’ll  spank  you  when 
we  get  home.  You  trifling  little  rasr'2lr  you  annoy  me  almost 
to  death.” 

After  a  short  pause  : 

“  Ma,  what’s  annoy  ?  ” 

“  Bother.” 

“  What’s  bother?  ” 

“  Are  yon  going  to  hush,”  turning  fiercely  upon  him. 

“  Oh,  what’s  that?  ” 

“The  Circassian  lady.” 

“  What’s  the  matter  with  her  hair?  ” 

“Nothing;  it’s  natural.” 

“  How  natural?  ” 

“It  was  always  that  way.” 

“  When  she  was  a  little,  teeny  baby?  ” 

“  Gracious  alive,  no!  ” 

“  Then  how  could  it  be  that  way  always?  ” 

She  took  hold  of  his  ear. 

“  Ouch,  now  !  ” 

“  Don’t  you  cry  here.  If  you  do  I’ll  whip  you  when  we 
get  home.” 

“  Why  mustn’t  I  cry  here?  ” 

“Everybody  wot  ...a  laugh  at  you.” 

“  Would  the  fat  woman  laugh?  ” 
i  ‘  Yes.  ’  ’ 

“  Why?” 

“  Are  you  going  to  hush?  ” 

“  Yessum.  What  are  them  men  doing?  ” 

“They  are  cowboys,  showing — ” 

“  What’s  a  cowboy?  ” 

“  A  man  that  drives  cattle  on  the  plains.” 

“  If  lie’s  a  man,  how  can  he  be  a  boy  ?  ” 
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“  Didn’t  I  tell  you  to  liusli?  ” 

“  Yessum.  Are  there  any  calf  hoys?  ” 

“  I  think  not.” 

“  Little  children  would  be  calf  boys,  wouldn’t  they?  ” 

“  I  suppose  so.” 

“  Am  I  a  calf  boy?  ” 

“No.” 

‘  ‘  Why  ?  ’  ’ 

“  If  you  don’t  hush  this  very  instant,  I’ll  take  you  home. 
You  shall  never  go  with  me  anywhere  again,  never,  never,  so 
long  as  you  live.” 

“  I  couldn’t  go  after  I  quit  living,  could  I  ?  ” 

“No.” 

“  I’ll  be  an  angel,  won’t  I  ?  ” 

“  I  suppose  so.  ” 

“  Will  I  look  like  a  bird  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know. ” 

“Like  a  chicken  ?  ” 

“Merciful  heavens,  no !  ” 

“  What  will  I  look  like  ?  ” 

“I  don’t  know.  Now  hush.” 

“  But  I  can  fly,  can’t  I  ?  ” 

“Yes.” 

“  ’Way  up  high  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Won’t  I  fall  ?  ” 

“No.” 

“  I  can  ketch  birds,  can’t  I  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know.” 

“  But  if  I  can  fly  fast  I  can,  can’t  I  ?  ” 

“  I  suppose  so.” 

“Will  I  go  round  and  wrestle  with  the  people  ?  ” 

“  What  ?  You  trifling  little  rascal,  what  do  you  mean  ?  ” 
“  Why,  you  read  in  the  Bible  that  Jacob  wrestled  with  an 
angel.” 

“  Look  here,  didn’t  you  tell  me  that  you  would  be  good  ? 
You  give  me  the  horrors.” 

“  What’s  the  horrors  ?  ” 
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“  Come  here  to  me !  ” 

She  seized  him,  and,  as  she  was  hurrying  from  the  house,  a 
man  addressed  lier,  saying  that  the  performance  had  begun 
down-stairs. 

“  Ma,  what’s  the  performance?” 

She  jerked  him  through  the  door  and  dragged  him  away. 


AN  ACADEMY  EPISODE. 

R.  NEISH. 

f  Capt.  Featherstone,  a  vapid  fellow,  wearing  an  im- 
Characters  :  -j  maculate  frock-coat  and  rimless  eye  glasses. 

(  Miss  Saunderson,  a  well-known  beauty  and  an  heiress. 

Scene  ;  Private  view  at  the  London  Academy. 

Capt.  Featherstone  [soliloquizing'].  I  wonder  if  Miss 
Saunderson  will  be  here.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  she 
came  to  see  me.  She  is  awfully  fond  of  me,  poor  little  girl, 
but  she  will  make  a  capital  wife — money  and  looks — such  a 
high  stepper,  too.  [Smiles  complacently  ] 

[Enter  Miss  Saunderson,  with  her  mother  and  aunt.  She 
is  looking  very  bored,  and  greets  Capt.  Featherstone  languid¬ 
ly.  Then  she  pointedly  falls  behind  and  walks  with  him.] 

Capt.  F.  [to  himself].  I  thought  so — jolly  glad  to  see 
me,  by  Jove! 

Miss  S.  [sadly].  Mamma  and  auntie  are  talking  servants; 
take  me  away,  please. 

Capt.  F„  Delighted — I  am  so  glad  and  surprised  to  see 
you,  don’t  you  know.  Do  you  want  to  see  the  pictures? 

Miss  S.  Does  anyone  ever  want  to  see  Academy  pictures? 

Capt.  F.  Perhaps  you  have  come  to  see  the  frocks. 

Miss  S.  No,  I  value  my  own  taste  to  highly  to  copy  other 
women.  [Glancing  round  critically.]  I  sometimes  like  to 
see  what  to  avoid. 

Capt.  F.  And  to  teach  other  women  what  to  copy — eh? 
What? 

Miss  S.  Oh,  no,  1  loathe  being  copied. 


“  Imitation  is 
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the  sincerest  insult.  ”  [ Pause .]  Who  is  that  appalling  woman 
in.  a  saffron  frock,  with  a  bilious  skin?  She  looks  like  an  edi¬ 
tion  de  luxe  of  “  The  Yellow  Book.” 

Capt.  F.  Or  a  disheveled  sunflower. 

Miss  S.  Yes,  that  is  better.  I  see  she  bears  the  stamp  of 
the  dregs  of  lestheticism  on  her — a  Liberty  frock  and  a  six¬ 
teen-inch  waist. 

Capt.  F.  Yery  incongruous.  [  Tenderly:]  You  have 
not  yet  told  me  why  you  came  to-day.  I  know  you  hate 
pictures. 

Miss  S.  But  I  love  frames.  [Suppressing  a  yawn:]  How 
hideous  those  seats  are  !  I  wonder  why  they  have  them  ;  we 
never  stay  for  more  than  three  minutes  in  each  room. 

Capt.  F.  They  are  for  the  suburban  people  who  bring 
their  lunch. 

Miss  S.  Really?  I  thought  perhaps  they  were  for  the 
art-critics. 

Capt.  F.  Oh,  no;  they  write  their  critiques  with  the 
Punch  version  of  the  pictures  and  an  Academy  catalogue. 

Miss  S.  [ absently  looking  toward  the  door].  Is  that 
witty? 

Capt.  F.  [a  little  disconcerted].  I  don’t  know.  Isn’t  it? 

Miss  S.  Yes,  I  suppose  so.  [ Brightly ;]  You  are  one 
of  the  people  one  laughs  at,  and  not  with. 

Capt.  F.  [ languidly ].  Yery  smart.  \To  lmnself:]  I 
shan’t  marry  her  if  she  is  going  to  develop  a  tongue  like  a 
red-hot  needle. 

Miss  S.  [crossly].  How  I  detest  that  word  “  smart  ” — it 
sounds  like  the  description  of  a  second-rate  actress.  [Bowing 
genially  to  a  passing  acquaintance.]  There  is  that  dreadful 
woman,  Mrs.  Leonard  Paton. 

Capt.  F.  Who  is  she? 

Miss  S.  The  only  woman  journalist  I  know.  Can’t  you 
find  me  another?  I  am  so  tired  of  this  one.  Are  they  all 
like  that,  I  wonder? 

Capt.  F.  Like  what? 

Miss  S.  Bubbling  over  with  their  work,  and  their  pub¬ 
lisher  admirers,  and  their  author  friends. 
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Capt.  F.  I  hope  not.  [Refixing  his  eye-glass  and  staring 
at  Mrs.  Raton.  ]  What  does  she  do?  Talk  a  lot  about  her 
literary  circle,  eh  ? 

Miss  S.  Yes,  but  that  is  only  because  she  edits  the 
“Children’s  Page”  in  Fireside  Leaves — this  sort  of  thing, 
you  know : 

Dear  Little  Fanny  : 

I  was  very  pleased  with  }Tour  nice  letter.  It  was  very  well 
written,  but  please  remember,  dear,  that  “hoping”  is  spelt 
with  one  p.  I  am  so  glad  your  kind  papa  has  bought  you  a 
donkey.  You  must  learn  to  ride.  I  shall  try  and  put  your 
photograph  in  the  “page”  next  week. — Good-bye,  dear 
Fanny,  from  your  loving  friend,  The  Editor. 

Capt.  F.  [fatuously] .  You  have  not  yet  told  me  why  you 
came  to-day. 

Miss  S.  [softly].  I  came  to  meet  someone. 

Capt.  F.  [to  himself].  By  Jove,  she  is  coming  it  rather 
too  strong.  I  must  nip  sentiment  in  the  bud — I  don’t  want 
to  propose  until  the  end  of  the  season.  What  a  nuisance 
women  are! — always  wanting  to  make  love  to  one.  I  won’t 
rise,  though  ;  I’ll  hedge  and  only  give  her  a  hint.  [lie  laughs 
conceitedly.]  And  /  came  to  be  sympathized  with. 

Miss  S.  [absently].  Sympathized? 

Capt.  F.  Yes,  I  have  injured  my  ankle  wheeling,  and 
the  doctor  says  I  must  not  ride  all  season.  [Regretfully :] 
Awful  bore,  isn’t  it?  I  am  afraid  it  will  end  in  my  being 
reduced  to  settling  down,  marrying,  don’t  you  know. 

Miss  S.  [gently  and  sympathetically].  Will  it?  Poor 
woman  ! 

[  While  he  is  recovering ,  she  turns  and  loolcs  eagerly  at  the 
entrance ,  at  a  tall ,  strong -looking  man  who  has  just  come  in. 
He  is  wearing  his  hair  rather  long  and  looks  more  artistic 
than  smart.] 

Capt.  F.  [drawling].  Who  on  earth  is  that  seedy-looking 
cove  bowing  to  you?  He  looks  like  the  sort  of  persou  one 
sees  at  concerts. 

Miss  S.  [turning  a  radiant  face  to  him].  That  is  my 
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fiance,  Mr.  Rainham.  Good-bye !  Thank  yon  so  much  for 
piloting  me  so  skilfully  through  the  crowd.  Please  tell 
mamma  I  am  with  him,  if  you  see  her.  Good-bye,  Captain 
Featherstone.  [She  nods  carelessly ,  and  walks  buoyantly 
away  to  meet  the  “  seedy -looking  coved  ’] 

Capt.  F.  [ under  his  breath\.  “  Well  I’m — !” 


THE  OLD  MAID’S  PRAYER. 


AFT  old  maid  knelt  beneath  a  maple  tree 
With  feelings  wonderfully  queer : 

She  prayed  both  long  and  fervently, — • 

“  Kind  Lord,  consent  my  voice  to  hear: 

Thou  know’st  my  wish  before  my  tongue 
Can  name  it ;  but  it  doth  belong 
To  me  to  ask  if  I’d  receive, — 

So  Thou  hast  taught,  and  I  believe. 

Thou  knowest  it  is  not  wealth  or  power 
My  heart  desireth  every  hour; 

But  ’tis  a  husband,  Lord,  I  want! 

Wilt  Thou  the  gift  in  kindness  grant? 

Oh !  give  me  one  that’s  kind  and  clever, 

And  thine  shall  be  the  praise  forever.” 

A  hooc-owl  sat  in  the  maple  tree, 

A  jovial,  happy  owl  was  he. 

He  had  been  hid  in  the  leaves  all  day, 

Dozing  and  sleeping  his  time  away ; 

But  at  the  sound  of  the  old  maid’s  prayer 
The  bird  awoke  with  a  sudden  stare. 

Silent  he  sat  till  the  prayer  was  through, 

Then  suddenly  cried,  “Whoo!  Whoo !  Whoo! 
Whoo!  ” 

Down  went  the  old  maid  on  her  face! 

“  And  dost  thou  show  such  amazing  grace 
As  to  grant  thy  servant  thy  voice  to  hear, 
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Which  lias  not  before  greeted  mortal  ear 

Since  Sinai  shook  to  its  very  base 

At  its  terrible  tones!  Oh,  wondrous  grace!  ” 

Thus  to  herself  did  the  old  maid  speak, 

So  badly  scared,  she  was  faint  and  weak, 

And  lay  half  senseless  upon  the  ground 
Till  roused  again  by  the  terrible  sound ; 

For  again  from  the  top  of  the  tree  was  heard 
The  loud  “  Whoo  !  Wlioo  !  ”  of  the  ominous  bird. 
Then  she  answered;  “Dear  me!  I  hardly  know 
who ! 

Most  anybody,  Lord,  will  do!  ” 


THE  SMITH  FAMILY. 


I  AM  proud  of  being  an  original  Smith — not  Smithe,  nor  a 
Smythe,  but  a  regular,  natural,  original  S-m-i-t-h, 
Smith.  Putting  a  y  in  the  middle  or  gn  e  at  the  end,  won’t 
do.  Whoever  heard  of  a  great  man  by  the  name  of  S-m-y-t-h 
or  S-m-i-t-h-e.  But  as  for  Smith — plain  S-m-i-t-h,  Smith 
— why  the  pillars  of  fame  are  covered  with  that  honored  and 
revered  name.  Who  were  the  most  racy,  witty,  and  popu¬ 
lar  authors  of  this  century?  Albert  and  John  Smith.  Who 
the  most  original  and  pithy  and  humorous  preacher?  The 
reverend  Sidney  Smith.  To  go  farther  hack,  who  was  the 
boldest  and  bravest  soldier  in  Sumter’s  army  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion?  Smith.  Who  palavered  with  Powhatan,  gallanted 
with  Pocahontas,  and  became  the  ancestor  of  the  first  families 
of  Virginia?  Smith  again.  And  who,  I  ask — and  I  ask  the 
question  seriously  and  soberly — who,  I  say,  is  that  man,  and 
what  is  his  name,  who  has  fought  the  most  battles,  made  the 
most  speeches,  preached  the  most  sermons,  held  the  most 
offices,  sung  the  most  songs,  written  the  most  poems,  courted 
the  most  women,  kissed  the  most  girls,  run  away  with  the 
most  wives,  and  married  the  most  widows?  History  says, 
you  sav,  I  say,  and  everbody  says,  John  Smith.  To  go  back 
still  farther,  the  Scripture  speaks  of  one  Alexander,  the 
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Copper  Smith.  Farther  back  still,  we  read  of  Tubal  Cain, 
who  was  an  artificer  in  brass  and  iron.  He  undoubtedly  must 
have  been  a  Black  Smith.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
great  progenitor  of  our  race  would  have  been  called  Smith,  if 
his  name  hadn’t  been  Adam. 

Long  live  the  Smiths — -John  Smith,  Jim  Smith,  William 
Smith,  and  Ann  Smith.  Long  live  Black  Smith,  Gold  Smith, 
Copper  Smith,  and  Lock  Smith !  When  they  cease  to  beat 
and  fume  and  blow,  you  may  take  in  your  sign  and  say 
earth’s  show  is  done. 


CUPID  AT  COURT. 


SAMUEL  MINTUKN  PECK. 

YOUNG  Cupid  strung  his  bow  one  day, 
And  sallied  out  for  sport; 

As  country  hearts  were  easy  prey, 

Odds  darts!  he  went  to  court. 

Of  all  that  wore  the  puff  and  patch, 

Belinda  led  the  fair. 

With  falbala,  and  fan  to  match, 

I  trow  she  made  him  stare  ! 

“  O  ho!”  he  cried  and  quickly  drew 
His  bow  upon  the  sly  ; 

But,  though  he  pierced  her  bosom  through, 
She  never  breathed  a  sigh  ! 

This  was  a  turn,  beyond  a  doubt, 

That  filled  him  with  amaze, 

And  so  he  sought  his  mother  out, 

With  tear  bewildered  gaze. 

“You  silly  boy,”  Dame  Yenus  said, 

“  Why  did  you  waste  your  art? 

Go  clip  your  curls  and  hide  your  head — 
Belinda  has  no  heart  !  ” 
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HE  LET  HER  KNOW. 


Arranged  by  Marion  Short. 

BOONTOWN  station  at  the  noon  hour.  A  waiting 
train. 

“  All  aboard  !  ” 

A  much  flustered  elderly  lady,  carrying  a  bandbox,  an  um¬ 
brella  and  a  parrot  in  a  cage,  is  the  last  to  be  helped  up  the 
steps  of  the  coach,  and  she  sinks  into  her  seat  almost  breath¬ 
less  as  the  train  pulls  out. 

“  Lawsy  me!  I  like  to  missed  it!  Now,  Polly,  you  set 
right  there  and  don’t  scramble  round  and  knock  your  cage 
over.  Conductor — dear  me,  I  b’leeve  I’ve  lost  my  ticket! 
No,  here  it  is.  O  conductor — now,  Polly,  stop  picking  the 
fringe  on  my  shawl — O  conductor — why,  where’s  the  band- 
box?  Oh,  you  set  it  up  there — won’t  it  fall  down  on  my 
head?  Well — thank  you — did  I  give  you  my  ticket  ?  ” 
Presently  a  new  conductor  passed  through  the  car. 

“  O  conductor,  wait  a  minute.  Now  I  want  you  to  be  sure 
and  let  me  know  when  we  get  to  Stayville,  for — ” 
“Stayville?  All  right,  ma’am,  I’ll  let  you  know.” 
Silence  for  the  space  of  three  minutes.  Then  old  lady,  in 
audible  monologue : 

“I’m  scared  to  death  for  fear  I’ll  get  carried  past  without 
knowing  it.  Traveling  is  dreadful  wearing,  anyway.  Dear 
me,  where’s  my  umbrella?  I  put  it  right  down  on  the  seat, 
and  now  it’s  gone.  You  haven’t  seen  my  umbrella,  have  you, 
sir?  Well,  somebody  must  have  seen  it.  I — here  ’ tis  on  the 
floor!  It’s  all  right,  sir.  I  didn’t  really  think  you  looked 
like  a  thief.  O  conductor,  we  ain’t  got  to  Stayville  yet  ?  ” 

“  Not  by  a  long  shot.  I’ll  let  you  know  when  we  get 
there,  ma’am.” 

■  “  Dear  me,  it  does  seem  a  long  ways.  Pretty  Poll,  pretty 
Poll — stop  a-tearin’  of  my  shawl,  you  ugly  bird!  ” 

Polly:  “Ugh!  Ugh!” 

Several  stations  passed,  the  old  lady  becoming  visibly  rest¬ 
less. 
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“O  conductor,  we  ain’t  got  to — why,  wliat’s  the  matter 
with  that  man  ?  He  looked  real  mad  !  Here  he  comes  back. 
O  conductor — ” 

“  I’ll  let  you  know,  ma’am,  when  we  get  there.  Don’t 
worry  yourself.” 

Polly:  “Good-bye.  Polly  wants  a  cracker — cracker — - 
cracker  !  ” 

Finally  Stayville  is  reached,  but  in  the  confusion  of  help¬ 
ing  a  whole  boarding-school  of  pretty  young  misses  aboard 
the  old  lady  is  forgotten.  Train  pulls  out. 

“  Polly  wants  a  cracker — cracker] — cracker!  Ugh!  ” 

“O  conductor,  we  ain't  got  to—” 

“  I’ll  be  back  in  a  minute,  ma’am.  By  Jove,  forgot  her 
after  all.  Well,  there’s  nothing  for  it  now  but  to  run  back.” 

Signal  is  given,  train  stops  with  a  bump,  and  backs  up  to 
Stayville.  Conductor  in  a  perspiration  reenters  the  coach. 

“  Here,  madam,  come  along.  This  station  is  Stayville. 
Train’s  behind  time  now.  I’ve  got  your  bandbox.  Hurry, 
please !  ” 

“  Why,  the  man’s  crazy  !  I  don’t  want  to  get  off  at  Stay¬ 
ville.  My  sister  told  me  to  be  sure  and  feed  the  parrot  when 
we  get  there,  that’s  all.” 

Polly:  “Cracker,  cracker,  cracker !  ” 

Conductor:  “Well- -if  I — by — well,  I’ll  be — Zum!  ” 


THE  LISPING  CHILD. 


\  JERY  interesting  conversation  in  here  ?  ”  asked  papa, 
V  suddenly  thrusting  his  head  through  the  curtain 
into  the  recess  where  Ethel,  Mr.  Tompkins,  and  little  Eva 
sat  very  quietly. 

“Yes,  indeed,”  said  Ethel,  ready  on  the  instant  with  an 
answer.  “  Mr.  Tompkins  uid  I  were  discussing  all  our  kith 
and  kin — weren’t  we,  Eva  ?  ” 

“  Yeth;  tliath  what  you  wath.  Mither  Tompkinth  thaid, 
‘  May  I  have  a  kith  ?  ’  and  Ethel  said,  ‘  You  kin.’  ” 
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VICTORY  FOR  THE  DENTIST. 


AYIUGl  turned  out  the  last  patient  with  his  hand  to  his 


JL  J.  cheek,  the  dentist  set  himself  to  sorting  and  arranging 
his  small  but  powerful  instruments  of  torture.  It  had  been 
a  busy  day  for  him.  There  had  been  a  run  of  sufferers,  in¬ 
cluding  a  woman  who  had  clasped  him  around  the  neck  and 
begged  him  not  to  kill  her.,  which  wore  on  his  nerves  ex¬ 
tremely.  There  had  also  been  several  agents  desiring  volubly 
to  sell  things,  dictionaries  and  patent  window-shades  and  com¬ 
pressed  foods.  AH  dentists  and  doctors  are  oppressed  by 
agents,  especially  such  as  have  offices  on  the  ground  floor  of 
apartments.  That  was  the  case  with  this  one. 

The  bell  rang,  and  the  boy  admitted  a  young  woman.  She 
was  distinctly  under  thirty,  and  arrayed  with  intent  to  im¬ 
press  the  observer  with  her  under-thirty-ness.  On  her  rather 
pretty  face  there  was  a  drawn  expression  as  of  pain.  Under 
her  arm  she  carried  a  portfolio. 

“  If  she  is  another  of  those  agents,”  said  the  dentist  to 
himself,  “  I’ll  just  about — but  I  guess  she  isn’t  after  all.” 

The  visitor  bowed  and  made  straight  for  the  chair  of  tor¬ 
ment. 

“  Oh,  dear,”  she  moaned,  “I  thought  I  should  never  get 


here.  ’  ’ 


Hot  a  word  did  the  dentist  say,  but  he  turned  to  his  shelf 
of  instruments.  On  the  wall  hung  a  little  mirror,  and  in  this 
he  saw  the  reflection  of  the  young  woman  sitting  up  in  the 
chair  and  swiftly  opening  her  portfolio,  which  contained  a 
number  of  loose  engravings.  The  dentist  walked  out  into  the 
anteroom. 

“Thomas!  ”  he  called. 

“  Yassir,”  said  the  boy,  appearing  promptly. 

“  Thomas,  there’s  a  patient  in  here  who’s  likely  to  be  hys¬ 
terical  and  make  a  noise.  Just  see  that  those  doors  are  kept 
tightly  shut.” 
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“  Yassir,”  said  Thomas,  with  a  cheerful  grin. 

“Now,  doctor,”  began  the  young  woman,  who  had  not 
heard  this  conversation,  “  I  didn’t  come  here  to  get  my  teeth 
fixed.  I  came  here,”  throwing  him  a  bright  glance  from 
the  corner  of  her  eye,  “  to  call  your  attention  to  these  beauti¬ 
ful — 5  ’ 

She  stopped  short  as  the  dentist  placed  his  hand  on  her  fore¬ 
head  and  pressed  her  back  in  the  chair.  Her  mouth  opened 
for  a  protest.  Click!  A  steel  instrument  was  wedged  between 
her  teeth,  pressing  her  tongue  so  that  all  she  could  say  was: 

“  Wa-wa-wa-wa-wow !  ” 

This  she  said  as  emphatically  as  the  circumstances  per¬ 
mitted. 

“  Did  you  say  something?  ”  asked  the  dentist,  in  a  gentle 
voice,  removing  the  wedge  and  bending  his  ear  to  her. 

“Let  me  up!”  she  cried.  “I  don’t  want  my  teeth 
t(  uched.  Let  me  go !  ” 

“  Yon  must  speak  a  little  louder,”  he  observed  in  a  half¬ 
whisper.  “  I’m  quite  deaf.” 

“Let  me  up!  ”  cried  the  young  woman,  struggling  until 
the  portfolio  slipped  from  her  knees  and  scattered  its  contents 
on  the  floor,  “  You’re  going  to  hurt  me.  You  shan’t !  ” 

“  Yes,  yes;  I  know  it  hurts,”  said  lie  soothingly,  holding 
her  in  the  chair  with  a  firm  hand.  “  But  we’ll  have  the  tooth 
out  in  a  minute.” 

“Oh,  don’t!  Don’t!  Ple-e-e-ease  don’t !  ” 

“  That  bicuspid  is  almost  gone,  and  that  incisor  is  beyond 
saving.  (Never  saw  finer  teeth  in  my  life.)  The  others  I 
may  be  able  to  fill.  Open  your  mouth  a  little  wider,  please.” 

It  opened  to  its  fullest  extent  and  there  issued  in  strenuous 
tones : 

“  Oh!  I  don’t  want  it!  I  won’t  have  it!  Stop!  I  tell  you 
I  didn’t — ” 

“  I  can  see  you  are  in  great  pain,  but  you  must  lie  still.  It 
will  all  be  over  in  a  minute.” 

“I  won’t  lie  still!  I  won’t  have  them  out!  I’ll 
scr-r-r-r-ream !  ” 
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“  I  beg  jour  pardon.  Did  you  ask  me  to  hurry  ?  If  you’d 
speak  a  little  louder,  please.  My  hearing — ” 

“  I  don’t  want  my  teeth  out!  They’re  all  right !  ”  shrieked 
the  victim. 

“  Yes,  you  can  have  an  anaesthetic  if  you  want  it,”  said  the 
dentist,  44  though  I  prefer  not  to  use  them.” 

44  Oh,  can’t  I  make  you  hear!  ” 

“  Gas?  ”  queried  the  dentist. 

44  Help!  ”  shouted  the  young  woman. 

“Chloroform?”  amended  the  dentist. 

“Ho,  no!  Neither, ”  the  patient  fairly  yelled.  “I 
won’t — ” 

“Oh,  ether,”  said  the  dentist.  “  If  you’d  just  said  so  at 
first,  loud  and  distinct,  I’d  have  understood.  The  bottle  is 
right  here.” 

He  released  his  hold  on  the  wretched  agent’s  forehead,  and 
turned  away.  Like  a  flash  she  was  on  her  feet,  and  in  one 
second  the  door  had  slammed  behind  her.  The  engravings 
lay ‘scattered  on  ti  e  floor. 

‘To  the  victor  belong  the  spoils,”  chuckled  the  dentist, 
and  he  sat  upon  his  chair  and  hugged  himself  affectionately. 
“I  guess  I’d  better  return  these,  though,  if  she  comes  after 
’em.  ” 

Out  in  the  lobby  drooped  the  young  woman,  interfering 
with  the  process  of  swallowing  her  sobs  by  poking  her  fingers 
in  her  mouth  to  see  if  her  teeth  were  all  there.  To  her  came 
Thomas,  the  boy. 

4  4  Boy !  ’  ’  said  she,  severely,  wiping  away  her  tears. 
“  Didn’t  you  hear  me  scream?  ” 

“Oh,  law,  yassum,”  said  Thomas.  “  De  doctah  he  said 
you’d  yell  like  youah  haul  was  cornin’  off.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  run  for  help  then,  or  call  the  police,  or 
something?  ”  cried  the  victim,  indignantly. 

“  Me?  Call  de  p’leece?  Whaffur  I  do  dat,  lady?  ” 

“  To  get  me  out  of  that  deaf  monster’s  clutches.  Oh,  I’ll 
have  him  arrested.  I’ll  have  him  put  in  jail.  He  tried  to 
murder  me  and  take  my  teeth.  Why  wouldn’t  somebody 
come!  They  must  have  heard  me  for  miles!  ” 
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“  Grashus,  lady !  Mos’ all  of  ’em  yells  some.  You  did 
make  a  pow’ful  lot  of  racket,  shuah.  Reckon  de  doctah’s 
ealis  must  hulit  him.” 

“  His  ears  !  "Why,  lie’s  deaf  as  a  post.” 

“Hedeef?  De  doctali  deef?  Foh  de— ’scuse  me,  I  heali 
•him  a-callin’ me.  ” 

A  moment  later  Thomas  reappeared  bearing  the  portfolio 
neatly  tied  up. 

“  De  doctah  say  to  give  dis  heali  to  you,  an’  tell  you  dat 
youah  teef  is  as  good  as  his  eahs,  an’  dat’s  sayin’  a  pow’ful  lot. 
He  say  call  again  when  you  feel  bad.” 

The  young  woman  snatched  the  portfolio  and  fairly  ran. 

“She  look  at  me  jus’  like  she  want  to  say  a  cuss  word  an’ 
can’t  remember  it,”  was  the  way  in  which  Thomas  described 
her  appearance  to  the  dentist. 

“  I  reckon  you  didn’t  get  noone  of  her  teef,  doctah,  sail.” 

“  Ho,  Thomas,”  replied  the  dentist,  “but  I  think  I’ve 
cured  her* 


A  MODERN  ATHENIAN. 


9 "  |  ''WAS  in  June  when  first  I  met  her  and  I  never  shall 
A  forget  her 

Unassuming,  artless  manner,  nor  her  unaffected  ways; 

While  I  liked  her  all  the  better  that  her  tongue  she  did  not 
fetter 

With  the  stilted  phraseology  that  bores  us  nowadays. 

She  was  sweet  as  ever  rose  was,  and  I  certainly  suppose  was 
Just  about  the  dearest  summer  girl  that  ever  man  desired; 

So  my  heart  ere  August’s  close  was  captivated ;  to  propose 
was 

I  upon  the  very  point,  to  the  girl  I  so  admired. 

She  informed  me  as  we  parted,  both  of  quite  heavy-hearted, 
That  in  Boston  she  should  pass  the  coming  winter  with  a 
friend ; 
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Then  a  glance  at  me  she  darted, — I  caught  on,  the  engine 
started, 

And  already  I  foresaw  what  would  doubtless  be  the  end. 

For  I  knew  the  ways  of  Boston  her  sweet  smile  would  drop  a 
frost  on, 

Congealing  all  her  summer  warmth  to  autumn-atic  chill. 

Browning  fires  she’d  then  be  tossed  on,  Cupid’s  darts  would 
then  be  lost  on 

Such  a  tender-hearted  maiden, -after  such  Athenian  drill. 

When  we  met  again  I  found  her  a  most  virulent  expounder 

Of  all  supermundane  theories  and  ochlo-cratic  rule, 

While  she  strove  to  draw  around  her  men  of  intellect  pro¬ 
founder 

Than  the  students  of  the  occult  or  the  transubstantiate 
school. 

She  professed  to  be  a  censor  of  the  works  of  Herbert 
Spencer ; 

Her  thoughts  seemed  all  nubigenous,  and  not  of  social  life ; 

And  I  must  have  been  much  denser  than  I  am  to  give 
offense,  or 

Even  think  of  asking  would  she  be  my  little  wife. 


LAURIE’S  APOLOGY. 


DIXIE  WOLCOTT. 

A  LENT,  I  think  you’re  drefful  stupid, 
fl  ’Cause  you  can’t  spin  tops,”  said  Laurie. 
“  Haughty  boy  !  ”  exclaimed  his  mamma, 

“  Go  and  tell  your  aunt  you’re  sorry.” 


How  the  blue  eyes  danced  with  mischief, 
Merry  roguish  little  Cupid, 

As  he  turned  and  archly  added : 

“  Aunt,  I’m  sorry  you’re  so  stupid!  ** 
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SCENES  FROM  “THE  COUNTRY  GIRL.” 


Or ^rapters ■  \  Peggy,  the  “country  girl.” 

CHARACTERS.  ■[  Moody,  her  guardian. 

Synopsis  :  Peggy  has  been  kept  all  her  life  under  the  strict  espionage 
of  her  guardiau,  a  once  well-known  London  rake,  but  now  a  soured, 
crabbed,  parsimonious  old  man.  On  account  of  Peggy’s  considerable 
fortune  he  has  decided  to  marry  her,  and  the  trip  to  London  is  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  the  marriage  settlements.  Moody  s  intention  is 
to  keep  his  ward  in  strict  seclusion  during  the  visit;  but,  learning  that 
a  young  gallant  had  seen  her  face  at  the  window  and  fallen  in  love 
with  it,  he  incautiously  tells  her,  railing  against  the  coxcomb's  imperti 
nence.  This  awakens  Peggy’s  curiosity.  She  is  tir-d  of  confinement, 
and  now  threatens  open  rebellion,  declaring  flat  and  plain  that  she  will 
go  abroad  to  walk.  Moody  at  last  decides  to  dress  her  in  boy’s  clothes; 
and  in  company  with  him  and  his  sister  Alithea,  Peggy  takes  her  stroll 
in  the  Park.  There  they  meet  Belville,  the  young  lover,  who  sees 
through  the  disguise  at  once;  but  by  pretending  not  to.  obtains  some 
precious  conversation  and  a  kiss  or  two,  while  Moody  looks  on  fuming, 
not  daring  to  interfere  openly  lest  he  betray  Peggy's  identity.  The 
following  scene  takes  place  after  their  return  from  the  Park 

Scene  I. ;  Room  in  Moody’s  house.  Enter  Moody  and  Peggy. 

Moody.  I  saw  him  kiss  your  hand  before  you  saw  me. 
[Aside: ]  This  pretense  of  liking  my  sister  was  all  a  blind — 
the  young  abandoned  hypocrite!  [Zb  Peggy:]  Tell  me,  I 
say,  for  I  know  he  likes  you,  and  was  hurrying  you  to  his 
house.  Tell  me,  I  say — 

Peggy  \in  pretended  surprise ].  Ida’nt  I  told  it  a  hundred 
times  over? 

Moody  [ aside ].  I  would  try  if,  in  the  repetition  of  the 
ungrateful  tale,  I  could  find  her  altering  in  it  the  least  cir¬ 
cumstances.  [Direct  ;]  Come,  how  was’t,  baggage? 

Peg.  What  pleasure  you  take  to  hear  it,  sure? 

Moody.  No,  you  take  more  in  telling  it,  I  find;  but 
speak,  how  was’t?  No  lies — I  saw  him  kiss  you— he  kissed 
you  before  my  face. 

Peg.  If  I  had  struggled  too  much,  you  know,  he  would 
liave  known  I  had  been  a  woman ;  so  I  was  quiet,  for  fear  of 
being  found  out. 
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Moody.  If  you  had  been  in  petticoats,  you  would  have 
knocked  him  down. 

Peg.  \with  great  innocence\.  How,  Bnd?  I  could  not 
help  myself.  Besides,  he  did  it  so  modestly,  and  blushed  so, 
that  I  almost  thought  him  a  girl  in  men’s  clothes,  and  upon 
his  mummery,  too,  as  well  as  me;  and,  if  so,  there  was  no 
harm  done,  you  know. 

Moody  [aside J.  This  is  worse  and  worse — so  ’tis  plain 
she  loves  him.  But,  as  yet,  she  has  not  art  enough  to  make 
her  conceal  it  from  me.  Go,  fetch  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  out 
of  the  next  room. 

Peg.  Yes,  I  will,  Burl. 

Moody.  Well,  why  don’t  you  go? 

Peg.  I’m  going.  [Sits  on  table .] 

Moody.  Is  that  the  way  you  go? 

Peg.  Well,  I’m  going. 

Moody.  Go,  hussy!  go,  directly — go!  [Exit  Peggy.] 
This  young  fellow  loves  her,  and  she  loves  him.  But  I’ll 
crush  this  mischief  in  the  shell.  [Enter  Peggy,  with  pen, 
ink ,  and  paper.]  Come,  minx,  sit  down  and  write. 

Peg.  [ reluctantly ].  Ay,  dear,  dear  Bud;  but  I  can’t  do’t 

very  well.  [Sits  at  table.] 

Moody.  I  wish  you  could  not  at  all. 

Peg.  But  what  should  I  write  for? 

Moody.  I’ll  have  you  write  a  letter  to  this  young  man. 

Peg.  Oh!  To  the  young  gentleman  a  letter? 

Moody.  Yes,  to  the  young  gentleman. 

Peg.  You  do  but  jeer — sure,  you  jest. 

Moody.  I  am  not  so  merry.  Come,  sit  down,  and  write 
as  I  bid  you. 

Peg.  [aside].  Wbat,  do  you  think  I  am  a  fool? 

Moody  [aside].  She’s  afraid  I  would  not  dictate  my  love 
to  him  ;  therefore,  she’s  unwilling.  [To  Peggy:]  But  you 
had  best  begin. 

Peg.  Indeed,  and  indeed,  but  I  won’t,  so  I  won’t! 

Moody.  Why. 

Peg.  Because  lie’s  in  town.  You  may  send  for  him 
here,  if  you  will. 
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Moody.  Very  well,  you  would  have  brought  liim  to  you. 
Is  it  come  to  this?  I  say,  take  the  pen  and  ink,  and  write, 
or  3rou’ll  provoke  me. 

Peg.  What  d’ye  make  a  fool  of  me  for?  Don’t  I  know 
that  letters  are  never  writ  but  from  the  country  to  London, 
and  from  London  into  the  country  !  How  he’s  in  town,  and 
I  am  in  town,  too — therefore,  I  can’t  write  to  him,  you 
know. 

Moody  [aside].  I  am  glad  it  is  no  worse;  she  is  inno¬ 
cent  enough  yet.  [Direct:]  Yes,  you  may,  when  your 
husband  bids,  write  letters  to  people  that  are  in  town. 

Peg.  Oh,  may  I  so.  Then,  I  am  satisfied.  [Dips  pen 
in  ink.  ] 

Moody.  Come,  begin:  “Sir,—” 

Peg.  Shan’t  I  say,  “Dear  Sir?”  You  know  one  says 
always  something  more  than  bare  “  Sir,”  up  in  a  corner! 

Moody.  Write  as  I  bid  vou  ! 

*/ 

Peg.  “  Sir — -”  [  Writes  very  slowly  and  with  both  arms 

upon  table ,  schoolgirl  fashion.  \ 

Moody.  “  Though  I  suffered  last  night  your  nauseous, 
loathed  kisses  and  embraces.”  Write! 

Peg.  Let  me  put  out  “loathed.” 

Moody.  Write,  I  say. 

Peg.  Well,  then.  [Business  of  awkward  writing,  whis¬ 
pering  words  to  herself,  j 

Moody.  Let  me  see  what  you  have  writ.  [Reads  the  pa¬ 
per.]  “Though  I  suffered  last  night  your  kisses  and  em¬ 
braces.”  Thou  impudent  creature,  where  is  “nauseous” 
and  “loathed?” 

Peg.  I  can’t  abide  to  write  such  words. 

Moody.  Once  more,  write  as  I’d  have  you,  and  question 
it  not,  or  I  will  stab  out  those  eyes  that  cause  1113’  mischief. 
[Peggy  writes. ] 

Moody.  So,  now  let’s  see!  “Though  I  suffered  last 
night  your  nauseous,  loathed  kisses  and  embraces” — go  on — 
“  yet  I  would  not  have  you  presume  that  you  shall  ever  re¬ 
peat  them  ” — so.  [She  writes.]  “  I  then  concealed  myself 
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from  your  knowledge,  to  avoid  your  insolencies.  ”  [She 
writes.  ] 

Peg.  ‘  ‘  To  avoid — ’  ’ 

Moody.  “Your  insolencies.  ’  ’ 

Peg.  ‘ {  Your  insolencies. 5  ’ 

Moody.  “  The  same  reason,  now  I  am  out  of  your 
hands — ” 

Peg.  So. 

Moody.  “  That  you  may  forevermore — ” 

Peg.  “Evermore?” 

Moody.  “  Evermore  cease  to  pursue  her  who  hates  and 
detests  you.” 

Peg.  I  vow.  Bud,  he’ll  never  believe  I  should  write  such 
a  letter.  Shan’t  I  say,  “Your  most  faithful,  humble  ser¬ 
vant  till  death?” 

Moody.  No!  [Direct:]  Come,  wrap  it  up,  now,  whilst  I 
go  fetch  wax  and  a  candle,  and  write  on  the  outside :  “  For 

Mr.  Belville.”  [Exit  Moody.] 

Peg.  “  For  Mr.  Belville.”  So,  lam  glad  he  is  gone. 
Hark!  I  hear  a  noise. 

Moody  [within],  Well,  well — but  you  must  call  another 
time,  I  tell  you. 

Peg.  [goes  to  the  door].  There’s  folk  with  him — that’s 
sure.  Now  I  may  think  a  little.  Why  should  I  send  dear 
Mr.  Belville  such  a  letter?  Stay!  What  if  I  should  write  a 
letter,  and  wrap  it  up  like  this,  and  write  upon  it,  too?  Ay, 
but  then  my  guardian  would  see  it.  I  don’t  know  what  to 
do.  But  yet,  I’ll  try,  so  I  will ;  for  I  will  send  this  letter  to 
poor  Mr.  Belville,  come  what  will  on’t.  [She  writes  awk¬ 
wardly  and  with  great  pains,  hunching  over  the  table,  and 
twisting  her  feet  about  the  chair  rungs.]  “Dear,  sweet  Mr. 
Belville” — so — “my  guardian  would  have  me  send  you  a 
base,  rude  letter,  but  I  won’t” — so — “and  would  have 
me  say,  I  hate  you,  but  I  won’t” — there — “for  I’m  sure, 
if  you  and  I  were  in  the  country  at  cards  together” — so — 
“  I  could  not  help  treading  on  your  toe  under  the  table;  so 
pray  keep  at  home,  for  1  shall  be  with  you  as  soon  as  I  can ; 
so  no  more  at  present  from  one  who  am,  dear,  dear,  poor 
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dear  Mr.  Belville,  jour  loving  friend,'  till  death,  Margaret 
Thrift.”  So!  now  wrap  it  up  just  like  t’other — so;  now 
write,  “For  Mr.  Belville.”  But,  oh!  what  shall  I  do  with 
it,  for  here  comes  mj  guardian.  [Puts  the  letter  in  her  bos¬ 
om.} 

[Enter  Moody  with  a  candle  and  sealing-wax .] 

Moody,  [aside].  What  have  jou  done? 

Peo.  Aj,  ay,  Bud,  just  now. 

Moody.  Let’s  see’t.  What  d’ve  tremble  for?  [She  hands 
him  first  letter ,  which  he  opens  and  reads.] 

Peg.  [aside].  So  I  had  been  served  if  I  had  given  him 
this. 

Moody.  Come,  where’s  the  wax  and  seal? 

Peg.  [aside] .  What  shall  I  do  now?  May,  then,  I  have 
it.  Pray,  let  me  see’t.  Lord!  you  think  me  so  errant  a 
fool,  I  can  not  seal  a  letter;  I  will  do’t,  so  I  will. 

[Snatches  the  letter  fi rom  him ,  changes  it  for  the  other ,  seals 
it ,  and  delivers  it  to  him.] 

Peg.  So,  ha’nt  I  done  it  curiously?  I  think  I  have. 
[Aside:]  There’s  my  letter  going  to  Mr.  Belville,  since  he’ll 
needs  have  me  send  letters  to  folks. 

Moody.  ’Tis  very  well,  but  I  warrant  you  would  not 
have  it  go  now? 

Peg.  Yes,  indeed,  but  I  would,  Bud,  now. 

Moody.  Well,  you  are  a  good  girl,  then.  Come,  let  me 
lock  you  up  in  your  chamber  till  I  come  back;  and  be  sure 
you  come  out  within  three  strides  of  the  window,  when  I  am 
gone;  for  I  have  a  spy  in  the  street.  [Puts  her  into  the 
chamber ,  P.]  At  least,  ’tis  fit  she  thinks  so.  If  we  do  not 
cheat  women,  they’ll  cheat  ns.  Mow,  I  have  secured  all 
within,  I’ll  deal  with  the  foe  without,  [Exit.] 


Scene  II. :  Same  room. 

Peg.  Well,  ’tis  e’en  so;  I  have  got  the  London  disease 
they  call  “  love;”  I  am  sick  of  my  guardian,  and  dying  for 
Mr.  Belville.  Therefore,  I’ll  make  an  end  of  my  letter  to 
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him,  which  shall  be  a  finer  letter  than  my  last,  because  I 
have  studied  it  like  anything. 

[Enter  Moody,  who ,  seeing  her  writing ,  steals  softly  behind 
her ,  and  looking  over  her  shoiolder,  snatches  the  paper  from  her.  \ 

Moody.  What,  writing  more  letters? 

Peg.  O  dear!  O  dear! 

Moody.  How’s  this?  Hay,  you  shall  not  stir,  madam. 
“Dear,  dear  Mr.  Belville,” — very  well,  I  have  taught  you 
to  write  letters  to  good  purpose — but  let’s  see’t.  [Reads.] 
“First,  I  am  to  beg  your  pardon  for  my  boldness  in  writing 
to  you,  which  I’d  have  you  to  know  I  would  not  have  done, 
had  you  not  first  said  you  loved  me  so  extremely;  which,  if 
you.  do,  you  will  never  suffer  me  to  be  another  man’s,  who, 

I  loathe,  nauseate,  and  detest  [now  you  can  write  those  words]. 
Therefore,  I  hope  you  will  speedily  find  some  way  to  free  me 
from  this  unfortunate  match,  but  I’m  afraid  ’ tis  already  too 
far  gone;  however,  if  you  love  me,  as  I  do  you,  you  will  try 
what  you  can  do;  you  must  help  me  away  before  to-morrow, 
or  else,  alas!  I  shall  be  forever  out  of  your  reach,  for  I  can 
defer  no  longer  our — our — ”  What  is  to  follow  “our?” 
Speak,  what?  But  make  an  end  of  your  letter,  and  then 
I’ll  make  an  end  of  you  thus,  and  all  my  plagues  together. 
[Draws  his  sword.  ] 

Peg.  [ trembling  with  fright].  0  Lord  !  O  Lord  !  you 

are  such  a  oassionate  man,  Bud ! 

Moody.  Come,  take  the  pen,  and  make  an  end  of  the  let¬ 
ter,  just  as  you  intended.  If  you  are  false  in  a  tittle,  I  shall 
soon  perceive  it,  and  punish  you  with  this,  as  you  deserve. 
[Lays  his  hand  on  his  sword.]  Write  what’s  to  follow — let’s 
see — [Reads.]  “  You  must  make  haste  and  help  me  away 
before  to-morrow,  or  else  I  shall  be  forever  out  of  your  reach, 
fori  can  defer  no  longer  our—”  What  follows  “  our?” 
[Peggy  takes  the  pen  and  writes  very  slowly  in  order  to  gain 
time.  ] 

Peg.  Must  all  out,  then,  Bud?  Look  you  there  then. 

Moody.  Let’s  see.  [Reads.]  “For  I  can  defer  no  longer 
our  wedding.  Your  slighted  Alithea. ”  What’s  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this?  My  sister’s  name  to’ t?  Speak!  Unriddle! 
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Peg.  Yes,  indeed,  Bud. 

Moody.  But  why  her  name  to’t?  Speak!  Speak,  I  say! 

Peg.  Ay,  but  you’ll  tell  her  again  ;  if  you  tell  her  again — 

Moody.  I  will  not;  I  am  stunn’d,  my  head  turns  round, 
sneak ! 

-L 

Peg.  Won’t  you  tell  her,  indeed  and  indeed? 

Moody.  Ho  ;  speak,  I  say. 

Peg.  She’ll  he  angry  with  me ;  but  I  would  rather  she 
would  be  angry  with  me  than  you,  Bud.  [Rising  and  put¬ 
ting  her  hand  lovingly  on  his  arm.]  And  to  tell  the  truth, 
’twas  she  made  me  write  the  letter,  and  taught  me  what  I 
should  write. 

Moody  [aside],  Ha !  I  thought  the  style  was  somewhat 
better  than  her  own.  How  could  she  come  to  you,  to  teach 
you,  since  I  had  locked  you  up  alone  ? 

Peg.  Oh,  through  the  keyhole,  Bud. 

Moody.  But  why  should  she  make  you  write  a  letter  for 
her  to  him,  since  she  can  write  herself? 

Peg.  [tremblingly].  Why,  she  said  because — because-b- 
b— because — 

Moody  [grasping  her  arm].  Because  what — because — 

Peg.  Because  [rapidly  and  with  sudden  inspiration]  — 
lest  Mr.  Belville,  as  he  was  so  young,  should  be  inconstant  and 
refuse  her,  or  be  vain  afterward,  and  show  the  letter,  she 
might  disown  it,  the  hand  not  being  hers. 

Moody.  Belville  again  !  Am  I  to  be  deceived  again  with 
that  young  hypocrite? 

Peg.  You  have  deceived  yourself,  Bud,  you  have  indeed. 
I  have  kept  the  secret  for  my  sister’s  sake,  as  long  as  I  could 
— but  you  must  know  it — and  shall  know  it,  too.  [Cries.] 

Moody.  Dry  your  eyes. 

Peg.  You  always  thought  he  wras  hankering  after  me. 
Good  law !  lie’s  dying  for  Alithea,  and  Alithea  for  him. 
They  have  had  private  meetings,  and  he  was  making  love  to 
her  before  yesterday,  from  the  tavern  window,  when  you 
thought  it  was  me.  I  would  have  discovered  all,  but  she 
made  me  swear  to  deceive  you,  and  so  I  have  finely— have 
not  I,  Bud  ? 
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Moody.  Where  is  she?  Let  me  speak  with  her. 

Peg.  O  Lord  !  Then  she’ll  discover  all.  [Direct:]  Pray, 
dear  Bud,  don’t,  till  I  have  spoken  with  her,  and  told  her 
that  I  have  told  you  all,  for  she’ll  kill  me,  else. 

Moody.  Go,  then,  and  bid  her  come  to  me. 

Peg.  Yes,  yes,  Bud. 

Moody.  Let  me  see — 

Peg.  [aside],  I  have  just  got  time  to  know  of  Lucy,  who 
first  set  me  to  work,  what  lie  I  shall  tell  next,  for  I  am  e’en 
at  my  wits’  end.  [Exit.] 

Moody.  Well,  I  resolve  to, — Belville  shall  have  her.  I’ll 
make  him  kin  of  Peggy’s,  and  then  he  won’t  care  for  her. 

[Reenter  Peggy.] 

Peg.  O  Lord,  Bud,  I  told  you  what  anger  you  would 
make  me  with  my  sister. 

Moody.  Won’t  she  come  hither? 

Peg.  ISTo!  ISTo!  she’s  ashamed  to  look  you  in  the  face. 
She’ll  go  directly  to  Mr.  Belville.  she  says — she  must  speak 
with  him,  before  she  discovers  all  to  you,  or  even  sees  you. 
She  says,  too,  that  you  shall  know  the  reason  by  and  by. 
Pray,  let  her  have  her  way,  Bud;  she  won’t  be  pacified  if 
you  don’t,  and  will  never  forgive  me. 

Moody.  Pooh!  you  fool,  she  is  ashamed  of  talking  with 
me  about  Belville,  because  I  made  the  match  for  her  with 
Sparkish.  But  Sparkish  is  a  fool,  and  I  have  no  objection  to 
Belville’s  family  or  fortune.  Tell  her  so. 

Peg.  I  will,  Bud.  [Going.] 

Moody.  Stay,  stay,  Peggy,  let  her  have  her  own  way; 
she  shall  go  to  Belville  herself,  and  I’ll  follow  her — that  will 
be  best.  I  will  follow  her  at  a  distance,  that  she  may  have 
no  interruption ;  and  I  will  wait  in  the  park  before  I  see  them, 
and  they  may  come  to  a  reconciliation  before  I  come  upon  ’em. 

Peg.  La!  Bud,  how  wise  you  are!  I  wish  I  had  half 
your  wisdom.  You  see  everything  at  once.  Stand  on  one 
side,  and  I’ll  tell  her  you  have  gone  to  your  room,  and  when 
you  see  she  has  passed  by,  you  may  follow  her.  [Aside;] 
How  for  it.  Alithea  has  left  her  pelisse,  bonnet  and  veil — 
I’ll  slip  them  on.  [Exit.] 
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Moody.  My  case  is  something  better ;  for,  of  the  two,  I 
had  rather  find  my  sister  too  forward  than  my  future  wife. 
Well,  wife  and  sister  are  names  which  make  us  expect  love 
and  duty,  pleasure  and  comfort!  but  we  find  'em  plagues  and 
torments,  and  are  equally,  though  differently,  troublesome  to 
their  keeper.  But  here  she  comes.  [/Steps  to  one  side.  En¬ 
ter  Peggy,  7?.,  dressed  like  Alithea ,  and,  as  she  passes  over 
the  stage,  seems  to  sigh,  sol),  and  wipe  her  eyes .] 

Peg.  Iieigho.  [Exit  L.] 

Moody  [ comes  foruoard].  There  the  poor  devil  goes, 
sighing  and  sobbing, — a  woeful  example  of  the  fatal  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  town  education ;  but  I  am  bound  in  duty,  as 
well  as  inclination,  to  do  my  utmost  to  save  her — but  first  I’ll 
secure  my  own  property.  [Opens  the  door  and  calls :]  Peg- 
gy!  Peggy,  my  dear!  I  will  return  as  soon  as  possible.  Do 
you  hear  me?  Why  don’t  you  answer?  You  may  read  in 
the  book  I  bought  you  till  I  come  back.  As  the  Jew  says  in 
the  play:  Fast  bind,  fast  find.  [Locks  door.]  This  is  the 
best  and  only  security  for  female  affection. 


THE  REASON. 


GRANDMA  GRUFF  said  a  curious  thing: 

“  Boys  may  whistle,  but  girls  must  sing.” 
That’s  the  very  thing  I  heard  her  say 
To  Kate,  no  longer  than  yesterday. 

“  Boys  may  whistle.”  Of  course,  they  may, 

If  they  pucker  their  mouth  the  proper  way; 

But  for  the  life  of  me,  I  can’t  see 
Why  Kate  can’t  whistle  as  well  as  me. 

“Boys  may  whistle,  but  girls  must  sing.” 

Now,  I  call  that  a  curious  thing. 

If  boys  can  whistle,  why  can’t  girls,  too? 

It’s  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  do. 
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First  you  do  that,  then  you  do  this — 

Just  like  you  were  fixing  up  for  a  kiss. 

It’s  a  very  poor  girl,  that’s  all  I  say, 

Who  can’t  make  out  to  do  that  way. 

I  went  to  father  and  asked  him  why 
Girls  couldn’t  whistle  as  well  as  I, 

And  lie  said :  “  The  reason  that  girls  must  sing 
Is  because  a  girl’s  a  sing-ular  thing.” 

And  grandma  laughed  till  I  knew  she’d  ache, 
When  I  said  I  thought  it  all  a  mistake. 

“Never  mind,  little  man,”  I  heard  her  say, 
“They  will  make  you  whistle  enough  some  day.” 


JUST  LIKE  THEM. 


PAULINE  PHELPS. 


HEN  Mr.  Johnson  told  his  wife  that,  owing  to  busi¬ 


ness  difficulties,  he  could  not  afford  to  give  her  any 


money  for  the  holiday  season  this  year,  he  expected  a  stormy 
session ;  but  her  first  words  agreeably  surprised  him.  Mrs. 
Johnson  simply  said : 

“  Well,  George,  I  suppose  if  you  can’t  you  can’t,  and 
there’s  an  end  of  it,  and  though  there’s  some  women  might 
be  ready  to  say  it  was  all  your  fault,  and  you  remember  I 
told  you  just  the  way  it  would  be  when  you  put  so  much 
money  into  that  building  last  summer  and  you  would  go  right 
along  without  taking  my  advice;  yet  I’m  not  one  to  talk 
when  it’s  too  late  to  do  any  good,  and  so  we’ll  just  drop  the 
subject.  Of  course,  it’s  a  great  disappointment  to  me,  and 
there’s  no  use  in  my  denying  that,  for  any  but  a  crazy  man 
would  know  it  couldn’t  be  otherwise,  and  what  folks  will 
think  at  not  receiving  a  gift  from  me  this  Christmas  when 
they  always  have  before,  and  always  remember  me,  I’m  sure 
I  don’t  know.  And  though,  of  course,  I  shan’t  tell  them 
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the  reason,  it  will  be  a  great  mortification  to  me,  and  I  shan’t 
ever  feel  like  holding  up  mjr  head  again.  But  there’s  no  use 
in  crying  over  spilt  milk,  and  I  don’t  suppose  if  I  talked 
from  now  till  doomsday  it  would  make  you  any  more  careful, 
or  willing  to  take  my  advice  in  the  future,  so  we  might  just 
as  well  drop  the  subject  from  now  on;  for  I’m  not  like  some 
women,  continually  harping  on  a  thing  that’s  past  and  done 
with.  I  promised  when  I  was  married  to  take  you  for  better 
or  worse,  and  even  if  the  worse  has  turned  out  a  good  deal 
worse  than  I  expected,  that’s  no  reason  why  I  should  lose  my 
temper  and  go  to  finding  fault.  So  if  you  can’t  give  me  the 
money  you  can’t,  and  we’ll  say  no  more  about  it,  nor  about 
my  being  disappointed,  for,  after  all,  it’s  no  more  than  what 
I’ve  been  used  to  all  my  married  life,  as  I  was  telling  mamma 
last  week,  until  nobody  but  a  saint  would  have  put  up  with 
it,  and,  dear  knows,  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  children  I’d 
have  left  you  long  ago — Goodness  gracious !  what  are  you 
getting  mad  about?  ” 

Mr.  Johnson  had  already  hurried  from  the  house,  leaving 
Mrs.  Johnson  to  heave  a  pensive  sigh,  and  congratulate  her¬ 
self  anew  that  if  her  husband  did  spend  his  evenings  at  the 
club,  at  least  no  one  could  say  that  lie  had  been  driven  to  it 
by  any  word  or  complaint  of  hers. 


THE  ACCOMMODATING  OFFICE  BOY. 


LOCAL  clergyman  was  down-town  one  of  the  recent 


ultra-zero  mornings,  and  desiring  to  call  upon  a 
parishioner  whose  place  of  business  is  on  Water  St.,  he 
stepped  into  the  office  of  another  parishioner  on  the  avenue, 
with  the  intention  of  calling  up  the  Water  St.  man  by  ’phone 
and  finding  out  if  he  would  be  in.- 

The  avenue  parishioner  was  out.  His  office  boy  had  the 
big  room  all  to  himself. 

“My  lad,”  said  the  pastor,  “I  wish  you  would  call  up 
Mr.  Dash,  main  ’steen-naught,  and  ask  how  long  he  will  be 
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in  3iis  office,  and  if  lie  isn’t  there  find  out  when  he  will  be  in. 
My  fingers  are  so  cold  I  don’t  think  I  could  hold  the  re¬ 
ceiver.  ’  ’ 

“  Yes,  sir,”  said  the  polite  boy.  “  Who  shall  I  say  wants 
to  know?” 

“Rev.  Mr.  Blank,”  replied  the  pastor,  as  he  drew  up  a 
chair  beside  the  steam  radiator. 

Pretty  soon  he  heard  the  boy  say : 

“  Is  this  main  steen -naught?” 

There  was  a  brief  silence.  Then  the  boy  went  on  : 

“  Yes,  yes,  I’ve  got  ’em.  Hullo!  Is  the  boss  in?  What’s 
that?  Who’s  this  talkin’ ?  Whv,  it’s  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blank. 
No,  Blank — Blank,  Blank,  Blank.  What’s  the  matter  with 
you,  Lizzie?  This  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blank!  Got  it?  Don’t 
get  fanny,  girlie.  What  do  I  want  to  know?  Say,  I  asked 
you  that  half  an  hour  ago.  Is  the  old  man  in?  Who  is  it 
talkin’?  Well,  I’ll  be  jiggered!  Now,  take  off  your  ear- 
muffs,  Mabel,  an’  do  a  little  listenin’  act.  This  is  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Blank!  Oh,  you’ve  got  it  now,  have  you,  birdie?  So 
kind  of  you — yes,  yes,  I’ll  forgive  you  this  once.  Now 
agitate  your  Cinderellas  into  the  old  man’s  office  an’  see  if 
lie’s  there.  Yes,  tell  him  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blank  is  at  the 
’phone  an’  wants  to  know  if  lie’s  out.  Don’t  be  idlin’  round 
when  there’s  souls  to  save.  Get  a  hustle  on  you.” 

At  this  point  the  pastor  got  so  fidgety  that  he  walked  over 
to  the  ’phone. 

“  Just  hold  on  a  minute,  my  boy,”  he  beseechingly  cried. 

But  the  boy  waved  him  aside. 

“  I’m  gettin’  him,”  he  said. 

Then  he  turned  back  to  the  ’phone. 

“  Who’s  this?”  he  cried.  “Who?  Mr.  Bunner?  I  don’t 
want  you — yes,  this  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blank,  Blank,  Blank. 
Who’s  swearing?  Don’t  get  fresh,  Bunny.  Yes,  Rev.  Mr. 
Blank.  Yes,  Reverend.  Preacher,  you  know;  be  good — 
go  to  church — Friday  evenin’  prayer-meetin’s.  Got  it?  Yes, 
this  is  him.  Is  old  Dash  in?  There,  don’t  get  gay.  What’s 
that?  Won’t  be  back  for  three  months?  You  ain’t  kiddin’ ? 
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Well,  that’s  all.  Yes,  it’s  quite  enough.  Funny  Bunny. 
By-by.” 

And  the  boy  slammed  the  receiver  into  its  hooks.  Then 
he  turned  to  the  perspiring  clergyman  and  deferentially  re¬ 
marked  : 

“  Mr.  Dash  has  just  stepped  out,  sir,  an’  won’t  be  back  for 
three  months!” 

After  this  the  worthy  pastor  will  do  his  own  telephoning. 


CHRISTMAS  CHIMES. 


BOSTON,  PHILADELPHIA,  NEW  YORK,  AND  CHICAGO. 


LITTLE  Penelope  Socrates, 

A  Boston  maid  of  four, 

Wide  opened  her  eyes  on  Christmas  morn 
And  looked  the  landscape  o’er. 

“  What  is’t  inflates  my  bas  de  bleue  f  ” 

She  asked  with  dignity. 

“  ’Tis  Ibsen  in  the  original, 

Oh,  joy  beyond  degree  !  ” 

Miss  May  Cadwallader  Rittenhouse, 

Of  Philadelphia  town, 

Awoke,  as  much  as  they  ever  do  there, 

And  watched  the  snow  come  down. 

“  Well,  I’m  glad  that  Christmas  has  come  again  !  ” 
You  might  have  heard  her  say, 

14  For  my  family  is  one  day  older 
Than  it  was  last  Christmas  day.” 

It  was  Christmas  in  giddy  Gotham, 

And  Miss  Irene  de  Jones 
Awoke  at  noon  and  yawned  and  yawned 
And  stretched  her  languid  bones. 
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“  Well,  I’m  sorry  that  it’s  Christmas; 

Papa  at  home  will  stay, 

For  ’change  is  closed,  and  he  won’t  make 
A  single  cent  all  day.” 

Oh,  wiudily  dawned  the  Christmas 
In  the  city  by  the  Lake, 

And  Miss  Anabel  Wabash  Breezy 
Was  instantly  awake. 

“  Ah!  what’s  that  in  my  stocking? 

Well,  in  two  jiffs  I’ll  know!  ” 

And  she  drew  forth  a  grand  piano 
From  away  down  in  the  toe. 


AND  SHE  WAS  HIS. 


HE  scene  was  in  a  drawing-room  in  West  Brompton, 


A  and  a  strange  idea  came  into  her  mind.  She  was  ro¬ 
mantic,  and  all  kinds  of  strange  ideas  flitted  in  and  ont  of  her 
pretty,  silly  little  head. 

Stamping  as  hard  as  she  could  a  patent-leather  boot  on  the 
carpet,  throwing  back  her  shoulders,  and,  pointing  to  the 
Japanese  cabinet  in  the  corner  of  the  room  with  a  command¬ 
ing  gesture,  she  said  in  the  peremptory  tone  of  one  who  will 
not  brook  contradiction,  whom  nothing  can  turn  from  a  set 
purpose : 

“  Open  one  of  those  three  drawers.” 

The  young  man  precipitated  himself  toward  the  Japanese 
cabinet. 

“  Don’t  be  in  such  a  hurry,  pray.  First  hear  what  I  have 
to  say.” 

He  stopped  suddenly,  as  if  she  had  told  him  that  the  draw¬ 
ers  were  charged  with  dynamite,  ready  to  explode  as  soon  as 
the  cabinet  was  touched. 

“Open  one  of  those  drawers,  and  be  careful  how  you 
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choose,  for  in  each  one  I  have  placed  an  answer  to  the  favor 
you  have  been  begging  and  praying  for  so  long.  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  let  this  speak  for  me,  and  if  you  put 
your  hand  on  the  paper  on  which  ‘Yes’  is  written,  then  I 
must  yield  to  you.  Then  I  am  yours.  But  if  the  paper  in 
the  drawer  says  ‘No,’  you  understand,  ‘No’  it  must 
be.5' 

“I  am  sure  it  will  be  against  me,”  said  her  Bassanio, 
who  was  not  so  poetical  as  he  was  ardent.  “Oh,  I 
say  it  is  not  fair,  you  know;  it’s  really  too  cruel,  ’pon  my 
soul  it  is. 

“You  must  take  your  chance,”  she  replied,  tragically. 
“  At  an}'  rate,  I  shall  have  this  consolation— if  you  choose 
the  answer  you  want,  it  will  be  fate  that  gives  me  to  you. 
Tell  me,  do  you  believe  in  fate?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  answered,  hesitating  between  the 
three  drawers. 

He  paused  to  look  into  her  face  for  guidance,  but  he  found 
none  there;  so,  closing  his  eyes  and  trusting  to  Providence, 
he  elected  for  the  middle  drawer. 

He  opened  it,  took  out  a  tiny  roll  of  scented  pink  paper 
and  handed  it  to  her. 

“  Well,  what’s  my  sentence?” 

“  Read  it  yourself,  ”  and  she  held  up  the  rose  leaf  of  pa¬ 
per,  upon  which  was  written  the  word — “  Yes.” 

So  she  was  his.  She  had  given  her  Avord,  and  she  resigned 
herself  to  her  fate.  But  after  a  few  moments  of  extreme 
ecstasy,  the  young  man  became  suddenly  cool. 

“  What’s  the  matter,  darling?”  she  asked,  noting  the 
change.  “Are  you  not  happy  noAv?” 

“Not  quite. ” 

“Not  quite!  Am  I  not  yours?” 

“  Yes;  but  I  owe  you,  don’t  you  see,  to  chance.  I  won 
you  by  chance.  You  did  not  come  to  me  of  your  own  free 
will,  did  you  now?” 

“Don’t  be  so  silly,”  she  said,  tightening  her  arms  about 
his  neck.  “  If  I  must  tell  you,  you  old  darling,  I  put  the 
same  ansAver  in  every  one  of  the  drawers. 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  KNOT-HOLE. 


BILL  NYE. 


OME  think  that  all  the  great  liars  go  to  perdition.  This 


is  a  mistake.  They  go  to  Yosemite  and  drive  teams 


there. 


One  of  them  said  that  down  the  road  a  little  “  furder  ”  he 
would  show  us  a  strange  sight.  It  was  a  big  hole  in  a  tree. 
The  tree  was  one  of  the  Miamosa  trifoliatum  giganticum,  if 
my  memory  serves  me  at  all  creditably.  This  tree  during  a 
continued  rain,  which  sometimes  occurs  in  the  Yosemite,  ex¬ 
pands,  the  cells  tilling  with  water  rapidly  and  enlarging. 

Daniel  Walton,  a  low,  vulgar  man,  was  hunting  through 
the  valley  in  the  spring  of  1878  with  ill  success,  having 
killed  nothing  but  grizzly  bears,  all  of  which  were  too  large 
to  tote  home.  As  he  came  up  the  valley  a  heavy  rain  set  in, 
and  it  came  on  to  rain,  as  it  sometimes  does  in  the  rainless 
region  of  California.  Seeing  that  it  was  growing  worse, 
Walton  stepped  into  this  hole  in  the  tree  and,  unbuckling  a 
large  thermal  belt  which  he  wore  and  which  contained  cart¬ 
ridges,  he  laid  it  aside  and  soon  went  to  sleep.  When  he 
awoke  he  was  surprised  to  see  that  the  hole  was  almost  closed 
up  by  the  swelling  of  the  wood  cells  of  the  tree.  He  was 
greatly  alarmed,  for  he  had  no  means  whatever  by  which  to 
escape  from  the  tree  and  did  not  know  when  the  storm  would 
cease.  He  feared  that  he  would  become  a  part  of  the  tree 
possibly  and  some  day  be  put  into  a  sideboard  or  the  top  of  a 
bar  counter  perhaps.  He  fired  his  rifle  several  times  out  of 
the  hole,  but  did  not  kill  anything.  As  darkness  came  on 
and  he  felt  the  pangs  of  hunger  gnawing  at  his  vitals,  he 
heard  footsteps  passing  by  and  rightly  judged  that  the  author 
of  them  could  not  be  far  away.  Looking  out  through  the 
aperture  he  saw  a  man,  and  spoke  to  him  in  a  glad  tone.  The 
voice,  coming  out  of  a  knot-hole  not  wholly  closed  up  yet, 
startled  the  man,  for  he  feared  it  was  something  supernatural. 
The  man’s  name  was  Rodgers — Lou  Rodgers  they  called  him. 
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He  ran  at  first,  but  Walton  begged  him  so  all-piteously  that 
he  paused  and  went  back. 

“  What  is  the  matter?  ”  he  exclaimed. 

“  Matter  enough,”  retorted  Walton,  trying  to  get  a  piece 
of  bark  out  of  his  eye.  “The  tree  is  closing  in  upon  me, 
man.  Can  yon  not  see  that  I  am  lost  unless  you  aid  me, 
you  gilly,  you?  ” 

“Ah,”  said  Rodgers,  “the  wood,  being  porous,  admits 
the  moisture,  and  this  expands  it  so  that  the  aperture  by 
which  you  entered  is  becoming  useless  as  an  exit.  Am  I 
right?  ” 

“  Yes,  you  are  right;  but  oh,  remorse,  remorse,  must  I 
perish  here  while  you  prepare  an  exegesis  on  capillary  attrac¬ 
tion  and  pomology?  Oh,  man,  man,  in  heaven’s  name  get  a 
move  on  you,  I  beg!  ” 

Rodgers  laid  down  his  dinner-pail  and  began  work  at  the 
knot-hole,  but  between  whiles  he  got  a  better  view  of  Walton 
and  said : 

“  Are  you  not  Dan  Walton,  who  lives  down  the  gorge 
where  the  branch  is  where  we  water  the  teams  at?  ” 

“I  am,  sir,  indeed,”  exclaimed  Walton,  now  crying  pite¬ 
ously,  “  but  do  not  lose  all  you  have  gained  now  by  your 
accursed  delay  and  loquacity.  Help  me,  man,  oh,  help  me, 
or  I  shall  die  here  and  possibly  annoy  visitors  who  come  this 
way !  Help  me  out,  kind  sir,  whoever  you  may  be,  and  I 
will  put  up  a  petition  to  Heaven  each  night  for  your  welfare 
and  signed  by  all  the  property  owners  in  California.” 

“  Ah,  but  I  remember  you,”  said  Rodgers;  “you  are  the 
man  who  whipped  his  wife  last  Sabbath  in  such  a  disgraceful 
way  and  made  her  feel  badly.  I  know  whom  you  are.” 

He  then  began  to  berate  Walton  with  all  his  great  command 
of  language,  cursed  him  and  went  away. 

After  he  had  gone  Walton  gave  up  all  hope  and  broke 
down  utterly,  crying  like  a  child  and  making  it  very  wet  in¬ 
deed  as  one  hot  tear  after  another  chased  itself  down  his 
bronzed  cheek.  Then  his  past  life  rose  up  before  him,  and 
he  saw  how  utterly  contemptible  he  was  in  the  sight  of  his 
fellows.  Meaner  and  meaner,  smaller  and  smaller  in  his  own 
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estimation,  lie  became  until  lie  was  able  to  crawl  out  of  the 
knot-hole,  which  he  did. 

This  is  the  legend  of  the  knot-hole. 

This  knot-hole  yet  stands  connected  with  a  large  tree,  as  I 
have  described  it,  near  the  entrance  to  the  park  and  on  the 
left  hand  side  going  in. 


COACHING  THE  RISING  STAR. 


8TELLA  DE  LOKEZ. 


[By  permission  of  the  author.] 


J  O,  I’m  no  longer  an  aspirant  for  histrionic  honors. 


1^1  Why?  I’ll  tell  you.  I  committed  the  first  three 
scenes  of  “  Romeo  and  Juliet,”  and  started  forth  one  day, 
with  assurance  in  my  soul,  to  find  the  school  of  Mine. 
Exeunt.  I  found  her  with  little  difficulty,  and  as  I  was  a 
prospective  pupil,  I  was  allowed  to  be  present  during  a  lesson 
in  “Leah  the  Forsaken,”  which  my  coming  had  inter¬ 


rupted. 


The  teacher  continued:  “Begin  where  you  left  off,  Miss 
Siddons,  ‘  Blasphemer  and  you  dare  call  on  heaven?  What 
commandment,’  etc.” 

“  ‘  Blasphemer  and  you  dare  call  on  heaven?  What  com¬ 
mandment  hast  tlion  not  broken?  ‘  Thou  shalt  not  swear 
falsely;’  you  broke  faith  with  me.’  ” 

“  A  little  stronger,  Miss  Siddons,  a  little  stronger.” 

“You  broke  faith  with  me — ’  ” 

“  Yery  good,  go  on.” 


“  ‘  Thou  shalt  not  steal.’  ” 
“  ‘  Shalt  not’  what?” 

“  Steal.” 

“  Go  on.” 

“  ‘You  stole  my — 
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“  Eccentro-eccentric  position  of  the  feet,  Miss  Siddons,  is 
that  right?” 

“No,  madam,  I  forgot;  it  should  be  eccencro-concen- 
tric.  ” 

“Very  well,  do  as  you  know.” 

“  ‘  You  stole  my  heart.  44  Thou  shalt  not  kill;”  what  of 
life—’  ” 

44  Agonized  expression,  Miss  Siddons.” 

4  4  4  Life  have  you  left  me?  ’  ” 

44Me.” 

“Me.” 

44 No,  no ;  me.” 

44  Me.” 

44  Right,  be  careful  that  the  face  expresses  the  feeling,  and 
mind  the  positions  of  feet.  Now,  give  the  curse.  At 
the  first  words  make  a  thrill  of  pity  enter  the  hearer’s 
breast.  Have  the  look  of  one  who  sees  where  there  is 
nothing.  ’  ’ 

4  4  4  The  old  man  who  died  because  I  loved — ’  ” 

44  Concentric  body.” 

“  4  You,  the  woman — ’  ” 

44  Remember  the  vision;  she  sees  them  in  her  mind’s 
eye.  ’  ’ 

“  4  The  woman  who  hungered  because  I  followed  you, 
may  they — ’  ” 

44  A  little  touch  of  the  guttural,  let  each  word  be  cleanly 
cut.  ” 

4  4  4  May  they  follow  you  in  dreams — -  ’  ” 

“Bravo!  bravo!  that  was  a  good  gesture,  only  let  the 
figures  be  more  eccentric,  and  let  the  timbre  be  a  little  re¬ 
vengeful  and  bitter.” 

44  May  they — ” 

44  And,  Miss  Siddons,  if  you  give  the  subvocal  elements 
more  prominence  it  adds  to  the  intensity  of  the  feeling.” 

44  May  they  follow  you  in  dreams,  and  be  a  drag — ’  ” 

44  What,  no  gesture?” 

44  ‘  Be  a  drag  upon  your  feet  forever  I” 

“Better!  Goon.” 
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“  ‘May  you  wander  as  I  wander,  suffer  shame  as  I  now 
suffer  it.  Cursed  be  the — ’  ” 

“  Radical  stress,  Miss  Siddons.  ” 

“  ‘  Cursed  be  the  land  you  till,  may  it  keep  faith  with  you, 
as  you — ’  ” 

“  Hand  extended.” 

‘  ‘  ‘  As  you  kept  faith  with  me.  Cursed  be  the  unborn 
fruit  of  thy  marriage ;  may  it  wither  as  my  young  heart  has 
withered  !  ’  ” 

“Hot  enough  dramatic  energy  in  the  action.  Imagine  you 
are  a  sensitive  plant  and  someone  has  touched  you,  and  you 
wilt, — 1  beg  your  pardon,  wither.” 

“  ‘  Wither  as  my  young  heart  has — ’  ” 

“  Is  your  heart  in  your  brow,  Miss  Siddons?” 

“Ho,  I  could  not  recall  the  lines.” 

“  How,  give  the  whole  sentence  again.” 

“  ‘May  it  wither — ’  ” 

“  Feet,  feet.  ” 

‘  ‘  ‘  As  my — ’  ’  ’ 

“  Preserve  the  harmonic  poise.” 

“‘As  my  young  heart  has  withered,  and  should  it  ever 
see  the  light,  may  it  vainly  pant  for  nourishment  on  its  dying 
mother’s  breast.  Cursed — ’  ” 

“Concentric  body,  chest  contracted,  recoil  for  a 
spring.  ” 

“  ‘  Thrice  cursed — ’  ” 

“Shrink,  shrink.” 

“  ‘  May  you  be  evermore,  and  as  my  people — ’  ” 

“  Depress  the  larynx,  raise  the  uvula,  and  make  the  vocal 
passage  wide,  vito- emotive  voice.  Exaggerated  attention  of 
the  eyes  expresses  intention,  mouth  concentro-eccentric.” 

“  ‘  On  Mt.  Ebal — ’  ” 

“Raise  body  along  the  vertical  line.” 

“  ‘  Spoke,  so  speak  I  thrice — Amen  !  Amen  !  Amen  !  ’  ” 
Here  ended  the  first  lesson;  and  seeing  the  difficulties 
lying  in  the  way  of  achieving  histrionic  honors,  I  have  con¬ 
cluded  to  keep  my  spark  of  divine  genius,  with  which  to  light, 
the  fire  to  get  breakfast. 
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PANTOMIME  OF  “  WHERE  ARE  YOU  GOING,  MY  PRET¬ 
TY  MAID?” 

AGNES  CRAWFORD. 

44  Where  are  you  going ,  my  pretty  maid  f” 

Turn  toward  right.  (In  turning  to  the  right  or  the  left 
be  careful  that  no  part  of  the  audience  loses  entire  view 
of  the  face.)  Bring  feet  together.  Left  arm  akimbo, 
knuckles  on  hip,  elbow  well  out  and  forward.  Raise 
right  arm  out  in  attitude  of  salutation  with  hat.  Face 
expressing  interest  and  admiration. 

14  I'm  going  a-milking ,  sir,  ’  ’  she  said. 

Turn  to  left.  Right  foot  back,  weight  upon  it.  Raise 
right  arm  out  to  side,  level  with  shoulder;  extend  fore¬ 
arm  up,  hand  pendent  toward  head,  as  in  holding  milk 
pail  on  shoulder.  Point  with  left  hand  to  pail.  Head 
thrown  slightly  back  and  toward  right.  Face  express¬ 
ing  pleasant  surprise. 

“  Shall  I  go  with  you,  my  pretty  maidTn 

Turn  to  right.  Right  foot  forward,  with  weight  on 
it.  Lean  forward  a  little,  presenting  right  arm.  Head 
thrown  back  over  left  shoulder.  Face  expressing  con¬ 
descension  and  persuasiveness. 

4  4  Oh ,  yes ,  if  you  please,  hind  sir,”  she  said. 

Turn  to  left.  Resume  attitude  of  holding  milk  pail. 
Place  pail  on  the  ground.  (A  pause  in  the  music  while 
this  is  being  done.)  Right  foot  back  and  strong.  Gath¬ 
er  a  fold  or  two  of  dress  in  left  hand,  as  if  somewhat 
embarrassed.  Bow,  inclining  both  head  and  torso  slight¬ 
ly.  Expression  half  coquettish,  half  pleased. 

“  What  is  your  father,  my  pretty  maid?” 

Turn  toward  right.  Right  foot  forward,  weight  upon 
it.  Torso  thrown  slightly  forward,  head  slightly  back. 
Extend  right  hand  in  question. 
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1  My  father' s  a  farmer,  sir,  '  ’  she  said. 

Turn  to  left.  Right  foot  forward  and  strong.  Hold 
dress  out  at  both  sides  between  forefinger  and  thumb. 
Elbows  turned  out  a  little,  wrists  bent.  Courtesy.  Let 
the  courtesy  be  quick  and  direct,  rather  than  slow  and 
sweeping.  Expression  smiling  and  proud.  Repeat  the 
courtesy  if  the  music  admits. 

‘Say,  shall  I  marry  you ,  my  pretty  maid?’’’’ 

Advance  on  right  foot.  One  hand  folded  over  the 
other  in  region  of  heart.  Elbows  out  Lean  forward 
impulsively,  and  simultaneously  extend  both  hands; 
shoulders  raised  in  intensity  of  emotion.  Face  express¬ 
ing  earne.  t  pleading. 

1  That's  just  as  you  please,  kind  sir,"  she  said. 

Expression,  coquettish  embarrassment.  From  left, 
foot,  which  is  forward  and  strong,  slowly  transfer  weight 
to  right.  At  the  same  time,  turn  torso  and  head  right; 
left  hand  catching  dress,  arm  turned  outward,  head 
drooping,  right  hand  on  heart. 

‘  What  is  your  fortune,  my  pretty  maid?" 

Turn  right.  Left  foot  back,  weight  on  it.  Head 
bent;  hold  chin  in  right  hand  between  thumb  and  fore- 
ringer  for  a  moment,  reflectively.  Transfer  weight  for¬ 
ward  on  right  foot,  simultaneously  extending  l  ight  hand 
in  question.  Draw  up  head,  with  chin  out  a  little.  Ex¬ 
pression  non-committal. 

i  My  face  is  my  fortune,  sir,"  she  said,. 

Turn  left.  Right  foot  back,  weight  upon  it.  Sway 
forward  quickly  on  left  foot,  at  the  same  time  lifting 
face  coquettishly  and  sweeping  arms  out  sidewise,  indi¬ 
cating  “I  have  reallv  nothing  besides.”  Then,  as  if 
repenting  her  saucy  impulse,  draws  back,  half  covering 
face  with  right  arm,  still  looking  back,  and  observing 
the  effect  of  her  reply. 

• Then  I  can't  marry  you,  my  pretty  maid." 

Walk  toward  right  two  or  three  steps,  looking  back 
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over  left  shoulder,  holding  hat  in  right  hand  in  saluta- 
tion.  Supercilious  expression. 

“ Nobody  asked  you ,  sir, ’  ’  she  said. 

Expression  of  haughty  and  mocking  surprise,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  abandonment  to  laughter.  Very  low,  sweep¬ 
ing  courtesy — overceremonious. 


SPOOPENDYKE’S  PRIVATE  THEATRICALS. 


4 'VI  OW,  my  dear,”  said  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  opening  the 
1  \l  book  and  assuming  the  correct  dramatic  scowl, 
“now,  my  dear,  we’ll  rehearse  our  parts  for  Specklewottle’s 
theatricals.  I’m  to  be  Hamlet  and  you’re  to  be  the  Queen, 
and  we  want  this  thing  to  go  off  right.  The  hardest  part  we 
have  to  play  together  is  where  I  accuse  you  of  poisoning  my 
father,  and  we’d  better  try  that  until  we  get  it  perfect.  I’ll 
commence: 

“  ‘  Now,  mother,  what’s  the  matter?’  ” 

“Well,  I  was  thinking  whether  I  had  better  wear  my 
black  silk  or  my  maroon  suit,”  returned  Mrs.  Spoopendyke, 
sticking  her  finger  into  her  mouth  reflectively.  “Do  queens 
wear — ’  ’ 

“  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  what  pack  of  cards 
you  got  that  idea  of  a  queen  from?”  demanded  Mr.  Spoo¬ 
pendyke,  fixing  his  wife’s  eye  with  a  glare.  “  Do  you  sup¬ 
pose  the  Queen  sent  for  Ilamlet  to  get  his  opinion  about  bar¬ 
gains  in  dry-goods?  When  I  say  that,  you  must  say, 

“  ‘Hamlet,  thou  hast  thy  father  much  offended!’  ” 

“Oh,  I  understand,”  pleaded  Mrs.  Spoopendyke.  “I 
thought  you  asked  me  what  I  was  thinking  about.  I  didn’t 
know  you  had  commenced  to  play.  Try  it  again.” 

“Well,  you  be  careful  this  time,”  recommended  Mr. 
Spoopendyke,  in  a  tone  of  solemn  warning.  “This  is  a  play, 
this  is.  Think  you  know  the  difference  between  a  play  and 
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a  "bankrupt  sale?  Know  the  distinction  between  a  play  and 
a  millinery-shop  opening?  Now,  I’ll  begin  again  and  you 
try  to  do  it  decently.” 

“  4  Now,  mother,  what’s  the  matter?’  ” 

‘‘There’s  nothing  the  matter  now,”  replied  Mrs.  Spoo- 
pendyke,  straightening  up  and  preparing  to  be  the  Queen  as 
soon  as  her  turn  came.  “Go  on,  dear.  I  understand  it 
now.” 

“Say  it,  can’t  ye!”  thundered  Mr.  Spoopendyke. 
“Haven’t  ye  studied  this  business?  Don’t  ye  know  your 
dod  gasted  part?” 

“What  shall  I  say,  dear?”  asked  Mrs.  Spoopendyke, 
looking  at  her  husband  with  a  dazed  expression. 

“  Say  !”  roared  Mr.  Spoopendyke.  “  Sing  a  hymn  !  If  • 
you  don’t  know  your  part  get  off  a  psalm !  Didn’t  I  tell 
you  what  to  say?  Look  here,”  and  Mr.  Spoopendyke  low¬ 
ered  his  voice  to  the  intense  pitch.  “  Have  you  ever  read 
this  play?  Have  you  conceived  any  kind  of  a  notion  of  what 
it’s  all  about?” 

“Why,  yes,”  faltered  Mrs.  Spoopendyke.  “You  come 
in  and  stab  Mr.  Specklewottle  behind  the  ears  and  I  scream. 
Isn’t  that  right,  dear?” 

“Hear  her!”  moaned  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  frothing  at  the 
mouth.  “Stab  Specklewottle  behind  the  ears!  That’s  all 
right;  now  you  scream!  Scream,  why  don’t  you!  You 
know  so  much  about  your  measly  part,  why  don’t  you  play 
it?” 

“We-e-e-e!”  squealed  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  faithfully  fol¬ 
lowing  instructions.  “  I  knew  I  could  do  it  right  as  soon  as 
you  showed  me  how.  Will  that  do?” 

“Oh,  that  was  queenly!”  snorted  Mr.  Spoopendyke, 
flopping  into  a  chair  and  regarding  his  wife  with  rolling  eyes. 
“Just  do  that  again!  Four  of  those  dramatic  efforts  will 
make  this  play  the  greatest  of  modern  entertainments!  Do 
it  once  more  !  ’  ’ 

“It  hurts  my  throat,”  complained  Mrs.  Spoopendyke. 
“  Can’t  we  make  it  do  with  one  scream,  dear!” 

“Mrs.  Spoopendyke,”  said  her  husband,  with  unnatural 
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calmness,  “  there’s  been  some  mistake  made  in  this  thing. 
You  should  have  been  cast  for  Ophelia.  That  was  the  part 
intended  for  you.  ” 

“I  would  just  as  soon  play  it,”  murmured  Mrs.  Spoopen- 
dyke,  who  failed  to  see  the  drift  of  her  husband’s  remark. 
“  What  does  he  do?  ” 

“  He  was  an  idiot  from  his  birth  and  afterward  went 
crazy,”  explained  Mr.  Spoopendyke.  “That  was  the  part 
for  you.” 

“  Then  I’d  rather  be  the  Queen,”  retorted  Mrs.  Spoopen¬ 
dyke,  bridling  a  little.  “How,  dear,  let’s  commence  all  over 
and  I’ll  do  it  right  this  time.” 

“You  can’t  do  it  worse,”  growled  Mr.  Spoopendyke. 

.  “  I’ll  try  it  once  more,  just  to  see  what  kind  of  foolishness 
you  can  work  off.” 

“  ‘  Now,  mother,  what’s  the  matter?” 

“  We-e-e-e,”  giggled  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  satisfied  that  she 
was  perfect  this  time.  “Hamlet,  O  Hamlet!  we-e-e-e-e-e !  ” 

“  Turn  it  off!  ”  yelled  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  springing  from 
his  chair  and  capering  around  the  room  as  though  a  snake  had 
bitten  him.  “  Be  quick  and  break  off  the  end  !  What’s  the 
matter?  ” 

“  We-e-e-e-e !  ”  squealed  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  play  was  still  in  progress,  and 
that  she  had  at  last  mastered  the  intricacies  of  her  part. 

“  What’s  the  matter  with  you,  anyway?”  howled  Mr. 
Spoopendyke,  slamming  the  book  across  the  room  and  dan¬ 
cing  up  to  his  wife. 

“We-e-e-e-e!”  continued  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  flattered 
with  her  success  and  glancing  admiringly  at  her  husband. 
“  My  dear,  you  are  just  splendid  as  Hamlet.  You  should 
have  been  an  actor.” 

“  Will  ye  ever  shut  up?  ”  gasped  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  mad¬ 
der  than  ever  to  think  his  wrath  was  mistaken  for  acting. 
“  Whoever  told  ye  to  yell  like  that?  Don’t  ye  know  any¬ 
thing  at  all  scarcely?  Think  Hamlet’s  a  lunatic  asylum?  Got 
some  kind  of  a  notion  that  the  Queen’s  a  fog-horn?  Where’d 
ye  get  your  idea  of  this  thing,  anyway?  ” 
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I  did  just  as  you  told  me,  dear,”  argued  Mrs.  Spoopen- 
dyke,  completely  taken  aback  by  her  husband’s  criticism. 
“  You  said  I  was  to  scream  when  you  asked  me  what  the  mat¬ 
ter  was.  Didn’t  I  do  it  right?  ” 

“Oh,  that  was  right!  ”  howled  Mr.  Spoopendyke.  “  Yrou 
struck  the  key-note  of  high  art  both  times!  With  that  yell 
and  your  knowledge  of  the  text  all  you  want  now  is  a  fire  and 
a  free  list  to  he  a  dod  gasted  theatre  with  a  restaurant  attach¬ 
ment!  The  first  time  a  show  comes  around  this  way,  I’m 
going  to  fit  you  out  with  a  hair  trunk  and  a  pair  of  hoofs  and 
start  you  for  a  menagerie!  Such  talent  as  that  can’t  be 
wasted  on  any  cheap  Shakespeare  plays  while  I’ve  got  the 
money  and  the  influence  to  get  you  a  job  in  the  legtimate 
circus!  ”  and  Mr.  Spoopendyke  kicked  the  book  through  the 
window. 

“I  don’t  care,”  murmured  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  “I  don’t 
think  they  would  let  me  wear  my  lace  bonnet  as  a  queen, 
anyway,  and  if  I  don’t  play  I  can  sit  in  the  audience  with  it 
on,  and  that’s  a  great  deal  better  than  being  a  queen  and 
squealing  like  a  pig  every  time  anyone  asks  me  what  is  the 
matter.  I’d  go  around  and  get  Mrs.  Speckle wottle  to  be  the 
Queen,  but  she  owes  me  a  call,  and  I’m  afraid  they’ll  have  to 
get  along  with  Mr.  Specklewottle  and  Hamlet.” 

Having  disposed  of  the  theatricals  to  her  satisfaction,  Mrs, 
Spoopendyke  rustled  into  bed  and  dreamed  all  night  that  she 
way  playing  the  Queen  somewhere,  while  Mrs.  Specklewottle 
sat  in  the  audience  with  a  new  hat  and  dress  and  applauded 
Mr.  Spoopendyke  for  the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  stabbed 
Mr.  Specklewottle  “behind  the  ears.” 


“  Now,”  said  the  teacher  of  a  primary  class  to  one  of  her 
pupils,  to  whom  she  was  trying  to  impart  a  knowledge  of 
division,  but  with  little  success,  “  if  you  had  a  pie,  and  I 
should  ask  you  for  a  quarter  of  it,  and  you  should  give  me 
what  I  wanted,  how  much  would  you  have  left?” 

“  I  would  not  have  any  left,”  quickly  responded  the  little 
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PHILOSOPHER  IN  THE  APPLE  ORCHARD. 


ANTHONY  HOPE. 

THE  sun  shone,  and  the  breeze  stirred  the  boughs  of  the 
apple-trees  under  which  the  philosopher  sat.  Neither  of 
these  things  did  the  philosopher  notice,  unless  it  might  be 
when  the  wind  blew  the  leaves  of  the  large  volume  upon  his 
knees,  and  he  had  to  find  the  place  again.  The  book  was  a 
treatise  on  ontology. 

Presently  a  girl  in  a  white  frock  came  into  the  orchard.  She 
picked  up  an  apple,  walked  up  to  where  the  philosopher  sat,  and 
looked  at  him.  He  did  not  stir. 

“Mr.  Jermingham,”  she  said,  “are  you  very  busy?” 

“No,  Miss  May,”  said  he.  “Not  very.” 

“Because  I  want  your  opinion.” 

“In  one  moment,”  said  the  philosopher,  apologetically. 

He  turned  back  to  the  fly-leaf  and  made  a  note. 

The  girl  regarded  him,  first  with  amused  impatience,  then 
with  wistful  regard.  He  was  so  very  old  for  his  age,  she 
thought.  He  could  not  be  much  beyond  thirty. 

“Now,  Miss  May,  I  am  at  your  service.” 

The  girl  sat  down  opposite  him. 

“It  is  a  very  important  thing  I  want  to  ask  you,”  she  began ; 
“and  it  is  very — difficult.  And  you  must  not  tell  anyone  I  asked 
you.” 

“I  shall  not  speak  of  it.  Indeed,  I  shall  probably  not  remem¬ 
ber  it,”  said  the  philosopher. 

“Suppose, — ”  she  began,  “no,  that’s  not  right.  Suppose  a 
girl,  Mr.  Jermingham — 1  wish  you  wouldn’t  nod.” 

“It  was  only  to  show  that  I  followed  you.” 

“Suppose  a  girl  had  two  lovers — or  I  ought  to  say  suppose 
there  were  two  men  who  might  be  in  love  with  a  girl.” 

“Only  two?”  asked  the  philosopher.  “You  see,  any  number 
of  men  might  be  in  love  with  a  girl.” 

“Oh,  we  can  leave  the  rest  out.  They  don’t  matter.” 

“Very  well,”  said  the  philosopher. 
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“Suppose,  then,  that  one  of  these  men  was,  oh,  awfully  in 
love  with  the  girl,  and — and  proposed,  you  know — ” 

“One  moment,”  said  the  philosopher,  opening  the  notebook. 
“Let  me  take  down  his  proposition.  What  was  it?” 

“Why,  proposed  to  her — asked  her  to  marry  him,  you  know,” 
said  the  girl,  with  a  stare. 

“Dear  me,  how  stupid  of  me.  I  forgot  that  especial  use  of 
the  word.  Yes?” 

“The  girl  likes  him  pretty  well,  and  her  people  approve  of 
him.  But  she  is  not  in — in  love  with  him.  She  does  not  really 
care  for  him — much.  Do  you  understand?” 

“Perfectly.  It  is  a  most  natural  state  of  mind.” 

“Well,  then,  suppose  that  there  is  another  man — ■  What  are 
you  writing?” 

“I  only  put  down  B,  like  that,”  said  the  philosopher,  showing 
his  note-book. 

The  girl  looked  at  him  with  a  sort  of  helpless  exasperation. 

“Oh,  you  really  are— but  let  me  go  on.  The  other  man  is  a 
friend  of  the  girl’s.  He  is  very  clever — oh,  azvfully  clever,  and 
the  girl  is  most  awfully — she  admires  him  tremendously.  She 
thinks  him  just  the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived,  you  know.  And 
she — she — she’d  think  it  better  than  anything  else  in  the  world 
if  she — if  she  could  be  anything  to  him,  you  know.” 

“Yes.  Well  ?” 

“But  couldn’t  the  girl — he  doesn’t  think  much  about  those 
things.  He  likes  her.  I  think  he  likes  her — ” 

“Well,  does  not  dislike  her,”  suggested  the  philosopher. 
“Shall  we  call  him  indifferent?” 

“I  don’t  know.  Yes,  rather  indifferent.  I  do  not  think  he 
thinks  much  about  it,  you  know.  But  she — she’s  pretty.  You 
needn’t  put  that  down.” 

“I  was  not  about  to  do  so,”  observed  the  philosopher. 

“She  thinks  life  would  be  just  heaven  with  him,  and — I  do 
not  know  how  to  put  it  quite — she  thinks  that  it — if  he  ever 
thought  about  it  at  all,  he  might  care  for  her, — and  most  men 
care  for  somebody,  don’t  they?  Some  girl,  I  mean?” 
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“Most  men,  no  doubt,”  assented  the  philosopher. 

“Well,  then,  what  ought  she  to  do?  It  is  not  a  real  thing, 
you  know,  Mr.  Jermingham.  It  is  in — in  a  novel  I  was  reading.” 

She  spoke  this  hastily,  and  blushed  as  she  spoke. 

“Dear  me,  it  is  quite  an  interesting  case.  Yes,  I  see.  The 
question  is.  Will  she  act  more  wisely  in  accepting  the  offer  of 
the  man  who  loves  her  excessively  but  for  whom  she  entertains 
only  a  moderate  affection,  or  in  marrying  the  other,  whom  she 
loves  ex — •” 

“That’s  not  it.  How  can  she  marry  him?  He  hasn’t  asked 
her,  you  see.” 

“True.  I  forgot.  Let  us  assume,  though,  for  a  moment  that 
he  has  asked  her.  She  would  then  have  to  consider  which  mar¬ 
riage  would  be — ” 

“Oh,  no,  I  don’t  want  it  like  that.  I  know  perfectly  well  what 
she  would  do  if  he — the  other  man, — asked  her.” 

“You  apprehend,  then — ” 

“Never  mind  what  I  apprehend.” 

“Very  good.  A  has  asked  her  hand;  B  has  not.  I  may  take 
it  that  but  for  the  disturbing  influence  of  B,  A  would  be  a 
satisfactory  candidate  ?” 

“Ye-es,  I  think  so.” 

“She  therefore  enjoys  a  certainty  of  considerable  happiness  if 
she  marries  A.” 

“Ye-es.  Not  perfect,  because  of  B,  you  know.” 

“Quite  so,  quite  so.  But  still  a  fair  amount.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  B  did  ask  her  we  are  to  postulate  a  higher  degree  of 
happiness  ?” 

“Yes,  please,  Mr.  Jermingham,  much  higher.” 

“For  both  of  them?” 

“For  her.  Never  mind  about  him.” 

“Very  well.  That  simplifies  the  argument.  But  his  asking 
her  is  a  contingency  only.” 

“Yes,  that’s  all.” 

The  philosopher  spread  out  his  hands. 

“My  dear  young  lady,”  he  said,  “it  becomes  a  question  of 
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degree.  How  probable  or  improbable  is  it?” 

“I  don’t  know.  Not  very  probable,  unless — unless — unless  he 
dia  happen  to  notice,  you  know.” 

“Ah,  yes.  We  suppose  that,  if  he  thought  about  it,  he  would 
probably  take  the  desired  step.  Couldn’t  she — er — indicate  her 
preference  ?” 

“She  might  try — no,  she  couldn’t  do  much.  You  see,  he — he 
doesn’t  think  about  such  things.” 

“I  understand.  And  it  seems  to  me.  Miss  May,  that  in  that 
very  fact  we  have  our  solution.  He  has,  evidently,  no  natural 
inclination  toward  her ;  perhaps  not  toward  marriage  at  all.  If 
she  took  steps  to  arouse  his  attention,  one  of  two  things  would 
be  likely  to  happen :  Either  he  would  be  repelled  by  her  course, 
and  then  the  position  would  be  unpleasant  and  even  degrading 
for  her;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  he  might,  through  a  misplaced 
feeling  of  gallantry — ” 

“Through  what?” 

“Through  a  mistaken  idea  of  politeness,  allow  himself  to  be 
drawn  into  a  connection  for  which  he  had  no  genuine  liking.  You 
agree  with  me  that  one  or  the  other  of  these  things  would  be 
likely?” 

“Yes,  unless — unless  he  did  come  to  care  for  her.” 

“Ah,  you  return  to  that  hypothesis.  I  think  it  is  an  extremely 
fanciful  one.  No,  she  need  not  marry  A,  but  she  must  let  B 
alone.” 

The  philosopher  closed  his  book,  took  off  his  glasses,  wiped 
them,  replaced  them,  and  leaned  against  the  apple-tree.  The 
girl  picked  a  daisy  into  pieces.  After  a  long  pause,  she  asked : 

“You  think  B’s  feelings  would  not  be  at  all  likely  to — to 
change  ?” 

“That  depends  on  the  sort  of  man  he  is.  But  if  he  is  an  able 
man,  with  intellectual  instincts,  which  occupy  him — a  man  to 
whom  woman’s  society  is  not  a  necessity — ” 

“He  is  just  like  that,”  said  the  girl. 

“Then,”  said  the  philosopher,  “I  see  not  the  least  reason  for 
supposing  that  his  feelings  will  change.” 
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“And  would  you  advise  her  to  marry  the  other — A?” 

“Well,  on  the  whole,  I  should.  She  will  get  rid  of  her  folly 
about  B,  and  make  A  a  good  wife.  Yes,  Miss  May,  if  I  were 
the  author  of  the  novel  I  should  make  her  marry  A.” 

Silence  followed.  It  was  broken  by  the  philosopher. 

“Is  that  all  you  wanted  to  see  me  about,  Miss  May,”  he  asked, 
with  his  finger  between  the  leaves  of  the  book. 

“Yes,  I  think  so.  I  hope  I  haven’t  bored  you.” 

“I  have  enjoyed  the  discussion  extremely.  I  had  no  idea  that 
novels  raised  points  of  such  psychological  interest.  I  must  find 
time  to  read  one.” 

Looking  away  toward  the  green  paddock  that  lay  beyond  the 
apple  orchard,  the  girl  asked,  in  a  low  tone,  twisting  her  hands 
in  her  lap : 

“Don’t  you  think  that  perhaps  if  B  found  out — afterward — 
after  she  had  married  A,  you  know,  that  she  had  cared  for  him 
so  very,  very  much,  he  might  be  a  little  sorry?” 

“If  he  were  a  gentleman  he  would  regret  it  deeply.” 

“I  mean  sorry  on  his  own  account — that  he  had  thrown  away 
all  that,  you  know.” 

The  philosopher  looked  meditative. 

“I  think,”  he  said,  “that  it  is  very  probable  he  would.” 

“He  might  never  find  anyone  to  love  him  like  that  again.” 

“He  probably  would  not,”  agreed  the  philosopher. 

“And  most  people  like  being  loved,  don’t  they?” 

“The  craving  for  love  is  almost  universal,  Miss  May.” 

“Yes,  almost,”  she  said,  with  a  dreary  little  smile.  “You  see 
he  will  grow  old,  and — and  have  no  one  to  look  after  him  and 
no  home.” 

“Well,  in  a  sense  none,”  corrected  the  philosopher,  smiling. 
“But,  really,  you  frighten  me.  I  am  a  bachelor  myself,  you 
know,  Miss  May.” 

“Yes,”  she  whispered. 

“And  all  those  terrors  are  before  me.” 

“Yes,  unless — ” 

“Oh,  we  needn’t  have  that  ‘unless,’  ”  laughed  the  philosopher. 
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“There’s  no  Tinless’  about  it,  Miss  May.” 

The  girl  jumped  to  her  feet.  She  opened  her  lips  as  if  to 
speak,  and  at  the  thought  of  what  lay  at  her  tongue’s  tip  her 
face  grew  red.  But  the  philosopher  was  gazing  past  her,  and 
his  eyes  rested  in  calm  contemplation  on  the  green  paddock. 

“A  beautiful  thing  sunshine  is,  to  be  sure,”  he  said. 

The  girl  turned  white,  and  her  lips  closed.  Without  speaking, 
she  turned  and  walked  away. 

The  philosopher  watched  her  for  a  few  moments.  Then  he 
opened  his  book. 

^*  ^*  ^*  ^*  't' 

The  sun  had  passed  mid-heaven,  and  begun  to  decline  west¬ 
ward,  before  he  finished  the  book.  Then  he  stretched  himself 
and  looked  at  his  watch. 

“Good  gracious !  I  shall  be  late  for  lunch.” 

He  was  very  late  for  lunch. 

“Everything  is  cold,”  wailed  the  hostess.  “Where  have  you 
been,  Mr.  Jermingham?” 

“Only  in  the  orchard  reading.” 

“And  you’ve  missed  May  ?” 

“Missed  Miss  May — how  do  you  mean?  I  had  a  long  talk 
with  her  this  morning — a  most  interesting  talk.” 

“But  you  weren’t  here  to  say  good-bye.  Now,  you  don’t  mean 
to  say  that  you  forgot  she  was  leaving  on  the  two  o’clock  train  ? 
What  a  man  you  are !” 

“Dear  me,  to  think  of  my  forgetting  it,”  said  the  philosopher, 
shamefacedly. 

“She  told  me  to  say  good-bye  to  you  for  her.” 

“She  is  very  kind.  I  cannot  forgive  myself.” 

His  hostess  looked  at  him  for  a  moment.  Then  she  sighed. 

“Have  you  everything  you  want?”  she  asked. 

“Everything,  thank  you,”  said  he,  helping  himself  to  the 
cheese,  and  propping  his  book  against  the  loaf  of  bread.  “Every¬ 
thing  in  the  world  that  I  want,  thank  you.” 

The  hostess  did  not  tell  him  that  the  girl  had  come  in  from 
the  apple  orchard  and  run  hastily  up-stairs,  lest  her  friend 
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should  see  what  her  friend  did  see  in  her  eyes;  so  that  he  had 
no  suspicion  at  all  that  he  had  received  an  offer  of  marriage — 
and  refused  it.  And  he  did  not  refer  to  anything  of  that  sort 
at  all  when  he  paused  once  in  his  reading  and  exclaimed : 

“I  am  really  sorry  I  missed  Miss  May.  That  was  an  inter¬ 
esting  case  of  hers.  But  I  gave  the  right  answer.  The  girl 
ought  to  marry  A.” 

And  so  the  girl  did. 


BEFORE  AND  AFTER. 

ACT  FIRST. 

MY  Maggie,  my  beautiful  darling! 

Come  to  my  arms,  my  sweet; 

Let  me  fold  you  again  to  my  bosom. 

So  close  I  can  hear  your  heart  beat. 

What !  these  little  fingers  been  sewing? 

One’s  been  pricked  by  the  needle,  I  see ; 
These  hands  shall  be  kept  free  from  labor 
When  once  they  are  given  to  me. 

Eight — nine — ten — eleven  !  My  precious. 
Time  flies  so  when  I  am  with  you ! 

It  seems  but  a  moment  I’ve  been  here, 

And  now — must  I  say  it? — adieu! 

ACT  SECOND. 

Oh,  Meg,  you  are  heavy — I’m  tired! 

Go,  sit  on  the  rocker,  I  pray. 

Your  weight  seems  a  hundred  and  ninety 
When  you  plump  down  in  that  sort  of  way. 
You  had  better  be  mending  my  coat-sleeve — 
I’ve  spoken  about  it  before — 

And  I  want  to  finish  this  novel, 

And  look  over  these  bills  from  the  store. 


Eight  o’clock  !  Meg,  sew  on  this  button 
As  soon  as  you  finish  that  sleeve. 
Heigh-ho  !  I’m  so  deucedly  sleepy 
I’ll  pile  off  to  bed,  I  believe. 
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AN  INDEPENDENT  PAIR. 


J.  L.  HARBOUR. 


RAN’MA’AM  sat  in  her  hot  and  close  little  room  sewing 


carpet-rags.  There  was  an  angry  look  in  her  eyes  as  she 
glanced  at  the  great  basket  of  rags  her  daughter-in-law  Susan 
had  asked  her  to  sew  that  day,  as  she  wanted  to  take  them  to 
the  weaver  the  next  morning. 

“I’d  a  good  mind  to  tell  her  that  if  she  was  in  such  a  tumble 
stew  for  them  she’d  better  whirl  in  and  help  sew  them.  I  wish 
I  had  told  her  that  very  thing.” 

Never  had  gran ’ma’am  been  more  rebellious  as  she  sat  picking 
out  the  red  and  green  and  yellow  rags  that  were  to  be  sewed 
for  Susan’s  carpet. 

“I’ve  stood  just  all  I’m  goin’  to  stand.  A  body  would  think 
from  the  way  Susan  and  Hiram  act  that  I  hadn’t  any  rights 
here.  It’s  my  house  just  as  much  and  a  good  deal  more  than 
it’s  theirs.  I  ain’t  never  signed  away  my  rights  to  a  third  in 
the  place  and  I  ain’t  goin’  to,  no  matter  how  much  Hiram  and 
Susan  hint  that  I  ought  to.  They’re  carryin’  things  with  a 
mighty  high  hand,  but  they’ll  overreach  themselves  if  they  ain’t 
careful.” 

She  stitched  together  the  ends  of  two  lengths  of  red  rags  and 
continued  with  increased  indignation : 

“Now  they’re  goin’  over  to  the  big  celebration  at  Hinsdale, 
and  leave  me  at  home  ‘to  look  after  things.’  They’ve  been 
leavin’  me  at  home  ‘to  look  after  things’  every  time  they  have 
gone  any  place  for  the  last  six  years.  I  ain’t  been  to  church  a 
dozen  times  in  eight  years.  Susan  lets  on  to  folks  that  come 
here  that  ‘gran ’ma’am  prefers  to  stay  at  home.’  Gran’ma’am 
don’t  prefer  anything  of  the  sort.  Susan  prefers  it  for  her. 
They  don’t  know  it,  but  I’m  goin’  to  that  celebration.  I  ain’t 
goin’  to  say  a  word  to  them  about  it,  but  I’m  goin’ !  If  Susan 
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thinks  that  I’m  goin’  to  set  here  and  sew  carpet-rags  or  do 
mendin’  all  day  the  Fourth  she’s  mightily  mistaken.  A  body 
would  think  to  hear  her  talk  that  I  was  a  hundred  years  old  and 
too  feeble  to  get  from  room  to  room,  and  here  I  ain’t  but  sixty- 
nine,  and  I  do  about  as  much  work  in  this  house  as  any  one. 
I’m  capable  enough  exceptin’  when  I  want  to  go  some  place  or 
be  a  little  mite  independent,  and  then  I’m  tumble  feeble  and  in¬ 
competent.  I  guess  I'll  let  them  know!  I  ain’t  goin’  to  say 
another  word  about  it,  but  I’m  goin’  to  that  celebration  over  to 
Hinsdale.  There’s  lots  of  people  that  I’d  like  real  well  to  see 
and  that  I  ain’t  seen  for  ten  years.” 

The  old  lady’s  indignation  and  determination  did  not  waver  as 
the  day  of  the  celebration  drew  near.  The  spirit  of  indepen¬ 
dence  had  entered  her  soul,  and  it  had  taken  such  full  possession 
of  her  that  she  would  have  defied  even  Susan  herself,  had  that 
domineering  woman  discovered  the  old  lady’s  plans  and  sought 
to  bring  them  to  naught. 

Hiram  and  wife  and  children  set  out  early  for  Hinsdale  on  the 
morning  of  the  Fourth,  Susan’s  parting  injunctions  to  the  old 
lady  being: 

“Now  you  look  after  things  closely,  gran’mq’am.  Be  sure 
and  not  give  a  thing  to  tramps  if  any  come  around,  and  don’t 
forget  to  take  them  things  in  off  the  line  if  a  shower  should 
come  up.  And  if  we  should  be  late  gettin’  home  you  start  up 
the  fire  about  five  o’clock  and  get  supper  under  way.  Keep 
your  eye  on  my  little  chicks  in  the  hen-yard  and  scare  off  hawks 
and  weasels  if  any  come  about.  I  left  a  lot  of  things  to  be 
mended  in  my  mendin'-basket  on  the  setting-room  table.  I 
wish  that  you  would  get  them  all  done  to-day.  You  ought  to, 
not  havin’  a  lot  of  dinner-dishes  to  wash  and  the  dinin’-room 
to  tidy  up,  as  you  have  to  do  when  we  are  all  at  home  for 
dinner.  Don’t  go  out  of  the  yard.” 

“We’ll  see  if  I  don’t  go  out  of  the  yard,”  said  gran’ma’am  the 
moment  her  son  and  his  happy  family  were  out  of  sight.  “You 
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won’t  be  two  mile  on  your  way  before  I’m  out  of  this  yard. 
You’ll  see !” 

She  hurried  up  to  her  room  and  began  to  dress  with  nervous 
haste.  When  she  was  ready  to  go  down  stairs  she  gave  a  part¬ 
ing  look  in  the  glass,  saying  as  she  did  so : 

“You  look  purty  shabby,  Elviry  Dickey;  but  you  are  clean 
and  tidy.” 

She  had  walked  half  a  mile  when  she  heard  the  sound  of 
wheels  behind  her.  She  waited  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  for 
the  vehicle  to  approach.  A  moment  later  she  was  saying  glee¬ 
fully  : 

“Well,  Sam’l  Turner,  if  I  ain’t  lucky !  I  bet  you’re  goin’  over 
to  Hinsdale  to  the  Fourth  o’  July  doin’s.  You’re  all  dressed 
up  so  smart.” 

“Well,  Elviry  Dickey!  When  have  I  ever  seen  you  so  fer 
from  home  before?  Ain’t  lost,  be  you?  What?  You’re  on 
the  way  to  Hinsdale  afoot?  Be  you  crazy,  Elviry?  Why,  it’s 
ten  miles !” 

“I  know  it.  But  I  reckoned  that  some  of  my  neighbors  would 
happen  along  and  that  they  would  be  perlite  and  obligin’  enough 
to  ask  me  to  ride,  but  they  needn’t  unless  they  want  to.” 

“La,  climb  right  in,  Elviry !  Climb  right  in,  if  you  ain’t 
ashamed  to  be  seen  in  such  a  turnout.” 

“I  reckon  it  looks  as  well  as  I  do.” 

“Well,  it  looks  full  as  well  as  I  do,  Elviry.  I  ain't  had  no 
new  things  in  a  coon’s  age.  Seems  as  if  it  takes  all  o’  my  pen¬ 
sion  money  to  git  things  for  my  son’s  farm,  since  I  broke  up  an’ 
went  to  livin’  with  him.  It’s  surprisin’  how  everything  seems  to 
give  out  about  the  day  my  pension  money  comes  due.  Git  up, 
Bill !  I’ll  tell  you  how  I  happen  to  be  goin’  over  to  the  Fourth 
in  this  old  rig  with  sich  a  skiliton  of  a  horse.  My  son  and  his 
folks  put  out  this  mornin’  with  the  double  team  an’  the  three- 
seat  wagon,  an’  never  said  beans  to  me  about  goin’.  They  said 
some  one  must  stay  at  home  an’  see  to  things,  an’  they  tuk  it 
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fer  granted  that  I  was  the  one  to  do  it.  They’ve  been  takin’ 
that  sort  o’  thing  fer  granted  ever  since  I  was  lunkhead  enough 
to  give  up  my  own  little  home  an’  go  to  livin’  with  them,  an’, 
by  Jacks,  I’m  tired  of  it!  Soon  as  they  got  out  of  sight  this 
mornin’  I  jest  got  out  this  old  buggy  an’  the  only  horse  there 
was  left  on  the  place,  an’  here  I  be  on  the  way  to  do  some  cele¬ 
bratin’  my  ownself.  I’m  goin’  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  Elviry.” 

Then  gran’ma’am  told  how  she  happened  to  be  setting  out 
alone  and  on  foot  for  Hinsdale,  and  Samuel  became  most  sym¬ 
pathetic. 

“I  tell  you,  Elviry,”  he  said,  “it’s  a  shame  the  way  these 
youngsters  try  to  ride  over  the  old  folks.  An’  it  ain't  right !  I 
ain't  goin’  to  stand  it  any  longer,  an’  I  don't  want  you  should. 
It’s  a  good  day  to  assert  our  independence.” 

It  was  a  long  ride,  so  that  the  couple  had  a  long  time  to  talk 
over  their  grievances.  Each  found  a  sympathetic  listener  in  the 
other.  Samuel  was  very  thoughtful  for  some  time,  then  he  said 
suddenly,  as  he  reined  the  horse  to  a  standstill  under  the  shade 
of  a  tree : 

“See  here,  Elviry !  I’ve  been  thinkin’  of  a  way  out  o’  our 
troubles  for  both  of  us,  an’  I  ain’t  goin’  to  drive  on  until  you 
have  heard  what  that  way  is.  You  see,  I  still  own  my  little 
house  and  five  acres  of  ground  and  I  have  my  pension  of  twelve 
dollars  a  month.  You  own  a  third  of  your  home  place  and  it  is 
only  right  and  just  that  you  should  have  the  profits  of  that 
third.  Now,  don’t  git  scairt,  Elviry,  if  you  do  ’spishon  what 
I’m  goin’  to  say.  We  ain’t  such  turrible  old  folks,  an’  we  are 
both  in  the  best  o’  health.  Both  my  parents  lived  to  be  twenty 
years  older  than  I  be,  an’  you  come  from  long-lived  stock.  I’ve 
known  you  for  years  an’  I  always  liked  you.  I  was  good  to  my 
fust  wife  an’  I— I — well,  Elviry,  I’d  he  just  as  good  to  a  second 
wife,  an’  ’speshly  to  one  that’d  make  me  such  a  home  as  I 
know  you’d  make.  What  do  you  say,  Elviry?” 

Her  face  was  crimson  and  her  eyes  downcast. 
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“Why,  Sam’I,”  she  said,  “I — I — what  would  our  children 
say?” 

“Who  keers  a  rap  for  what  they’d  say?  Ain’t  this  Inde¬ 
pendence  Day?  An’  ain’t  we  both  set  out  to  be  independent? 
Let’s  carry  it  right  through,  an’  let  our  children  think  what  they 
please !  You  see  that  red  brick  house  on  the  hill  about  a  mile 
ahead  of  us?  Well,  old  Elder  Thorn  lives  there,  an’  he  so  crip¬ 
pled  up  with  rheumatiz  that  it  ain’t  likely  he  lias  gone  to  the 
celebration.  We  don’t  need  any  license  in  this  State;  an’  I  say 
for  us  to  stop  an’  let  the  Elder  say  the  words  that’ll  make  the 
rest  o’  the  trip  to  Hinsdale  a  weddin’- journey.  Ain’t  that  the 
best  way  to  let  folks  see  that  we’ve  got  some  independence  left?” 

He  pleaded  his  cause  so  well  that  gran’ma’am  was  a  bride 
when  she  reached  the  grove  in  which  the  celebration  was  held. 
Five  minutes  later  she  came  face  to  face  with  Susan  and  Hiram 
in  company  with  Samuel’s  son  and  daughter-in-law. 

“Well,  for  pity  sake  !”  exclaimed  Susan.  “If  here  ain't  gran’- 
ma’3m !” 

“An’  if  here  ain’t  gran’pap  !”  exclaimed  Samuel’s  daughter-in- 
law.  “I’d  like  to  know  who  is  lookin’  after  things  at  home?” 

“That’s  what  I’d  like  to  know,”  said  Susan,  sharply. 

Then  Samuel  stood  up  with  his  old  bride’s  hand  in  his  and 
said  boldly : 

“There’s  nobody  seein’  to  things  at  home,  an'  hereafter  you 
will  have  to  see  to  your  own  things  for  we’ll  have  all  we  kin  do 
to  see  to  our  things.  I’m  pleased  to  interduce  you  to  my  wife !” 

Susan  dropped  down  on  a  log  in  her  amazement  and  Samuel’s 
son  and  daughter-in-iaw  were  too  amazed  for  words.  Before 
they  could  find  utterance  Samuel  said  with  increased  boldness : 

“Elviry  an’  me  thought  it  about  time  to  show  our  indepen¬ 
dence.  We  ain’t  in  bondage  no  longer.  We’ve  turned  on  our 
oppressors.  But  we  hain’t  any  hard  feelin’s,  an’  we’ll  be  glad 
to  see  all  of  you  at  our  home  at  any  time.  Come,  Elviry,  let’s 
go  an’  git  some  o’  that  pink  lem’nade  an’  some  ice-cream.” 
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HER  FOLKS  AN’  HIZ’N. 


BEN  KING. 


HE  maird  her  ’cause  she  had  money  an'  some 
Property  left  from  ’er  husband’s  income; 

But  both  of  the  families  was  awfully  stirred, 

An’  said  the  worst  things  ’at  the  town  ever  heard. 

En  her  folks  an’  hiz’n, 

Er  hiz’n  an’  her’n, 

Never  spoke  to  each  other, 

From  what  I  can  learn. 

His  folks  begun  it  an’  jest  said  ’at  she 
Was  the  worst  actin’  thing  they  ever  did  see; 

An’  ought  to  be  ashamed  fer  being  so  bold, 

’Cause  her  husband  he  hadn’t  time  to  get  cold. 

En  her  folks  an’  hiz’n, 

Er  hiz’n  an’  her’n, 

Never  spoke  to  each  other, 

From  what  I  can  learn. 

Her  folks  thay  all  set  up  ’at  he  was  no  good, 

An’  if  ’twas  n’t  for  her — well,  he’d  have  to  saw  wood. 
Then  all  of  her  kin,  every  blasted  relation, 

Said  she’d  lowered  herself  in  their  estimation. 

So  her  folks  an’  hiz’n, 

Er  hiz’n  an’  her’n, 

Never  spoke  to  each  other, 

From  what  I  can  learn. 

The  sisters  they  told — this  is  ’tween  you  and  I — 

’At  they  thought  she  wanted  her  husband  to  die : 

An’  they  whispered  around — but  don’t  you  lisp  a  word — 
The  awfulest  things  that  a  soul  ever  heard. 
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So  her  folks  an’  hiz’n, 

Er  hiz’n  an’  her’n, 

Never  spoke  to  each  other, 

From  what  I  can  learn. 

They  said  that  a  travelin’  man  er  a  drummer, 

Who  stopped  at  the  hotel  a  long  time  last  summer, 
That  he — no  it  wasn’t  that  now — let  me  see — 

That  she — er  something  like  that,  seems  to  me. 

Well,  her  folks  an’  hiz’n, 

Er  hiz’n  an’  her’n, 

Never  spoke  to  each  other, 

From  what  I  can  learn. 

I  hear  ’at  the  families  keep  up  the  old  fight, 

A-roastin’  each  other  from  mornin’  till  night; 

But  the  young  maird  couple  they’ve  moved  to  the  city, 
Where  gossip  don’t  go ;  but  I  think  it  a  pity 
That  her  folks  an’  hiz’n, 

An’  hiz’n  an’  her’n, 

Never  speak  to  each  other. 

From  what  I  can  learn. 


W’EN  SHAKESPEARE  SLINGS  HIMSELF. 

S.  W.  FOSS. 

I  TRIED  to  read  w’at  Shakespeare  writ, 
And  never  thought  no  great  of  it. 

I  knew  no  man  in  our  town 

Skurce  equilled  Shakespeare  in  renown, 

But,  still,  I  reckoned  all  the  time 
He  warn’t  ez  smart  ez  ol’  Squire  Prime. 
Though  others  stuck  him  on  a  pole, 

I  alius  laid  him  on  the  shelf, 

Because  he  had  no  spurt  an’  soul, 

An’  never  slung  himself. 
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An’  ev’ry  time  I  tried  I’d  fail 
To  make  out  either  head  or  tail, 

Or  any  heart,  or  sense  or  soul, 

To  all  his  wobblin’  rigmarole. 

No  matter  how  he’d  squirm  an’  try 
He  couldn’t  come  up  to  ol’  Bill  Nye. 

And  so  I’d  shet  the  book  again, 

An’  stick  it  up  there  on  the  shelf, 

An’  say,  “It’s  plain  to  me,  it’s  plain 
Thet  he  couldn’t  sling  himself.” 

An  elocutioner  come  down 
One  night  las’  fall  to  our  town, 

An’  advertised  for  sev’ral  days 

Thet  he  would  read  from  Shakespeare’s  plays. 

“The  feller,”  says  I,  “is  a  chump 

To  try  to  read  from  sich  a  gump. 

If  I  couldn’t  write  as  well  as  him 
I’d  lay  myself  upon  the  shelf; 

Fer  Shakespeare  hain’t  no  swing  an’  vim, 

An’  he  can’t  sling  himself.” 

I  heered  the  elocutioner  spout, 

An’  he  jest  turned  me  wrong  side  out. 

Them  words— like  cannon  balls  they  hit — 
Them  words  thet  William  Shakespeare  writ. 
An’  each  word  struck  a  tender  part, 

An’  landed  red  hot  in  my  heart. 

W’y  I  clum  up  life’s  highest  stair, 

An’  et  from  Natur’s  tiptop  shelf, 

An’  heered  thet  reader  r’ar  an’  tear, 

An’  Shakespeare  sling  himself ! 

W’y  Shakespeare  took  the  heart  er  man, 

An’  coined  it  into  words,  I  swan. 
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An’  ev’ry  word  he  coined  is  still 
Worth  more’n  a  twenty  dollar  bill. 

An’  some  words  gambol  like  young  steers, 
An’  some  are  drippin’  wet  ’ith  tears; 

Fer  Shakespeare  et  the  sweetest  meat 
On  Mother  Nature’s  highest  shelf, 

An’  ev’ry  day  he  went  to  eat; 

An’  then  he  slung  himself ! 

W’y  here’s  a  man  who  waded  through 
The  drippin’  daisies  an’  the  dew, 

An’  who  in  highest  heaven  did  dwell, 
An’  wandered  through  the  lowest  hell, 

An’  he  communion  useter  hoi’ 

With  God  an’  devil  in  the  soul, 

Who  searched  his  soul  in  ev’ry  part, 

An’  ransacked  ev’ry  nook  an'  shelf, 
Who  looked  right  in  his  open  heart, 

An’  went  an’  slung  himself. 

Wen  Shakespeare  slings  himself,  I  see 
How  big  a  human  soul  can  be. 

I  feel  like  claimin’  as  my  own 
The  highest  seat  aroun’  the  throne. 

W’en  Shakespeare  slings  himself,  I  say 
W’at  angel  could  do  better,  hey? 

An’  so  we  know  we  hev  the  best, 

The  sweetest  from  the  highest  shelf, 

The  brightest,  grandest,  purtiest, 

W’en  Shakespeare  slings  himself ! 


Grocer  [to  servant  girl].  Will  your  mistress  want  any  horse¬ 
radish  to-day?  We  have  just  got  some  in  very  nice  and  fresh. 

Servant  Girl  [haughtily] .  No,  indeed;  my  master  keeps  a 
motor-car. 
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THE  DANCING  SCHOOL  AND  DICKY. 


JOSEPHINE  DODGE  DASKAM. 


[From  "The  Little  God  and  Dicky,”  Copyright,  1902,  by  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.] 

"X  7 HERE  are  you  going?”  said  somebody,  as  he  slunk 
V  V  out  toward  the  hat-rack. 

“Oh,  out.” 

“Well,  see  that  you  don’t  stay  long.  Remember  what  it  is 
this  afternoon.” 

He  turned  like  a  stag  at  bay. 

“What  is  it  this  afternoon?”  he  demanded  viciously. 

“You  know  very  well.” 

“What?” 

“See  that  you’re  here,  that’s  all.  You’ve  got  to  get  dressed.” 

“I  will  not  go  to  that  old  dancing-school  again,  and  I  tell 
you  that  I  won't,  and  I  won’t.  And  I  won’t !” 

“Now,  Dick,  don’t  begin  that  all  over  again.  It’s  so  silly  of 
you.  You’ve  got  to  go.” 

“Why?” 

“Because  it’s  the  thing  to  do.” 

“Why?” 

“Because  you  must  learn  to  dance.” 

“Why?”  ’ 

“Every  nice  boy  learns.” 

“Why?” 

“That  will  do,  Richard.  Go  and  find  your  pumps.  Now,  get 
right  up  from  the  floor.  Get  right  up — you  must  expect  to 
he  hurt,  if  you  pull  so.  Now,  stop  crying — a  great  boy  like  you  ! 
I’m  sorry  I  hurt  you,  but  you  know  very  well  you  aren’t  crying 
for  that  at  all.  Come  along!” 

His  sister  flitted  by  the  door,  calling  back  sweetly : 

“Hurry  up,  Dick,  or  we’ll  be  late.” 

“Oh,  you  shut  up,  will  you !”  he  snarled. 
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From  the  next  room  came  this  monologue : 

“Your  necktie  is  on  the  bed.  No,  I  don’t  know  where  the 
blue  one  is— it  doesn’t  matter;  that  is  just  as  good.  Yes,  it  is. 
No,  you  cannot.  You  will  have  to  wear  one.  Because  no  one 
ever  goes  without.  I  don’t  know  why. 

“Many  a  boy  would  be  thankful  and  glad  to  have  silk  stock¬ 
ings.  Nonsense,  your  legs  are  warm  enough.  I  don’t  believe 
you.  Now,  Richard,  how  perfectly  ridiculous !  There  is  no 
left  or  right  to  stockings.  Shoes  are  a  different  thing.  Because 
they  are  made  so,  I  suppose.  I  don’t  know  why. 

“Brush  it  more  on  that  side— no,  you  can't  go  to  the  barber’s. 
You  went  last  week.  It  looks  perfectly  well.  I  cut  it?  Why, 
I  don’t  know  how  to  trim  hair.  Anyway,  there  isn't  time  now. 
It  will  have  to  do.  Stop  your  scowling  for  goodness’  sake, 
Dick.  Have  you  a  handkerchief?  It  makes  no  difference,  you 
must  carry  one.  You  ought  to  want  to  use  it.  Well,  you 
should.  Yes,  they  always  do,  whether  they  have  colds  or  not. 
I  don’t  know  why. 

“Your  Golden  Text!  The  idea!  No,  you  cannot.  You  can 
learn  that  Sunday  before  church.  This  is  not  the  time  to  learn 
Golden  Texts.  Now  take  your  pumps  and  find  the  plush  bag. 
Why  not?  That’s  what  the  bag  was  made  for.  Well,  how  do 
you  want  to  carry  them?  Why,  I  never  heard  of  anything  so 
silly !  I  don't  care  if  they  do  carry  skates  around  the  neck — - 
skates  are  not  slippers.  Because  people  never  do  carry  them  so. 
I  don’t  know  why. 

“Now,  here’s  your  coat.  Well,  I  can’t  help  it,  you  have  no 
time  to  hunt  for  them.  Put  your  hands  in  your  pockets — it’s 
not  far.  And  mind,  don’t  run  for  Ruth  every  time.  Take 
another  little  girl  Yes,  you  must.  Men  don’t  dance  with  their 
sisters.  Because  they  don’t.  I  don’t  know  why.” 

He  slammed  the  door  till  the  piazza  shook,  and  strode  along 
beside  his  scandalized  sister,  the  pumps  flopping  noisily  on  his 
shoulders.  She  tripped  along  contentedly — she  liked  to  go. 
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He  scowled  fiercely  at  her,  rubbing  his  silk  stockings  together 
at  every  step,  to  enjoy  the  strange  smooth  sensation  thus  pro¬ 
duced.  This  gave  him  a  bow-legged  gait  that  distressed  his 
sister  beyond  words. 

“I  think  you  might  stop.  Everybody’s  looking  at  you ! 
Please  stop,  Dick  Pendleton;  you're  a  mean  old  thing.  If 
you  jump  in  that  wet  place  and  spatter  me  I  shall  tell  papa. 
You’re  just  as  bad  as  you  can  be.” 

Arriving  at  the  dancing-school  he  jumped  over  the  threshold 
and  aimed  his  cap  at  the  head  of  a  boy  he  knew,  who  was 
standing  on  one  foot  to  put  on  a  slipper.  This  destroyed  his 
friend’s  balance,  and  a  cheerful  scuffle  followed.  Life  assumed 
a  more  hopeful  aspect. 

A  shrill  whistle  called  them  out  in  two  crowded  bunches  to 
the  polished  floor. 

Hoping  against  hope,  he  had  clung  to  the  beautiful  thought 
that  Miss  Dorothy  would  be  sick,  that  she  had  missed  her  train 
— but  no,  there  she  was,  calling  out : 

“Ready,  children  !  Spread  out.  Take  your  lines.  First  posi¬ 
tion.  Now !” 

The  man  at  the  piano  thundered  out  the  first  bars  of  the 
latest  waltz,  and  the  business  began. 

“One,  two  three!  One,  two  three!  Slide,  slide,  cross;  one, 
two  three !” 

“One,  two  three!  Reverse,  two,  three!” 

The  whistle  shrilled. 

“Ready  for  the  two-step,  children?” 

Dicky  skirted  the  row  of  mothers  and  aunts  cautiously. 

“Oh,  look !  Did  you  ever  see  anything  so  sweet?”  said  some¬ 
body.  He  turned.  There  in  a  corner,  all  by  herself,  a  little 
girl  was  gravely  performing  a  dance.  He  stared  at  her  curi¬ 
ously. 

She  was  ethereally  slender,  brown-eyed,  brown-haired, 
brown-skinned.  A  little  fluffy  white  dress  spread  fan-shape  1 
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over  her  knees ;  her  ankles  were  bird-like.  Her  eyes  were 
serious,  her  hair  hung  loose.  She  swayed  lightly ;  one  little 
gloved  hand  held  out  her  skirt,  the  other  marked  the  time. 

Dicky  admired.  He  advanced  and  bowed  jerkily,  grasped 
one  of  the  loops  of  her  sash  in  the  back,  stamped  gently  a 
moment  to  get  the  time,  and  the  artist  sank  into  the  partner. 

“Don't  they  do  it  well,  though !  See  those  little  things  near 
the  door  !”  he  caught  as  they  went  by,  and  his  heart  swelled 
with  pride. 

“What’s  your  name?”  he  asked  abruptly  after  the  dance. 

“Thithelia,”  she  lisped.  She  was  very  shy. 

“Mine’s  Richard  Carr  Pendleton.  My  father’s  a  lawyer. 
What’s  yours?” 

“I — I  don’t  know  !” 

“Pooh!”  he  said,  grandly;  “I  guess  you  know.  Don’t  you, 
really?” 

She  shook  her  head.  Suddenly  a  light  dawned  in  her  eyes. 

“Maybe  I  know,”  she  murmured.  “I  gueth  I  know.  He — 
he’th  a  really  thate  !” 

“A  really  state?  That  isn’t  anything — nothing  at  all.  A 
really  state?”  He  frowned  at  her.  Her  lip  quivered.  She 
turned  and  ran  away. 

“Here,  come  back!”  he  called;  but  she  was  gone. 

“That  will  do  for  to-day,”  said  Miss  Dorothy,  presently,  and 
they  surged  into  the  dressing-rooms. 

She  was  swathed  in  a  wadded  silk  jacket,  and  enveloped  in 
a  hooded  cloak;  she  looked  like  an  angelic  brownie.  Dicky  ran 
to  her  as  a  woman  led  her  out  to  a  coupe. 

“Where  do  you  live?  Say,  where  do  you?”  he  demanded. 

“I — I  don’t  know.”  The  woman  laughed. 

“Why,  yes,  you  do,  Cissy.  Tell  him  directly,  now.” 

She  put  one  tiny  finger  in  her  mouth. 

“I — I  gueth  I  live  on  Chethnut  Thtreet,”  she  called  as  the 
door  slammed  and  shut  her  in. 
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His  sister  offered  him  half  the  plush  bag  to  carry,  and  opened 
a  running  criticism  of  the  afternoon. 

“What  made  you  dance  all  the  time  with  Cissy  Weston?  She’s 
an  awful  baby — a  regular  fraid-cat!  We  girls  tease  her  just 
as  easy — do  you  like  her?’’ 

“She’s  the  prettiest  one  there !” 

“Why,  Dick  Pendleton,  she  is  not !  She’s  so  little — she’s  not 
half  so  pretty  as  lots  of  the  girls.  She’s  such  a  baby.  If  you 
ask  her  a  single  thing  she  does  like  this :  ‘I  don’t  know,  I  don’t 
know !’  ” 

He  smiled  scornfully. 

“And  she  can’t  talk  plain !  She  lisps — truly  she  does !” 

Was  ever  a  girl  so  thick-headed  as  that  sister  of  his ! 

“She  puts  her  finger  in  her  mouth !  She  can’t  talk  plain !” 

For  two  long  months  the  little  girl  led  him  along  the  prim¬ 
rose  way.  The  poor  fellow  thought  it  was  the  main  road ;  he 
had  yet  to  learn  it  was  but  a  by-path.  But  the  Little  God  was 
not  through  with  him.  That  very  night  he  reached  the  top 
of  the  wave. 

He  came  down  to  breakfast  rapt  and  quiet.  He  salted  his 
oatmeal  by  mistake,  and  never  knew  the  difference.  His  sister 
laughed  derisively,  but  he  only  smiled  kindly  at  her.  After  his 
egg  he  spoke. 

“I  dreamed  that  it  was  dancing-school.  And  I  went.  And 
I  was  the  only  fellow  there.  And  what  do  you  think?  All  the 
little  girl's  were  Cecilia!” 

They  gasped. 

“You  don’t  suppose  he’ll  be  a  poet,  do  you?  Or  a  genius, 
or  anything?”  his  mother  inquired  anxiously. 

“No !”  his  father  returned.  “I  should  say  he  was  more  likely 
to  be  a  Mormon !” 


Clergyman.  My  little  man,  do  you  go  to  church  every  Sunday? 
Bobby.  Yes,  sir;  I’m  not  old  enough  yet  to  stay  away.  ' 
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A  LIZ-TOWN  HUMORIST. 


JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY. 


[By  permission  of  The  Bowen-Merrill  Company,  Publishers  of  Riley’s  Poems.] 


ETTIN’  round  the  stove,  last  night, 


VvJ/  Down  at  Wess’s  store,  was  me 
And  Mart  Strimples,  Tunk,  and  White, 
And  Doc  Bills,  and  two  er  three 
Fellers  of  the  Mudsock  tribe 
No  use  tryin’  to  describe! 

And  says  Doc,  he  says,  says  he, — 

“Talkin’  ’bout  good  things  to  eat, 

Ripe  mushmillon’s  hard  to  beat !” 

I  chawed  on.  And  Mart  he  ’lowed 
Wortermillon  beat  the  mush. — 

“Red,”  he  says,  “and  juicy — hush! — 

I’ll  jes’  leave  it  to  the  crowd !” 

Then  a  Mudsock  chap,  says  he,— 
“Punkin’s  good  enough  fer  me — 

Punkin  pies,  I  mean,”  he  says, — 

'“Them  beats  millons  !  What  say,  W ess  ?” 

I  chawed  on.  And  Wess  says, — “Well, 
You  jes’  fetch  that  wife  of  mine 
All  yer  wortermillon-rf;/^, 

And  she’ll  bile  it  down  a  spell — 

In  with  sorgum,  I  suppose, 

And  what  else,  Lord  only  knows ! 

But  I’m  here  to  tell  all  hands 
Them  p’serves  meets  my  demands !” 


I  chawed  on.  And  White  he  says, — 
“Well,  I’ll  jes’  stand  in  with  Wess — 
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I’m  no  hog!”  And  Tunk  says, — “1 
Guess  I’ll  pastur’  out  on  pie 
With  the  Mudsock  boys  !”  Says  he : 
“Now  what’s  yourn?”  he  says  to  me; 
I  chawed  on — fer — quite  a  spell — 
Then  I  speaks  up,  slow  and  dry, — 
“Jes’  tobacker!”  I-says-I. — 

And  you’d  orto’  heerd  ’em  yell ! 


LAWYER’S  LULLABY. 


BE  still,  my  child,  remain  in  statu  quo, 

While  I  propel  thy  cradle  to  and  fro. 

Let  no  involved  res  inter  alios 
Prevail  while  we’re  consulting  inter  nos. 

Was  that  a  little  pain  in  medias  res? 

Too  bad!  too  bad!  we’ll  have  no  more  of  these. 

I’ll  send  a  capias  for  some  wise  expert 

Who  knows  how  to  eject  the  pain  and  stay  the  hurt. 

No  trespasser  should  come  to  trouble  thee; 

For  thou  dost  own  this  house  in  simple  fee — 

And  thy  administrators,  heirs,  assigns, 

To  have,  to  hold,  convey,  at  thy  designs. 

Correct  thy  pleadings,  my  own  baby  boy. 

Let  there  be  an  abatement  of  the  joy; 

Quash  every  tendency  to  keep  awake, 

And  verdict,  costs,  and  judgment  thou  shalt  take. 


